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MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 



The most interesting information respecting the life of 
this singularly humorous and eecentric writer presents 
itself in the brief autobiography which he left behind him, 
as he has himself stated/ to indulge the curiosity or some 
better motive of an affectionate relative. From this nar-^ 
rative, to which is appended a genealogy of the family, ex^ 
tracted from Thoresby,' (but not here given) we shall 
borrow such particulars and incidents, in the author's 
own words, as may appear best adapted to our present 
purpose, and amuse the reader. ^* Roger Sterne, grand- 
father to. Archbishop Sterne, was descended from a family 
of that name in Suffolk, one of which settled in Notting- 
hamshire. He was a lieutenant in Handaside's regiment, 
and was married to Agnes Hebert, widow of a captain of- 
a good family. Her family name was (I believe) Nuttle ; 
though, upon recollection, that was the name of her father- 
in-law, who was a noted sutler in Flanders, in Queen 
Anne's wars, w)iere my father married his wife's daughter 
(N. B, he was in debt to him), which was in September 
25> 1711, old style. This Nuttle had a son by my grand- 

* ' I have set down these particulars relating to my family arid 
self for my-Lydia, in case hereafter she might have a curiosity; or 
a kinder motive to know them.' » 

' Dncatus LeodinensiSi p. fiS, 



\ 
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mother, — a fine person of a man, but a most graceless 
whelp ! what became of him I know not. The family (if 
any left) live now at Clonmel, in the south of Ireland ; at 
which town I was born, November 24, 1713, a few days 
after my mother arrived from Dunkirk. My birth-day 
was ominous to my poor father, who was, the day of our 
arrival, with many other brave officers, broke, and sent 
adrift into the wide world, with a wife and two children ; 
the elder of which was Mary. She was born at Lisle, in 
French Flanders, July 10, 1712, new style. This child 
was the most unfortunate : she married one Weemans, in 
Dublin, who used her most unmercifully ; spent his sub- 
stance, became a bankrupt, and left my poor sister to 
shift for herself; which she was able to do but for a few 
months, for she went to a friend's hotise in the country, 
and died of a broken heart. She was a most beautiful 
woman, of a fine figure, and deserved a better fate. 

" The regiment in which my father served being broke, 
he left Ireland, as soon as I was able to be carried, with 
the rest of his family, and came to the family seat at £1- 
vington, near York, where his mother lived. She was 
daughter to Sir Robert Jaques, and an heiress. There 
we sojourned for about ten months, when the regiment 
was established, and our household decamped with bag 
and baggage for Dublin. Within a month of our arrival, 
my father left us, being ordered to Exeter, where, in a sad 
winter, my mother and her two children followed him . . . 
... At length, after many perils and struggles, we got to 
Dublin. There my father took a large house, furnished 
it, and in a year and a half s time spent a great deal of 
money. In the year 1719, all unhinged again ; the regi* 
ment was ordered^ with many others, to the Isle of 
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Wight, in order to embark for Spain, in the Vigo expe- 
dition. We accompanied the regiment, and were driven 
into Milford-Hayen, but landed at Bristol; from thence 
by land to Plymouth again, and to the Isle of Wight .... 
In this expedition from Bristol to Hampshire, we lost 
poor Joram, a pretty boy, four years old, of the small-pox ; 
but we had his loss supplied, during our stay in the Isle 
of Wight, by the birth of a girl, Anne, born September 
23, 1719. This pretty blossom fell at the age of three 
years, in the barracks of Dublin. She was, as I well re- 
member, of a fine delicate frame, not made to last long, as 
were most of my father^s babes. We embarked for Dub- 
lin^ and had all been cast away by a most violent storm ; 
but, through the intercessions of my mother, the captain 
was prevailed upon to turn back into Wales, where we 
stayed a month, and at length got to Dublin, and travelled 
by land to Wicklow, where my father had for some weeks 

given us over for lost From thence we decamped 

to stay half a year with Mr. Featherston, a clergyman, 
about seven miles from Wicklow ; who, being a relation 
of my mother's, invited us to his parsonage at Animo. 

'' It was in this parish, during our stay, that I had that 
wonderful escape in falling through a mill-race, while the 
mill was going, and of being taken up unhurt ; the story 
is incredible, but known for truth in all that part of Ire- 
land, where hundreds of the common people flocked to 
see mQ. From hence we followed the regiment to Dublin, 
where we lay in the barracks a year. In this year (1721) 
I learned to write, &c. The regiment was ordered in twenty- 
two to Carrickfergus, in the north of Ireland. We all 
decamped, but got no farther than Drogheda; thence 
ordered to MuUengar, forty miles west, where, by Pro- 
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Tidence we stumbled upon a kind relatioD, a collateral 
dMcendant from Archbishop Sterne, who took ns all to 
his castle, and kindly entertained ns for a year, and sent 
ns to the regiment to Carrickfergus, loaded m ith kind- 
nesses, &c. A most rueful and tedious journey had we all 
(in March) to Carrickfergus, where we arrived in six or 
seven days. Little Devijeher here died ; he was three 
years old ; he had been left behind at nurse at a farm- 
house near Wicklow, but was fetched to uft by my father 
the summer after. Another child was sent to fill his place, 
Susan. This babe, too, left us behind in this weary jonr- 
ney. The autumn of that year, or the spring afterwards, 
(I forget which) my father got leave of his colonel to fix 
me at school, which he did near Halifax with an able 
master, with whom I stayed some time, till, by God^s 
care of me, my cousin Sterne, of Elvington, became a fa- 
ther to me, and sent me to the University, &c. To pur- 
sue the thread of our story, my father's regiment was, the 
year after, ordered to Londonderry, where another sister 
was brought forth, Catherine, still living ; but most un- 
happily estranged from me by my uncle's wickedness and 
her own folly. From this station the regiment was sent 
to defend Gibraltar, at the siege, where my father was 
run through the body by Captain Phillips, in a duel (the 
quarrel began about a goose !) : with much difficulty he 
survived, though with an impaired constitution, which 
was i)ot able to withstand the hardships it was put to ; for 
he was sent to Jamaica, where he soon fell by the country 
fever, which took away his senses first, and made a child 
of him ; and then, in a month or two, walking about con- 
tinually without complaining, till the moment he sat down 
in an arm-chair, and breathed his last^ which was at Port 
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Antonio, on the north of the island. My father was a 
little smart man, active to the last de^ee in all exercises, 
most patient of fatigue and disappointments, of which it 
pleased God to give him a full measure. He was, in his 
temper, soanewhat rapid and hasty, hut of a kindly sweet 
disposition, void of all design ; and so innocent in his own 
intentions, that he suspected no one ; so that you might 
have cheated him ten times a da}', if nine had not heen 
sufficient for your purpose. My poor father died iti 
March, 1731. I remained at Halifax till ahout the latter 
end of that year, and cannot omit mentioning this anecdote 
of myself and schoolmaster. He had the ceiling of the 
school-room new white- washed; the ladder remained there. 
I, one unlucky day, mounted it, and wrote with a hrush, 
in large capital letters, LAU. STERNE, for which ike 
usher severely whipped me. My master was very mack 
burt at this, and said," before me, that never should tha)t 
name be effaced, for I was a boy of genius, and he was 
sure I should come to preferment. This expression made 
me forget the stripes I had received. In the year 1739, 
my cousin sent me to the University, where I stayed some 
time. It was there that I commenced a friendship with 

Mr. H , which has been lasting on both sides. I then 

came to York, and my uncle got me the living of Sutton ; 
and at York I became acquainted with your mother, and 
courted her for two years : she owned she liked me, but 
thovght herself not rich enough, or me too poor, to be 

joined together. She went to her sisters in-S ; and 

I wrote to her often. I believe, then, ^e was partly de- 
termined to have me, but would not say so. At her re- 
turn, she fell into a consumption ; and one evening that 
I was sitting by her, with an almost broken heart to sec 
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her so ill, she said, ' My dear Lanrey, I can neyer be 
yours, for I verily believe I have not long to live ; but I 
have left you every shilling of my fortune/ Upon that, 
she showed me her will. This generosity overpowered 
me. It pleased God that she recovered, and I married 
her in the year 1741. My uncle and myself were then 
upon very good terms, for he soon got me the prebendary 
of York ; but he quarrelled with me afterwards, because 
I would not write paragraphs in the newspapers ; — ^though 
.he was a party-man, I was not, and detested such dirty 
.work, thinking it beneath me. From that period he be- 
came my bitterest enemy. By my wife's means I got the 
living of Stillington ; a friend of hers, in the south, had 
promised her, that, if she married a clergyman in York- 
shire, when the living became vacant, he would make her 
f a compliment of it. I remained near twenty years at 
; .Sutton, doing duty at both places. I had then very good 
( health. . Books, painting, fiddling, and shooting were my 
,' amusements. As to the squire of the parish, I cannot say 
.we were upon a very friendly footing ; but at Stillington 

the family of the C s showed us every kindness. 

.n^was most truly agreeable to be within a mile and a half 
of an amiable family, who were ever cordial friends. In 
the year 1760, 1 took a house at York for your mother 
and yourself, and went up to London to publish my first two 
volumes of Shandy. In that year, Lord Falconbridge pre- 
sented me with the curacy of Coxwould ; a sweet retire- 
ment in comparison with Sutton. In 1703, I went to 
France, before the peace was concluded^ and you both 
followed me. I left you both in France, and, in two years 
after, I went to Italy, for the recovery of my health ; and, 
when I called upon you, I tried to engage your mother to 
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return to England with me : she and yourself are at lengtii 
come, and I hare had the inexpressible joy of seeing my 
girl every thing I wished for." 

In this rapid but comprehensive notice, which, in addi- 
tion to its biographical interest, conveys so accurate an 
idea of human life under all its changes and casualties, 
it is not difficult, at the same time, lo recognize something 
of the quaint and happy description, those flashes of wit 
or humour, sudden transitions of thought and feeling, which 
the leading tracts of his Sentimental Journey, and the more 
elaborate Tristram Shandy exhibit. In the preceding 
sketch, the incidents of our author's life are brought to 
within a short period of its close, and we shall now briefly 
supply the few incidents necessary to complete the narra- 
tive. It was in the summer of 1767, and while enjoying 
the rural amenities of his parsonage at Coxwould, that he 
wrote the far-famed Sentimental Journey, the most popu- 
lar, and, as a whole, the most deservedly so of his works. 
Towards the close of the same year, he came to London to 
publish it ; but that which he presented to the public must 
have been but a small portion of the work it was his ori- 
ginal intention to write. In a letter, in which he is sup- 
posed to allude to this production, he mentions it as likely 
to extend to four volumes ; and his servant La Fleur said 
that his master had more materials than he ever intended 
i to make known. The first part appeared in 1768, and the 
1 last efforts of its author's literary powers were employed 
Vto prepare it for the press. His strength now began every 
day to exhibit more manifest symptoms of decline. Every 
means had been tried in vain to resist the progress of dis- 
ease ; and, like a wise man, he calmly resigned himself to 
the dispensation of Providence. He was still in the prime 
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of life, and the celebrity he enjoyed wais equal to that of 
almost any literary man of the age. But there were cir- 
cumstances in his situation which favoured melancholy ; 
Ms life had been of that kind which soon wears out the 
spirits ; and he now concentrated the powers of reflection, 
which had hitherto been dissipated in rambling composi- 
tion, to prepare himself for the great change that was evi- 
dently at hand. The letters which he wrote at this period 
are said to have contained many proofs of the serious state 
of his mind ; and it has been rightly observed, that tiie 
world has reason to regret that these were not given to 
the public, instead of many others, which reflect so much 
less credit on his character. 

In the month of February the approaches of death be- 
came still more evident, and all efibrts to retard them 
proved inefllcacious. He had at this time apartments in 
Bond-street ; and it has been remarked as a singular fact, 
tiiat his death took place under circumstances precisely 
similar to those under which he had olten expressed a 
wish to end his days. He died not at home, nor was his 
bed surrounded by friends and relatives. In a c(»nmoii 
boarding-house, and with only hired attendants, he bade 
adieu to the world ; and thus, though possessing a more 
acute sensibility to the offices of affection than most men, 
apparently rejected them when commonly they are most 
eagerly sought. His last moments were unaccompanied 
with paia, and his funeral was as quiet and as free from 
parade as his death. A monument has since been erected 
over the spot in the burial-ground of St. George's, 
Hanover-square, where he lies interred ; but the period 
it assigns for his death is incorrect, and its only merit 
as a memorial is that it simply shows where he lies. 
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With the merits of the following work the world has 
long been acquainted ; and it is a matter of farther satis- 
faction to us to know that its defects also are equally well 
ascertained. No reader of taste or feeling can fail of 
being delighted with the one, and no intelligent and re- 
fleeting mind can be deceived into an approbation of the 
other. Tristram Shandy is a standard book in English 
literature, and will, therefore, in some fc^rm or other, 
pass into most people's hands : but the improved taste of 
the age, the firmness which intelligence has given to the 
general mind, and the now commonly received truth, that 
genuine wit has no connexion vvhatever with coarseness, 
wtU place its defects iu a far stronger light before the 
readers of this age, than they appeared in before those of 
the preceding century. 

Of the plagiarisms, which have been so- ingeniously dis- 
covered in this work, and Siemens other productions, by 
Dr. Ferriar, it will be sufficient perhaps to say, that few 
authors have been submitted to so keen an examinatton as 
Sterne has suffered at the bands of his ingenious critic ; 
and that the peculiar line of composition, which he adopted, 
from inclination, is above all others likely to tempt a wai- 
ter into the occasional adoption of other men's thoughts 
and phrases. After all, if the instances of plagiarism col- 
lected by Dr. Ferriar be considered in relation, to the ex- 
tent of Sterne's writings, they will not be regarded as 
forming a very heavy subject for accusation ; and the un- 
doubted originality of many of his beat pieces will not 
lose thereby its proper meed of admiration. 

In general, the character of Sterne is not one which 
admits of being easily estimated. Few present on the 
suface more temptations to severity of lansure ; few 
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exhibit gpreater inconsistencies ; and, among men of ge* 
nios, there are scarcely any, whose names do not habitually 
inspire a higher feeling of veneration than his. It was his 
misfortune, in fact, to be eccentric where eccentricity is 
not tolerated ; to expend wit on subjects which it could 
only disfigure ; to appear lively when the common sense 
of mankind would have had him grave ; and to laugh at 
the world as a jester, when it was his recognised duty to 
instruct it with the sobriety of a moralist. The offence 
against propriety, of which he was thus guilty, is never 
forgotten, when his name appears registered among those 
which adorn the annals of his country. The idea of ge- 
nius is always associated in mens' minds with ideas of 
moral grandeur. Misfortune does not diminish its lustre, 
nor is its original claim to admiration forfeited, though it 
be sometimes seen clouded by error : but the readiness 
with which the errors of genius are pardoned, is rarely 
extended to those which interfere with our notions of its 
elevation, of its keen sense of moral beauty, and innate 
disposition to struggle after its attainment. Let it com- 
mit offences against this, which we esteem an essential 
property of its nature, and we begin to doubt its excel- 
lency or its presence. The levities of Sterne were of this 
nature. They were of themselves too thickly strown over 
his works, and too frequently apparent in his manners, 
not to hurt the respectability of bright talent : but they 
were contrasted with the profession he exercised, and in 
which he appeared before the world. The loose language 
of Tristram Shandy was that of a writer of sermons — the 
Sentimental Journey was the narrative of an English 
clergyman. 
/ It may be urged in palliation^ that Sterne's levity was 
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but in appearance ; and that, as he asserted himself, his 
language was not licentious, though improper ; and it is 
this, in fact, which should render us carefnl not to pass 
upon him any hasty judgment. That his fame is lowered 
by the circumstances alluded to, admits of little doubt ; 
but whether he merits pity, for a too great natural eccen- 
tricity of wit, and a levity of spirit which the dignity of 
genius could not overcome ; or censure for careless licen- 
tiousness of thought, modified only by the affectation 
which appears to be another constituent of his style, is 
difficult to say. The truth, perhaps, lies between the two ; 
and the intelligent reader, while he carefully estimates 
the sterling beauty of numerous isolated thoughts and 
pictures, which he cannot fail to meet with in this author, 
will turn with contempt from his prurient affectations; 
and while he blesses the memory of the man who could 
so exquisitely plead the cause of misfortune, he will pass 
with pity from his gross allusions, his weak and wanton 
offences against his own genius, and exclaim, '' Alas, poor 
Yorick !" 
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OP 



TRISTRAM SHANDY, 

GE^TLBMAN. 



chapt:er, I. 
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I WISH either my father or my mother, or indeed both 
of them, as they were in duty both equally bound to 
it, had minded what they were about when they begot 
me : had they duly considered how much depended up- 
on what they were then doing ; — that not only the pro- 
duction of a rational being was concerned in it, but 
that possibly the happy formation and temperature of 
his body perhaps his genius, and the very cast of his 
miiid^ and, for aught they knew to 'the contrary, even 
the fortunes of his whole house, might take their turn 
from the humours and dispositions- which were then 
uppermost; — ^had they duly weighed and considered 
all this, and proceeded accordingly ; — I am verily per- 
suaded I should have made a quite different figure in 
the world from that in which the reader is likely to 
see me. — Believe me, good folks, this is not so incon- 
siderable a thing as mauy of you may think it ; — ^you 
have ail, I dare say, heard of the animal spirits, as 
VOL. I. A 
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2 LIFE AND OPINIONS 

how they are transfiued firom father to son, &c. &c.-^ 
aod a great deal to that purpose: — well, you may 
take my word, that nine parts in ten of a man's sense, 
or bis nonsense, his successes and miscarriages in this 
world, depend upon their motions and activity, and the 
different tracks and trains you put them into ; so that 
when they are once set a-going, whether right or 
wrong, 'tis not a halfpenny matter,— away they go 
cluttering like hey-go mad ; and hy treading the same 
steps over and over again, they presently make a road 
of it, as plain and as smooth as a garden- walk, which 
when they are once used to, the devil himself some- 
times shall not be able to drive them off it. 

Pray, my dear, quoth my mother, have ymi not far" 

got to wind up the clock? Good G — / cried my 

father, making an exclamation, but taking care to mo- 
derate his voice at the same time,— ^Dtcf ever wo^ 
man, since the creation of the world, interrupt a man 
with such a silly question? Pray, what was your 
father saying ? Nothing. 



CHAPTER II. 



" ■ Then, positively, there is nothing in the ques- 
tion that I can see, either good or bad. Then, let 

me tell you, sir, it was a very unseasonable question 
at least, — ^because it scattered and dispersed the ani- 
mal spirits, whose business it was to have escorted, 
and gone hand in hand with the Homunculus, and con- 
ducted him safe to the place destined for his reception. 

The Homunculus, sir, in however low and ludicrous 
a light he may appear, in this age of levity, to the eye 
of folly or prejuaice; — to the eye of reason in scien- 
tific research, he stands confessed — a being guarded 
and circumscribed with rights. The minutest philo- 
sophers, who, by the bye, have the most enlarged 
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MYiderdtandingSy (their souls being inversely as their 
inquiries) show us incontestabiy that the Homunculus 
is created by the same hand, — engendered in the same 
course of nature, — endowed with the same locomotive 
powers and faculties with us : — that he consists, as we 
do, of skin, hair, fat, flesh, veins, arteries, ligaments, 
nerves, cartilages, bones, marrow, brains, glands, geni- 
tals, humours, and articulations; — is a being of as 
much activity,-r-and, in all senses of the word, as much 
and as truly our fellow-creature, as my Lord ChanceU 
lor of England. — He may be benefited, — he may be 
injured,^~he may obtain redress ; in a word, he has all 
the claims and rights of humanity, which Tully, Puf- 
fendorf, or the best ethic writers allow to arise out of 
that state and relation. 

Now, dear sir, what if any accident had befallen 
him in his way alone ! — or that, through terror of it, 
i^atural to so young a traveller, my little gentleman 
had got to his journey's end miserably spent;— rhis 
muscular strength and virility worn down to a thread.; 
— his own animal spirits ruffled beyond description,—- 
and that, in this sad disordered state of nerves, he had 
Iain down a prey to sudden starts, or a series of melan- 
choly dreams and fancies, for nine long, long months 
•together, — I tremble to think what a foundation had 
been laid for a thousand weaknesses both of body and 
mind, which no skill of the physician or the philoso- 
pher could ever afterwards have set thoroughly to 
rights. 



CHAPTER III. 



To my uncle, Mr. Toby Shandy, do I stand in- 
debted for the preceding anecdote, to whom my father, 
/ who was an excellent natural philosopher, and much 
\ given to close reasoning upon the smallest matters, had 
oft and heavily complained of the injury; but once 
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won p«rtic«l&riy, as my uode Toby well remembered, 
vpon his obserring a most noaccoaDlable obliquity (as 
he called it) in my manner of setting np my top, and 
justifying the principles upon which I had done it,— « 
the old gentleman shook his head, and in a tone more 
expressiye by half of sottow than reproach, he said his 
heart all along ftmreboded, and he saw it Terified in 
thby and from a thousand other obeerrations he had 
made upon me, that I should neither think nor act 
like any other man's child ! — BtU, gIom! continued he, 
shaking his head a second time, and wiping away a 
tear which was trickling down his cheeks, my Tris^ 
iran^*s mirfortMmet begtm nine months before ever he 
came into the wprld! 

— My mother, who was sitting by, looked up ; but 
she knew no more than her backside what my father 
meant; — ^but my uncle, Mr. Toby Shandy, who had 
been often informed of the affair, — understood him 
very well. 



CHAPTER iV. 



I know there are readers in the world, as well as 
many other good people in it who are np readers at all, 
— who find themselves ill at ease, unless they are let 
into the whole secret, from first to last, of every thing 
which concems you. 
I It is in pure compliance with this humour of theirs, 
! and from a backwardness in my nature to disappoint 
y any one soul living, that I have been so very particu- 
^lar already. As my life and opinions are likely to 
make some noise in the world, and, if I conjecture 
right, will take in all ranks, professions, and denomi- 
nations of men whatever, — be no Jess read than the 
Pilgrim's Progress itself, — and, in the end, prove the 
very thing which Montaigne dreaded his Essays should 
turn out, that is, a book for a parlour-windo^ ; — I 
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fiAd it iie<ie88ary to consult every orie a little in Ms 
turn-; and therefore must beg pardon for going on a 
little farther in the same way : for which cause right 
glad I am that I have begun the history of myself in 
the way I have done ; and that I am able to go on, 
tracing every thing in it, as Horace says, ab avo, 

Horace, I know, does not recommend this fashiod 
altogether : but that gentleman is speaking only of &it 
epic poem, or a tragedy — (I forget which) ; — besides, 
if it was not so, I should beg Mr. Horace's pardon ; 
r~for in writing what I have set about, I shall confine 
m3rself neither to his rules, nor to any man's rules that 
ever lived. 

To such however as do not choose to go so far back 
into these things, I can give no better advice than that 
they skip over the remaining part of this chapter ; for 
I declare befoitB-hand^ 'tis wrote only for the curious 
and inquisitive^ 

' . Shut the door. 1 was begot in the night 

betwixt the first Sunday and the first Monday in the 
month of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighteen. I am positive I was — 
But how I came to be so very partiicular in my ac- 
coont of a thing which happetfed before I was born, is 
owing to another small anecdote known only in our 
own family, but now made public for the better clear- 
ing up this point. 

My father, you must know, who was originally a 
Turkey merchant, but had left off business for some 
years, in order to retire to and die upon his paternal 
estate in the county of — , was, I believe, one of the 
most regular men in every thing he did, whether 'twas 
matter of business or matter of amusement, that evef 
lived. As a shiall specimen of this extreme exactness 
of his, to which he was in truth a slave, he had made 
it a mU for many years of his life, — on the first Sun- 
day night of every month throughout the whole year, 
as certain as ever the Sunday night came, — to wind up 
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a large house-clock, whicb we ii«d standing on iHi 
back stairs' head, with his own hands : — and bemg 
apmewhere between fifty and sixty years of age at the 
time I hare been speaking of, be had likewise gradu« 
ally brought some cMther little family concernments to 
the same period, in order, as he would often say t6 
my uncle Toby, to get them all out of the way at ooe 
time, and be no more plagued and pestered with thent 

^he rest of the month. 

It was attended but with one misfortune, which, in 
a great measure, fell upon myself, and the effects of 
which, I fear, I shall carry with me to my grave ; 
namely, that from an unhappy association of ideas^ 
which have no connexion in nature, it so fell out at 
length, that my poor mother could never hear the said 

^clock wound up, but the thoughts of some other things 
junavoidably popped into her head ->— et vice vend .*—* 
which strange combination of ideas, the sagacious 
Locke, who certainly understood- the nature of these 
things better than most men, affirms to have produced 

\ more wry actions than all other sources of prejudice 

\whatsoever. 

But this by the bye. 

Now it appears by a memorandum in my father's 
pocket-book, which now lies upon the table, ' That 
on Lady-day, which w&s on the 25th of the same 
month in which I date my geniture,-^ — my father set 
out upon his journey to London, with my eldest bro- 
ther Bobby, to fix him at Westminster school ;' and, 
as it appears from the same authority, ' That he did 
not get down to his wife and family till the second 
week in May following,' — it brings the thing almost 
to a certainty* However, what follows in the begin-^ 
niog of the next cEapter, puts it beyond all possibility 
of doubt. 

■ « But pray, sir, what was your father doing all 

December, January, and February ?-*— -Why, tnadam^ 
«^e was all that time afflicted with a sciatica* 
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CHAPTER Vi 



' .On the iifth day of November, 1718, wbicbi to tbe 
era fixed on, was as near nine calendar months as any 
husband coald in reason have expected* — ^was I, Tris- 
tram Shapdy, Gentleman, brought forth into this scurvy 

and disastrous world of ours. 1 wish I had been 

born in the Moon, or. in any of the planets^ (except 
Jupiter or Saturn, because I never could bear cold 
weather) for it could not well have fared ^worse with 
me in any of them (though I will not answer for Venus) 
than it has in this vile, dirty planet of ours, — which, o' 
my conscience, with reverence be it spoken, I take to 
be jnade up of the shreds and clippings of the rest ; 
not but the planet is well enough, provided a man 
could be born in it to a great title, or to a great estate ; 
or could any how contrive to be called up to public 

charges and employments of dignity or power ; > 

but that is not my case ;■ and therefore every man 

will speak of the fair as his own market has gone in 

it ;._£Qr which cause, I affirm it over again to be 

one of tbe vilest worlds that ever was made ; — for I 

/can truly say, that from the first hour I drew my 

' breath in it, to this, that I can now scarce draw it at all, 

for an asthma I got in seating against the wind in 

JPlanders,*-! have been the continual sport of what 

the world calls Portune ; and though I will not wrong 

ber by saying, she has ever made me fe?l the weight 

of any:great or signal evil ; ^yet> with all the good 

temper in the world, I affirm it of her, that in every 
stage of my life, and /at every turn and corner where 
she could get fairly at me, the ungracious duchess has 
pelted me with a set of as pitiful misadventures and 
cross accidents as ever small Hero sustained* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



In the beginning of the last chapter, I informed 
you exactly when I was born ; but I did not infornf 
you kow. No ; that particular was reserved entirely 
for a chapter by itself; — besides, sir, as you and I are 
in a manner perfect strangers to each other, it would 
not have been proper to have let you into too many 
circumstances relating to myself all at once. — You 
must have a little patience. I have undertaken, yoa 
see, to write not only my life, but my opinions also ; 
hoping and expecting that your knowledge of my cha- 
racter, and of what kind of a mortal I am, by the one, 
would give you a better relish for the other. As you 
proceed farther with me, the slight acquaintance, which 
is now beginning betwixt us, will grow into famili« 
arity ; and that, unless one of us is in fault, will ter- 
minate in friendship.— O diem prcBclarum .'—then no- 
thing which has touched me will be thought trifling in 
its nature, or tedious in its telling. Therefore, my 
dear friend and companion, if you should think me 
somewhat sparifig of my narrative on my first setthig^ 
out — bear with me, — and let me go on, and tell my 
story my own way : — or, if I should seem now and 
then to trifle upon the road, — »or should sometimes put 
Ott a fool's cap, with a bell to it, for a moment or t^o 
as we pass along, — don't fly off, — but rather cour- 
teously give roe credit for a little more wisdom than ap- 
r pears upon my outside; — ^^and, as we Jog on, either 
\ langh with me» or at me, or, in short, do any thing, — 
I only keep your temper. 



CHAPTER VII. 



In the same village where my fiather and my mother 
dwelt, dwelt also a thin, upright, motherly,, notable. 
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good old body of a midwifd, who, with the help of a 
little plain good sense, and some years full employ* ; 

ment in her business, in which she had all along trusted (i^^^' ' 
little to her own efforts, and a g^eat deal to those of 
dame Nature, — had acquired, in her way, no small 
degree of reputation in the world :«— by which word 
*^ world, need I in this place inform your worship, that 
I would be understood to mean no more of it than a 
small circle described upon the circle of the great 
world, of four English miles diameter, or thereabout^ 
of which the cottage where the good old woman lived 
is supposed to be the centre 7 She had been left, it 
seems, a widow in great distress, with three or fon^ 
small children, in her forty-seventh year ; and as she 
was at that time a person of decent carriage, — g)rav« 
deportment, — ^a woman moreover of few words, and' 
withal an object of compassion, whose distress, and 
silence under it, called out the louder for a friendlj^ 
lift,-^the wife of the parson of the parish was touched 
with pity ; and having often lamented an inconveni- 
ence to which her husband's €ock had for many yeani 
been eiiposed, inasmuch as there was no sueh thing as 
a midwife, of any kind or degree, to be jp;ot at, let th^ 
case have been ever so urgent, within less than six ot* 
seven long miles' riding ; which said seven long ikiites^ 
in dark nights and dismal roads, the country there* 
abouts being nothing but a deep clay, was almost 
equal to fourteen ; and that in effect was sometimes 
next to having no midwife at all ; it Came into het 
head, that it would be doing as seasonable a kindness 
to the whole parish as to the poor creature herself, to 
get her a little instructed in s^me of the plain princi* 
pies of the business, in order to set her up in it* A^ 
no woman thereabouts was better qualified to execute 
the. plan she had formed than hetself, the gentlewomail 
very charitably undertook i%^ ; and having great in^ 
iluence over the female part of the parish^ she found 
no difficulty in effecting it to the utmost of her wishes. 
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III tnitli« tikt parson joioed his interest with his wife'it 
in the whole affair ; and» in order to do tiungi as theyt 
should be, and give the poor aonl as good a title by 
law to practise^ as Us wife had given by institution , — > 
be checifu lly -paid the fees for the ordinary's license 
himself, amounting in the whole to the sum of eighteen 
shillings and four pence ; so that, betwixt them both^ 
the good woman was fully invested in the real and 
corporal possession of her office, together with all ita 
rights, members, and appwrtenances whatsoever, . 

These last words, you must know, were not accord-* 
ing to the old form in which such licenses, faculties, 
and powers usually ran, which, in like cases, had here-^ 
4ofore been granted to the sisterhood ; but it was ac-« 
eording to a neat formula of Didius his own devising; 
who having a particular turn for taking to pieces and 
new-framing over asain all kind-of instruments in that 
way, not only hit upon this dainty amendment, but 
coaxed many of the old licensed matrons in the neigh-f 
bourhood to open their faculties afresh, in order to have 
this whim-wham of his inserted* 

I own I never could envy Didius in these kinds of 
fancies of his: — but every man to his own taste. — Did 
not Dr. Kunastrokius, that great man, at his leisure 
hours, take the greatest delight imaginable in combing 
of asses' tails, and plucking the dead hairs out with, his 
teeth, though he had tweezers always in his pocket ? 
Nay, if you come to that, sir, have not the wisest of 
men in all ages, not excepting Solomon himself, — have 
Uiey not had their Hobby-Horses, — their running 
horses, — their coins and their cockle-shells, their drums^ 
and their trumpets, their fiddles, their pallets, theiif 
maggots, and their butterflies T-r-and so long as a mad 
ridei his Hobby-Horsb peaceably and quietly along 
(he king's highway^ and neither compels you nor me 
to. get up behind him^-rpray, sir, what have either yoti 
or I to do with it ? 
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CHAPTER VIII, 
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is no disputing against Hobby-Horses ; and for my 
party I seldom do ; nor could I with any sort of grace, 
liad I been aa enemy to them at the bottom ; for hap- 
pening, at certain interrals and changes of the moon, 
to be both fiddler and painter, according as the fly 
stings, — ^be it known to you, that I keep a couple of 
pads myself, upon which, ip their turns, (nor do I 
eare who knows it) I frequently ride out and take 
the air ; — though sometimes, to my shame be it spoken, 
I take somewhat longer journeys than what a wise man 
would Uiink altogether right. — But the truth is, — I ani 
not a wise man ; — and, besides, am a mortal of so little 
consequence in the world, it is not much matter what 
I do : so I seldom fret or fume at all about it : nor 
does it much disturb my rest, when I see such great 
lords and tall personages as hereafter follow ; — such« 
for instance, as my lord A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, 
K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, and so on, all of a row, mount- 
ed upon their several horses ; — some with large stirrups, 
getting on in a more grave and sober pace ;~ others, on 
the contrary, tucked up to their very chins, with whips 
across their mouths, scouring and scampering it away 
like so itaany little party-coloured devils astride a mort- 
gage, — and as if some of them were resolved to break 
tiieir necks. — So much the better, — say I to myself*--^ 
for^ in case the worst should happen, the world will 
make a shift to do excellently well without them; and 
for the rest, — why, — God speed them, — e'en let theni 
ride on without opposition from me; for were their 
lordships unhorsed this very night — *tis ten to one but 
that' many of them would be worse mounted by one 
half before to-morrow morning. 

Not one of these instances therefore can be said to 
break in upon my rest. — But ther6 is an instance, 
which I own puts me off my guard, and that is, when 
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I see one born for great actions, and, what is still more 
for his honour, whose nature ever inclines him to good 
ones ; — ^whea I behold snch a one, my lord, like your- 
self, whose principles and conduct are as generous add 
noble as his blood, and whom, for that reason, a cor-t- 
rupt world cannot spare one moment; — when I see 
such a one, my lord, mounted, though it is but for a 
minute beyond the time which my love to my conntn^ 
has prescribed to him, and my aealfor his glory wished, 
^then, my lord, I cease to be a philosopher, and^ in 
the first transport of an honest impatience^ I wish the 
HoBBT-HoRSB, with all his fraternity, at the devil. 

' My Lord, 
' I sudntain this to be a dedication, notwithstanding its singu- 
larity in the three great essentials of matter, form, and place : I 
beg, therefore, you will accept it as such, and that you will permit 
fne to lay it, with the most respectful humility, at your lordsliip's 
feety-rwhen yon are upon them, — which you can be when yo6 
please ; — and that is, my lord, whenever there is occasion for it j 
knd I will add, to the best purposes too. 
^ ' I have the honour to be, my lord, 

* Your lordship's most obedient, 
' and most devoted, and most humble servant, 

/Tristram Shandy.* 



CHAPTER IX. 



. 1 solemirly declare to all mankind, that the Bhore de«& 

dieation was made for no one Prince, Prelate, Pope, <dv 

Potentate,— ^Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount,or Baron, 

of this^ or any other realm in Christendom \ — nor ha^ 

it yet been hawked about, or offered publicly or ^ri« 

yately^ directly, or indirectly, to any one person or 

I personagei ^reat or small ; but is honestly a true Ylt* 

] gin- Dedication, untried upon any soul living. 

^ ! I labour this point so particularly, merely to renior4 

any offence or objection which might arise against it 

froih the itaanner in which I propose to make the most 

of it ; — which is the putting it up fairly to public sale } 

whiqh I aowdoi - -^ 
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— Every autbor baa a way of his own in bringiDjr 
his points to bear ; — for my own part, as I bate cba£ 
feriitg and higgling for a few guineas in a dark entry, 
I, resolved within myself, from the very beginning, to 
deal squarely and openly with your Great Folks in this 
affair, and try whether f should not come off the better 
by it- 

If therefore there is any one Duke, Marouis, Earl; 
Viscount, or Baron, in these His Majesty's aominions, 
who stands in need of a tight, genteel dedication, and 
whom the above will suit, (for, by-Uie-bye, unless it 
suits in some degree, I will not part with it) — it is 
much at his service for fifty guineas ; which I am po- 
sitive is twenty guineas less than it ought to be afford- 
ed for, by any man of genius. 

My lord, if you examine it over again, it is far from 
being a gross piece of daubing, as some dedications 
are. The design, your lordship sees, is good, — ^the co- 
louring transparent, — the drawing not amiss ;-— or, to 
speak more like a man of science, and measure my 
piece in the painter's scale, divided into 20, — I be- 
lieve, my lord, the outlines will turn out as 12, — the 
composition as 9, — the colouring as 6, — the expression 
13 and a half, — and the design, — if I may be allowed, 
my lord, to understand my own design, and supposing 
absolute perfection in designing, to be as 20, — I think 
it cannot well fall short of 19. Besides all this, — there 
is keeping in it ; and the dark strokes in the Hobby* 
Horse, (which is a secondary figure, and a kind of 
back-ground to the whole) give great force to the 
principal lights in your own figure, and make it come 
off wonderfully ; — and besides, there is an air of ori- 
ginality in the tout ensemble. 

Be pleased, my good lord, to order the sum to be 
paid into the hands of Mr. Dodsley, for the benefit of 
the author ; and in the next edition care shall be taken 
that this chapter be expunged, and your lordship's 
titles, distinctions, arms, and good actions, be placed 
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at the front of the preceding chapter : all which, from 
the words De gv^ilms non est disputandum, and what* 
ever else in this hook relates to Hobby- Horses, but 
no more, shall stand dedicated to your lordship. — The 
rest I dedicate to the Moon, who, by-the-bye, of all 
the Patrons or Matrons I can think of, has most power 
to set my book a-going, and make the world run mad 
after it. 

' Bright Goddess, 
'If thou art not too basy with Candid and Miss Cukeound's 
affain, — take Tristram Shandy's under thy protection also.' 



CHAPTER X. 



Whatever degree of small merit the act of benignity 
in favour of the midwife might justly claim, or in whom 
that claim truly rested, — at first sight seems not very^ 
material to this history ; certain however it was, that 
the gentlewoman, the parson's wife, did run away at 
that time with the whole of it ; and yet, for my life, 
I cannot help thinking but that the parson himself, 
though he had not the good fortune to hit upon the 
design first, — yet, as he heartily concurred in it the 
moment it was laid before him, and as heartily parted 
with his money to carry it into execution, had a claim 
to some share of it, — if not to a full half of whatever 
honour was due to it. 

The world at that time was pleased to determine the 
inatter otherwise. 

Lay down the book, and I will allow you half a 
day to give a probable guess at the grounds of this 
procedure. 

Be it known then, that, for about five years before 
the date of the midwife's license, of which you have 
had so circumstantial an account, — the parson we have 
to do with, had made himself a country-talk by a 
breach of all decorum, which he bad committed against 
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himself, bis station, and his ofEice : — and that was in 
Deyer appearing better, or otherwise mounted, than 
upon a lean, sorry, jack -ass of a horse, value about 
one pound fifteen shillings; who, to shorten all de- 
scription of him, was full brother to Rosinante, as far 
as similitude congenial could make him; for he fin- 
swered his description to a hair-breadth in every thing, 
— except that I do not remember 'tis any where said 
that Kosinante was broken- winded ; and that, more- 
over, Rosinante, as is the happiness of most Spanish 
horses, fat or lean, — was undoubtedly a horse at alt 
points. 

I know very well that the Hero's horse was a horse 
of chaste deportment, which may have given grounds 
for the contrary opinion : but it is as certain, at the 
same time, that Rosinante's continency (as may be 
demonstrated from the adventure of the Yanguesian 
carriers) proceeded from no bodily defect or cause 
whatsoever, but from the temperance and orderly cur- 
rent of his blood. — And let me tell you, madam, there 
is a great deal of very good chastity in the world, in 
behalf of which you could not say more for your life. 

Let that be as it may, as my purpose is to do exact 
justice to every creature brought upon the stage of 
tliis dramatic work, — I could not stine this distinction 
in favour of Don Quixote's horse ; — in all other points, 
the parson's horse, I say, was just such another : for 
he was as lean, and as lank, and as sorry a jade, as 
Humility herself could have bestrided. 

In the estimation of here and there a man of weak 
judgment, it was greatly in the parson's power to 
have helped the figure of this horse of his,— for he 
was master of a very handsome demi-peaked saddle, 
quilted on the seat with green plush, garnished with a 
double row of silver-headed, studs, and a noble pair of 
shining brass stirrups, with a housing altogether suit- 
able, of gray superfine cloth, with an edging of black 
laecy terminating in a deep, black, silk fringe, ptywif^. 
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<r<^«*^aH which he had purchased in the pride and 

Crime of bis life» together with a graad emboesed ] 
ridle» ornamented at all points as it should be. 

But not caring to banter his beast* he had hong all 
these up behind his study-door ; and, in lieu of them^ 
had seriously befitted him with just such a bridle and 
such a saddle as the figure and value of such a steed 
might well and truly deserve. 

In the several sallies about his parish, and in th^ 
neighbouring visits to the gentry who lived around 
him, — you will easily comprehend, that the parson, so 
appointed, would both hear and see enough to keep 
his philosophy from rusting. To speak the truth, he 
never could enter a village, but he caught the atten* 

tioB of both old and young, Labour stood still as 

he passed, — the bucket hung suspended in the middle 
of the well, — the spinning-wheel forgot its round ,--<• 
even chuck-farthing and shuffie-cap themselves stood 
gaping till he had got out of sight ; and as his move- 
ment was not of the quickest, he had generally time 
^ough upon his hands to make his observations,-^to 
hear the groans of the serious, and the laughter of 
the light-hearted : all which he bore with excellent 
tranquillity. His character was, — he loved a jest in. 

^ his heart, — and as he saw himself in the true point of 
ridicule, he would say he could not be angry with 
others for seeing him in a light in which he so strongly 

^ saw himself ;r—so that to his friends, who knew his 
foible was not the love of money, and who therefore 
made the less scruple ia bantering the extravagance 
of his humour, — instead of giving the true cause, — he 
chose rather to join in the laugh against himself; and 
as hcnever carried one single ounce of flesh upon his 
own bones, being altogether as spare a figure as his 
beast* — he would sometimes insist upon it, that the 
horse was as good as the rider deserved ; — that they 
were, centaur-like, both of a piece. At other times, 
and in other moods, when his spirits were above the 
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temptation of false wit« — he would say, be found him« 
self ^oiog off fast in a consumption ; and, with ffreat 
gravity, would pretend, he could not bear the sight of 
a fat horse, without a dejection of heart, and a sensible 
alteration in his pulse ; and that he had made choice 
of the lean one he rode upon, not only to keep himseLf 
in countenance^ but in spirits. 

At different times he would give fifty humorous and 
apposite reasons for riding a meek-spirited jade of a 
broken- winded horse, preferably to one of mettle ;-** 
for on such a one he could sit mechanically, and medi* 
tate as delightfully de vanitate mundi etJfugA saculi, 
as with the advantage of a death's head before him ;— ^ 
that, in all other exercitations, he coqld spend his 
time, as be rode slowly along, — to as much account as 
in fais study ;-— that he could draw up an argument in 
his sermon, — or a hole in his breeches, as steadily on 
the one as in the other;— that brisk trotting and slow 
argumentation, like wit and judgment, were two iur 
compatible movements ; but that upon his steed, he 
could unite and reconcile every thing ; — ^he could com- 
pose his sermon, — he could compose his cough, — and» 
in case nature gave a call that way, he could likewise 
compose himself to sleep. — In short, the parson upon 
such encounters would assign any cause but the true 
cause ; — and he withheld the true one, only out of a 
nicety of temper, because he thought it did honour to 
him. 

But the truth of the story was as follows : — In the 
first years of this gentleman's life, and about the tim^ 
when the superb saddle and bridle were purchased by 
him, it had been his manner, or vanity, or call it what 
you will, — to run into the opposite extreme. — In the 
language of the country where he dwelt, he wa^^said 
to have loved a good horse, and generally had one of 
the best in the whole parish standing in his stable aU 
ways ready for saddling ; and as the nearest midwife, 
as I told you, did not live nearer to the village than 
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seven miles, and in a vile country, — it so fell out, that 
the poor gentleman was scarce a whole week together 
without some piteous application for his beast ; and as 
he was not an unkind- hearted man, and every case 
^aa more pressing and more distressful than the last, 
— as much as he loved hb beast, he had never a heart 
to refuse him ; the upshot of which was generally this, 
that his horse was either clapped, or spavined, or 
greazed ; — or he was twitter-boned, or broken- winded, 
or something, in short, or other had befallen him, 
which would let him carry no flesh ; — so that he had 
every nine or ten months a bad horse to get rid of, — 
and a good horse to purchase in his stead. 

What the loss in such a balance might amount to, 
communibus annis, I would leave to a special jury of 
sufferers in the same traffic, to determine ; — but let it 
be what it would, the honest gentleman bore it for 
many years without a murmur, till at length, by re* 
peated ill accidents of the kind, he found it necessary 
to take the thing under consideration; and, upon 
weighing the whole, and summing it up in his mind, 
he found it not only disproportioned to his other ex- 
penses, but withal so heavy an article in itself as to 
disable him from any other act of generosity in his 
parish ; besides this, he considered, that with half the 
sum thus galloped away, he could do ten times as 
much good ; — and what still weighed more with him 
than all other considerations put together, was this, 
that it confined all his charity^ into one particular 
channel, and where, as he fancied, it was the least 
wanted; namely, to the child-bearing and child* 
getting part of his parish ; reserving nothing for the 
impotent, — nothing for the aged, — nothing for the 
maiiy comfortless scenes he was hourly called forth to 
visit, where poverty and sickness and affliction dwelt 
together. 

For these reasons he resolved to discontinue the ex-* 
pittse ; and there appeared but two possible ways to 
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:extricate him clearly out of it ; — ^and tbese were, eithei: 
to make it an irreyocable law never more to lend hib 
steed upon any application whatever, — or else be con- 
tent to ride the last poor devil, such as they had made 
him, with all his aches and infirmities, to the yery end 
of the chapter. 

As he xlreaded his own constancy in the first, — he 
very cheerfully betook himself to the second; and 
though he could very well have explained it, as I said^ 
to his honour, — yet, for that very reason, he had a 
spirit above it ; choosing rather to bear the contempt 
of his enemies and the laughter of his friends, than un- 
dergo the pain of telling a story which might seem a 
panegyric upon himself. 

I have the highest, idea of the spiritual and refined 
sentiments of this rieverend gentleman, from this single 
stroke in his character, which I think comes up to any 
of the honest refinements of the peerless knight of La 
Mancha^ whom, by the bye, with all his follies, I love 
more» and would actually have gone farther to have 
paid a visit to, than the greatest hero of antiquity. 

But this is not the moral of my story : the thing I 
had in view was to show the temper of the world im 
the wholeof this affair. — For you must know, that so 
Jong as this explanation would have done the parson 
4Mredit, — the devil a soul could find it out : — I suppose 
his. enemies would not, and that his friends could not. 
— ^But no sooner did he bestir himself in behalf of 
the midwife, and pay the expenses of the ordinary^s 
license to set her up, — but the whole secret came out ; 
every horse he had lost, and two horses more than 
ever he had lost, with all the circumstances of their 
destruction, were known and distinctly remembered. 
The •'Story ran like wildfire : — * The parson had a' re- 
turning fit of pride. which had just seized him ; and he 
was going to be well mounted once again in his Hfe^ 
tand if it was so, 'twas plain as the sun at noon-day^ 
he would pocket. the expense of the license ten times 
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told« the very first year ; — so that every body was left 
to judge what were his Tiews io this act of charity/ 

What were bis Tiews in this, and in every otfa^ 
action of his lifey-'«or rather what were the opinione 
which floated in the brains of other people concerning 
it, was a thought which too much floated in his ews, 
and too often broke in upon his rest, when he should 
have been sound asleep. 

About ten years ago, this gentleman had the good 
fortune to be made entirely easy upon that score, — It 
being just so long since he left his parish ,<^T^and the 
whole world at the same time behind him ;«— and 
stands accountable to a Judge, of whom he will have 
no cause to complain. 

tBut there is a fatality attends the actions of some 
men : order them as they will, they pass through \, 
certain medium, which so twists and refracts theoi 
from their true directions, — that, with all the titles to 
praise which a rectitude of heart can give, the doers 
of them are nevertheless forced to live and die without 
it. 

Of the truth of which, this gentleman was a painful 
• .example.— —But to know by what means this came 
to pass, — and to make that knowledge of use to yoo, I 
insist upon it that you read the two- following chapters, 
which contain such a sketch of his life and conversa*- 
tion, as will carry its moral along with it. When this 
is done, if nothing stops us in our way,* we will go on 
with the midwife. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Yorick was this parson's name^ and, what is very- 
remarkable in it, (as appears from a most ancient ac- 
count of the family, wrote upon strong vellum, and 
now in perfect preservation) it had been exactly so 
•pelt for near^ — ^I was within an aoe of saying nine 
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bundreS j^m ; — but I would not shske tny credit in 
telling an improbable truth, however indisputable in 
itself ;-<^^d thefrfore I shall content myself with only 
sayiog,-"— =-it had been exactly so spelt, without the 
least variation or transposition of a single letter, for I 
do not know how long ; which is more than I would 
venture to say of one half of the best surnames in the 
kingdom ; which, in a course of years, bare generally 
undergone as many chops and changes as their owners. 
— Has this been owing to the pride, or to the shame of 
the respective proprietors? — In honest truth, I think 
sometimes to the one, and sometimes to the other, just 
as the temptation has wrought. But a villanous affair 
it is, and will one day so blend and confound us all 
together, that no one shall be able to stand up and 
swear, * That his own great-^grandfather was the man 
who did either this or that.' 

Thisevfl lias been sufficiently fenced against by the 
prudent care of the Yorick family ; — and their reli- 
gious preservation of these records I quote, which do 
farther inform us. That the family was originally of 
Danish extraction, and had been transplanted into 
£nglatid as early as in the reign of Horwendillus, 
king of Denmark, in whose court, it seems, an an- 
cestor of this Mr. Yorick, and from whom he was 
lineally descended,, held a considerable post to the day 
of his death. Of what nature this considerable post 
was, this record saith not; — it only adds, that, for 
near two centuries, it had been totally abolished, as 
altogether unnecessary, not only in that court, but in 
every other court of the Christian world. 

It has often come into my head, that this post could 
be no other than that of the king's chief jester; — and 
that Hamlet's Yorick, in our Shakspeare, many of 
whose plays, you know, are founded upon authen- 
ticated facts, was certainly the very man. 

I have not the time to look into Saxo Grammaticus's 
Danish History, to know the certainty of this;— ^but if 
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you haye leisure, and can easily get at the book^ yott 
qaay do it full as well yourself. 

1 had just time, in my travels through Denmark 
with Mr. Noddy's eldest son, whom, in the year 1741, 
i accompanied as governor, riding along with him at 
a prodigious rate through most parts of Europe, and of 
wnich original journey performed by us two, a most 
delectable narrative will be given in the progress of 
this work; — I had just time, I say, ana that was 
all, to prove the truth of an observation made by a 
long sojourner in that country; — —namely, *That 
Nature was neither very lavish, nor was she very 
stingy in her gifts of genius and capacity to its inhabit* 
ants; — ^but, like a discreet parent, was moderately 
kind to them all ; observing such an equal tenor la 
the distribution of her favours, as to bring them, in 
those points, pretty nearly to a level with each other ; 
so that you will meet with few instances in that king- 
dom of refined parts ; but a great deal of good plain 
household understanding amongst all ranks of people,, 
of which every body has a share ;' which is, I think, 
very right* 

With us, you see, the case is quite different: — we 
are all ups and downs in this matter ; — ^you are a great 
genius ; or 'tis fifty to one, sir, you are a great dunce 
and a blockhead ; — not that there is a total want of 
intermediate steps ; — no, we are not so irregular as that 
comes to ; — but the two extremes are more common, 
and in a greater degree, in this unsettled island, where 
Mature, in her gifts and dispositions of this kind, is 
most whimsical and capricious ; Fortune herself not 
being more so in the bequest of her goods and chattels 
than she. 

This is all that ever staggered my faith in regard to 
Yorick's extraction, who, by what I can remember of 
him, and by all the accounts I could ever get of him^ 
seemed not to have had one single drop of Danish blood 
in his whole crasis : in nine hundred years, it might poa4 
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sibly have all run out : 1 will not philosophize one 

moment with you about it : for happen how it would , the 
fact was this : — that instead of that cold phlegm and 
exact regularity of sense and humours you would hava 
looked for in one so extracted,— he was, on the con-^ 
( trary, as mercurial and sublimated a composition, — as 

heteroclite a creature in all his declensions, with as 

much life and whim, and gaieU de cceur about him, as 
the kindliest climate could have engendered and put ta» 
gether. With all this sail, poor Yorick carried not one 
ounce of ballast ; he was utterly unpractised in the 
world ; and, at the age of twenty-six , knew j ust about as 
well how to steer his course in it, as a romping unsus- 
picious girl of thirteen : so that upon his first setting out, 
the brisk gale of his spirits, as you will imagine, ran him 
foul ten times in a day of somebody's tackling ; and as 
the grave and more slow-paeed were oftenest in his 
way, — —you may likewise imagine, 'twas with such 
he had generally the ill luck to get the most entangled. 
For aught I know, there might be some mixture of un- 

lucky wit at the bottom of such fracas : for, to 

1 speak the truth, Yorick had an invincible dislike and 

Uppposition in his nature to gravity ; — not to gravity as 

^such; — for where gravity was wanted, he would be 

the most grave or serious of mortal men for days and 

K weeks together ; — ^but he was an enemy to the affecta- 

||tion of it, and declared open war against it, only as it 

appeared a cloke for ignorance or for folly : and then 

whenever it fell in his way, however sheltered and 

protected, he seldom gave it much quarter. 

Sometimes, in his wild way of talking, he would 
say, that Gravity was an arrant scoundrel, and, he 
would add, — of the most dangerous kind too, — be- 
cause a sly one; and that he verily believed, more 
honest well-meaning people were bubbled out of their 
goods and money by it in one twelvemonth, than by 
pocket- picking and shop-lifting in seven. In the 
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aaked temper which a merry heart discoveriedy he' 

would say there was no danger,— *bat to its*plf :^— 

whereas the very essence of gravity was design, Aild 

consequently deceit ; — 'twas a taught trick, to gain 

credit of the world for more sense and knowledge theaik 

a man was worth ; and that, with all his pretensione,— ^ 

it was no better, but often worse, than what a Freoch 

pWit had long ago defined it, — viz« A mysterious ear^ 

\ riage of the body, to coter the defects of the mind ^ — • 

I which definition of gravity, Yorick, with, great iitl- 

\ prudence, wonld say, deserved to be wrote in leltei^ 

|j>fgold. 

But, in plain truth, he was a man unhackneyed 
and unpractised in the world ; and was altogether ad 
indiscreet and foolish on every other subject of dis- 
course where policy is wont to impress restraint. 
r Yorick had no impression but one, and that was #faat 
arose from the nature of the deed spoken of ; which 
impression he would usually translate into plain £ti- 
glish, without any periphrasis ; — and too oft without 
much distinction of either person, time, or place ; — so 
that when mention was made of a pitiful or ungenre^ 

rous proceeding, he never gave himself a moment's 

time to reflect who was the hero of the piece, — what 
his station, — or how far be had power to hurt him 
hereafter ;— — but, if it was a dirty action, — without 
more ado, — The man was a dirty fellow ; — and S6 on. 
And as his comments had usually the ill fate to be 
terminated either in a ton mot, or to be enlivened 
throughout with some drollery or hpmour of expres- 
sion, it gave wings to Yorick's indiscretion. In a 
Word, though he never sought, yet, at the same time, 
as he seldom shunned occasions of saying what came 

.uppermost, and without much ceremony, he bad 

but too many temptations in life, of scattering his wit 
and his humour, — his gibes and his jests about him* 
They were not lost for want of gathering* 
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What were the consequences, and what was Yo- 
rick's catastrophe thereupon, you will read in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER XII. 



The Mortgager and Mortgagee differ the one from 
the other not more in length of purse, than the Jester 
and Jestee do in that of memory. But in this. the 
conkparison between them runs, as the scholiasts call 
it, upon all four ; which, by the bye, is upon one ot 
two legs more than some of the best of Romeros can 
pretend to ; — namely, that the one raises a sum, and 
the other a laugh at your expense, and thinks no more 
about it. Interest, however, still runs on in both cases ; 
— the periodical or accidental payments of it, just 
Irving to keep the memory of the affair alive ; till, at 
length, in some evil hour, — pop comes the creditor 
upon each, and by demanding principal upon the 
spot, together with full interest to the very day, 
maked them both feel the full extent of their obliga- 
tions. 

As the reader (for I hate your ifs) has a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, I need not say more to 
satisfy him, that my Hero could not go on at this rate 
without some slight experience of these incidental 
mementos. To speak the truth, he had wantonly in- 
volved himself in a multitude of small book-debts of 
this stamp, which, notwithstanding Eugenius's fre- 
quent advice, he too much disregarded ; thinking, that 
as not one of them was contracted through any malig- 
nancy; — but, on the contrary, from an honesty of 
aiin<^ and a mere jocundity of humour, they would 
all of them be crossed out in course. 

Eugenius would never admit this; and would ofteii 
tell him, that one day or other he would certainly be 
reckoned with ; and ne would often add, in an accent 
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of sorrowful apprehension, — to the uttermost mite. 
To which, Yorick, with his usual carelessness of heart,, 
would as often answer with a pshaw ! — and if the sub- 
ject was started in the fields, — with a hop, skip, and a 
jump at the end of it ; but if close pent up in the social 
chimney-corner, where the culprit was barricadoed in 
^ with a table and a couple of arm-chairs» and could not 
so readily fly off in a tangent, — Eugenius would then 
go on with his lecture upon discretion, in words to 
this purpose, though somewhat better put together : — 

Trust me, dear Yorick, this unwary pleasantry of 
thine will sooner or later bring thee into scrapes and 
difficulties, which no after wit can extricate thee out of* 

In these sallies, too oft I see it happens, that a 

person laughed at considers himself in the light of a 
person injured, with all the rights of such a situation 
Delonging to him ; and when thou yiewest him in that 
light too, and reckonest up his friends, his family, his 
kindred, and allies, — and musterest up with them the 
many recruits which will list under him from a sense 

of common danger, 'tis no extravagant arithmetic 

to say, that for every ten jokes thou hast got a hun- 
dred enemies ; and till thou hast gone on, and raised 
a swarm of wasps about thine ears, and art half stung 
to death by them, thou wilt never be convinced it 
is so. 

I cannot suspect it in the man whom I esteem, that 
there is the least spur from spleen or malevolence of 
intent in these sallies; — I believe and know them to 
be truly honest and sportive :^but consider, my dear 
lad, that fools cannot distinguish this, and that 
knaves will not ; and that thou knowest not what it is 
either to provoke the one, or to make merry with the 

other : whenever they associate for mutual defence, 

depend upon it, they will carry on the war in such a 
manner against thee, my dear friend, as to make thee 
heartily sick of it, and of thy life too. 
Revenge from some baneful corner shall level a tale 
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of dishonour at thee, which do innocence of heart or 

integrity of conduct shall set right. >The fortunes 

of thy house shall totter ; — ^thy character, which led 
the way to them, shall bleed on e^ery side of it ;, — 
thy faith questioned, — thy works belied, — thy wit for* 
gotten; — thy learning trampled on. To wind up the 
last scene of thy tragedy, Cruelty and Cowardice, twin 
ruffians, hired and set on by Malice in the dark, shall 
strike together at all thy infirmities and mistakes ; 

the best of us, my dear lad, lie open there : and 

trust me, — ^trust me, Yorick, wheHf to gratify a pri" 
vote appetite, it is once resolved upon, that an inno^ 
cent and a helpless creature shall be sacrificed, *tis 
an easy matter to pick up sticks enough from any 
thicket where it has strayed, to make a fire to offer it 
up with. 

Yorick scarce ever heard this sad vaticination of 
his destiny read over to him, but with a tear stealing 
from his eye, and a promissory look attending it, that 
he was resolved, for the time to come, to ride his tit 
with more sobriety. — But, alas, too late ! — a grand 
confederacy, with ••••* and ♦*••• at the head of it, 
was formed before the first prediction of it. — ^The whole 
plan of attack, just as Eugenius had foreboded, was 
put in execution all at once, — with so little mercy on 
the side of the allies, — and so little suspicion in Yo- 
rick, of what was carrying on against him, — that when 
he thought, good easy man! full surely preferment 
was o' ripening, — they had smote his root, and then ^he 
fell, as many a worthy man had fallen before him. 

Yorick, however, fought it out with all imaginable 
gallantry for some time ; till, overpowered by numbers^ 
and worn out at length by the calamities of the war, — 
but more so by the ungenerous manner in which it was 
carried on, — he threw down the sword ; and though he 
kept up his spirits in appearance to the last, he died^ 
nevertheless^ as was generally thought, quite broken* 
hearted. 
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What inclined Eogenius to tbe same opinion, was 
as follows : — 

A few hours before Yorick breathed his last, Eu- 
genias stepped in, with an intent to take his last sight 
and last farewell of him. Upon his drawing Yorick's 
curtain, and asking how he felt himself, Yorick, looking 
up in his face, took hold of his hand, — and, after 
banking him for the many tokens of his friendship to 
him, for which, he said, if it was their fate to meet 
hereafter, — ^he would thank him again and again, — he 
told him, he was within a few hours of giving his ene- 
mies the slip for ever. — I hope not, answered Euge- 
iiius, with tears trickling down his cheeks, and with the 
tvnderest tone that eyer man spoke, — I hope not, Yo- 
lick, said he. — ^Yorick replied, with a look up, and 
a gentle squeeze of Eugenius*s hand, and that was all ; 
-^but it cut Eugenius to his heart. — '■ — Come, come, 
Yorick, quoth Eugenius, wiping his eyes, and sum- 
moning tip the man within him, — my dear lad, be 
comforted, — let not all thy spirits and fortitude for- 
sake thee at this crisis when thou most wantest them ; 
—who knows what resources are in store, and what 

the power of God may yet do for thee ? Yorick 

laid his hand upon his heart, and gently shook his 
head. — For my part, continued Eugenius, crying bit- 
terly as he uttered the words, — I declare I know not, 
Yorick, how to part with thee; and would gladly 
flatter my hopes, added Eugenius, cheering up his 
voice, that there is still enough left of thee to make a 

bishop, ahd that I may live to see it. 1 beseech 

thee, Eugenius, quoth i orick, taking off his night- 
cap as well as he could with his left hand, — his right 
being still grasped close in that of Eugenius, — I be- 
seech thee to take a view of my head. 1 see no- 
thing that ails it, replied Eugenius. Then, alas ! my^ 
friend, said Yorick, let me tell you, that 'tis so bruised 
and mis-shapen with the blows which ••*♦• and **••♦, 
and some others have so unhandsomely given me in 
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the darky that I might say with Sancho Panza, that, 
should I recover, and ' mitres thereupon be suffered to 
raiit down from hearen as thick as hail, not one of 
the«i would fit it.'— -T-Yorick's last breath was hang- 
jiog upon bis trembling lips, ready to depart as he 
uttered this : yet still it was uttered with some- 
thing of a Gervantic tone ; — r-and as he spoke it, Eu^ 
g^ni^s could perceive a stream of lambent fire lighted 

up for a momefit in his eyes : ^aint picture of tbos^ 

fishes of his spirit, which (as Sbakspeajre said of bis 
ancestor) were wont to set the table in a roar I 

Eugenitts was convinced from this, that the heart of 
.bis friend was broke ; he squeezed his handi — and 
then walked softly out of the room* weeping as he 
walked. Yorick followed Eugenius with his eyes to 
the door : he then closed them>*--and never opened 
them more. 

He lies buried in the comer of his church-yard, in 

the parish of -r , under a plain marble slab, whicl^ 

hia friend Eugenius, by leave of bis executors, laid 
upon bis grave, with no more Aan these three words 
Of inscription, serving both for his epitjiph and 
elegy: — 



Alas, poor Yorick! 



mimmm^mmmm 



Ten times a day has Yorick's ghost the consolation 
to hear his monumental inscription read over with such a 
variety of plaintive tones, as denote a general pity and 
esteem for him : a footway crossing the church- 
yard, close by the side of his grave, — not a passenger 
goes by without stopping to cast a look upon it, — and 
sighing, as he walks on, 

ALAS» POOR YORICK ! 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



It is 80 long: since the reader of this rhapsodical 
work has heen parted from the midwife, that it is high 
time to mention her again to him, merely to pot hint 
in mind that there is such a body stiil in the world, 
" and whom, upon the best judgment I can form upon 
my own plan at present, I am going to introduce to 
him for go<Nl and all: but as fresh matter may be 
started, and much unexpected business fall out betwixt 
the reader and myself, which may require immediate 

despatch, 'twas right to take care that the poor 

woman should not be lost in the mean time ; — because, 
when she is wanted, we can no way do without her. 

I think, I told you that this good woman was a per- 
son of no small note and consequence throughout our 
whole village and township ; — that her fame had spread 
itself to the very out-edge and circumference of that 
circle of importance, of which kind every soul living, 
whether he has a shirt to his back or no, — has one 
surrounding him; — which said circle, by the way, 
whenever 'tis said that such a one is of great weight 
and importance in the world, 1 desire may be en- 
larged or contracted in your worship's fancy, in a 
compound ratio of the station, profession, knowledge, 
abilities, height and depth (measuring both ways) of 
the personage brought before you. 

In the present case, if I remember, I fixed it about 
four or five miles ; which not only comprehended the 
whole parish, but extended itself to two or three of the 
adjacent hamlets in the skirts of the next parish ; which 
made a considerable thing of it. I must add, that she 
was, moreover, very well looked on at one large grange* 
house, and some other odd houses and farms within 
two or three miles; as I said, from the smoke of her 
own chimney : but I must here, once for (ill, in- 
form you, that all this will be more exactly delineated 
and explained in a map, now in the hands of the en* 
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grayer, which, with many other pieces and developer 

ments of this work, will be added to the end of the 

twentieth volume, — not to swell the work, — I detest 

the thought of such a thing ;*— but by way of commen<» 

I tary, scholium, illustration, and key to such passages^ 

j incidents, or inuendos, as shall be thought to be either 

/ of private interpretation, or of dark or doubtful mean** 

f ing, after my Life and my Opinions shall have been 

read over (now don't forget the meaning of the word) 

by all the world : ^which, betwixt you and me, and 

in spite of all the gentlemen-reviewers in Great Britain, 
and of all that their worships shall undertake to write 
or say to the contrary, — I am determined shall be the 
case.— I need not tell your worship, that all this is 
spoke in confidence. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Upon looking into my mother's marriage-settlement, 
in order to satisfy myself and reader in a point neces^ 
sary to be cleared up, before we could proceed any 
farther in this history, — I had the good fortune to pop 
upon the very thing I wanted before I had read a day 
and a half straight forwards: — it might have taken 
me up a month; — which shows plainly, that when a 
man sits down to write a history, — ^though it be but 
the History of Jack Hickathrift or Tom Thumb, he 
knows no more than his heels what lets and confounded 
hinderapces he is to meet with in his way, — or what a 
dance he may be led, by one excursion or another, be<- 
fore all is over. Could a historiographer drive on his 
history, as a muleteer drives on his mule,— straight 
forward ;— for instance, from Rome all the way to 
Loretto, without ever once turning his head aside, 

either to the right hand or to the left, he might 

venture to foretel you to an hour-when he should get 
to his journey's end; but the thing is, morally 
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iqpeakiBgy impossible; for if he b a man of the leasl 
spirit, be will ba?e fifty deviations from a straight line 
to make with this or that party as he goes aloog» which 
he can no ways avoid. He will have views and pio<* 
spects to himself perpetually soliciting bi/s eye, wbich^ 
he can no more help standing still to look at than be 
can fly ; be will, moreover, have various 

Accounts to reconcile, - 

Anecdotes to pick up. 

Inscriptions to make out. 

Stories to weave in. 

Traditions to shift. 

Personages to call upon. 

Panegyrics tp paste up at this door, 

Pasquinades at that: all which both the man 

\ and the mule are exempt from. To sum up all, there 
are archives at every stage to foe looked into, and rolls, 
records, documents, and endless genealogies, which 
justice ever and anon calls him back to stay the read- 
ing of: in short, there is no end of it; — ^for my 

own part, I declare I have been at it these six weeks, 
making all the speed I possibly could, — and am not 
yet born : — I have just been able, and that*s all, to 
tell you when it happened, but not haw ;— so that yon 
see die thing is yet far from being accomplished. 

These unforeseen stoppages, which I own I bad no 
conception of when I first set out ; — but which, I am 
convinced now, will rather increase than dtmintdi as. J 
advance, — have struck out a hint which I am resolved 

to follow ; and that is,-^oot to be in a hurry ;^*but 

to go on leisurely, writing and publishing two voliipies 
of my life every year; — which, if I am suffered to go 
on quietly, and can make a tolerable bsrgain with my 
bookseller, I shall continue to do as long as I live* 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The artiple in my mother's marriage-settlement, 
whch I told the reader I was at the pains to search 
for, and which, now that I have found it, I think 
proper to lay before him, — is so much more fully ex- 
pressed in the deed itself than ever I can pretend to 
do it, that it would be barbarity to take it out of the 
lawyer's hand : — it is as follows : — 

• anD tW indenture furtijer toitnei^iSetf)» That 

the said Walter Shandy, merchant, in consideration 
of the said intended marriage to be had, and, by God's 
blessing, to be well and truly solemnized and consum- 
mated between the said Walter Shandy and Elizabeth 
Mollineux aforesaid, and divers other good and valu- 
able causes and considerations him thereunto specially 
moving, — doth grant, covenant, condescend, consent, 
conclude, bargain, and fully agree to and with John 
Dixon and James Turner, Esqrs. the above-named 
trustees, &c. &c.-— tO tDit^ — ^That in case it should 
hereafter so fall out, chance, happen, or otherwise 
come to pass, — that the said Walter Shandy, mer- 
chant, shall have left off business before the time or 
times that the said Elizabeth Mollineux shall, ac- 
cording to the course of nature, or otherwise, have left 
off bearing and bringing forth children ; — and that, in 
consequence of the said Walter Shandy having so left 
off business, he shall, in despight, and against the free- 
will, consent, and good-liking, of the said Elizabeth 
Mollineux, — make a departure from the city of Lon- 
don, in order to retire to and dwell upon his estate at 

Shandy Hall, in the county of , or at any other 

country-seat, castle, hall, mansion-house, messuage, 
or grange-house, now purchased or hereafter to be 
purchased, or upon any part or parcel thereof: — That 
then, and as often as the said Elizabeth Mollineux 
shall happen to be enceint with child or children se- 
verally and lawfully begot^ or to be begotten upon 
VOL. I. c 
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the body of the said Elizabeth MoUinenZy during her 
said coverture, — ^he the said Walter Shandy shall, at 
his own proper costs and charges, and out of his own 
proper monies, upon good and reasonable notice, which 
is hereby agreed to be within six weeks of her the said 
Elizabeth MoUineux's full reckoning, or time of sup- 
posed and computed delivery, — pay, or caase to be 
paid, the sum of one hundred and twenty pounds of 
good and lawful money, to John Dixon and James« 
Turner, Esqrs., or assigns, — upon trtisi and confidence, 
and for and unto the use and uses, intent, end, and 
purpose following: — Cl)dttj$ tO j»dpi — ^That the said 
sum of one hundred and twenty pounds shall be paid 
into the hands of the said Elizabeth MoUineux, or Id 
be otherwise applied by them the said trustees, for 
the well and truly hiring of one coach, with able and 
sufficient horses, to carry and convey the body of the 
said Elizabeth MoUineux, and the child or children 
which she shall be then and there enceini and preg^ 
nant with,*— unto the city of London ; and for the fur- 
ther paying and defraying of all other incidental costs, 
charges, and expenses whatsoever, — in and about, and 
for, and relating to, her said intended delivery and 
lying-in, in the said city or suburbs thereof: and that 
the said Elizabeth MoUineux shall and may, from 
time to time, and at all such time and times as are 
here covenanted and agreed upon, — ^peaceably and 
quietly hire the said coach and horses, and have free 
ingress, egress, and regress throughout her journey, in 
and from the said coach, according to the tenor, true 
intent, and meaning of these presents, without any let, 
suit, trouble, disturbance, molestation, discharge, hin- 
derance, forfeiture, eviction, vexation, interruption, or 
encumbrance whatsoever : — and that it shall moreover 
be lawful to and for the said Elizabeth MoUineux, 
from time to time, and as oft or often as she shall well 
and truly be advanced in her said pregnancy, to the 
time heretofore stipulated and agreed upon, — to live 
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and reside in sacli plsce or places, and in suck fkmily 
or families, and with such relations, friends, and other 
persons within the said city of London, as she, at her 
own will and pleasure, notwithstanding her present 
coverture, and as if she was a femme soU and uomar- 

ried,— shall think fit,— anD ti)i^ SfnOoitucr tntti)tt 

ixnttitf^tt])^ That for the more effectually carrying of 
the said covenant into execution, the said Waiter 
Shandy, merchant, doth hereby g^ant, bargain, sell, 
release, and confirm unto the said John Dixon and 
James Turner, £sqrs., their heirs, executors, and as- 
signs, in their actual possession now being, by rirtue 
of an indenture of bargain and sale for a year to them 
tiie said John Dixon and James Turner, Esqrs., by him 
the said Walter Shandy, merchant, thereof made; 
which said bargain and sale for a year, bears date the 
day next before the date of these presents, and by 
force and virtue of the statute for transferring of uses 
into possession, — Sill that the manor and lordship of 

Shandy, in the county of -^^ >, with all the rights, 

members, and appurtenances thereof; and all and 
every the messuages, houses, buildings, barns, stables, 
orchards, gardens, backsides, tofts, crofts, garths, 
cottages, lands, meadows, feedings, pastures, marshes, 
commons, woods, underwoods, drains, fisheries, waters, 
and water-courses; — ^together with all rents, rever- 
sions, services, annuities, fee-farms, knights' fees, 
views of frank-pledge, escheats, reliefs, mines, quar- 
ries, goods and chattels of felons and fugitives, felons 
of themselves, and put in exigent, deodands, fee-war*^ 
reus, and all other royalties and seigniories, rights, 
and jurisdictions, privileges, and hereditaments what- 
soever. and fll^O the advowson, donation, presen- 
tation, and free disposition of the rectory or parsonage 
of Shandy aforesaid, and all and every the tenths, 

1 tithes, glebe-lands/ 
In three words,— My mother was to lie in (if she 
chose it) in London. 
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But, in order to put a stop to the practice of any 
unfair play on the part of my mother, which a mar- 
riage-article of this nature too manifestly opened a 
door to, and which indeed had never been thought of 
at all, but for my uncle Toby Shandy ;— a clause was 
added in security of my father, which was this:— - 
*■ That in case my mother hereafter should, at any 
time, put my father to the trouble and expense of a 

)x>ndon journey, upon false cries and tokens, that, 

for every such instance, she should forfeit all the right 
and title which the covenant gave her to the next turn ; 
— but no more, — and so on, toties quoties, in as effec- 
tual a manner as if a covenant betwixt them had not 
been made.' — ^This, by the way, was no more than 
what was reasonable; — and yet, as reasonable as it 
was, I have ever thought it hard that the whole weight 
of the article should have fallen entirely, as it did, 
upon myself. 

But I was begot and born to misfortunes ; — for my 
poor mother, whether it was wind or water, — or a 
compound of both, — or neither ; — or whether it was 
simply the mere swell of imagination and fancy in 
jker; — or how far a strong wish and desire to have it 
so, might mislead her judgment : — in short, whether 
she was deceived or deceiving in this matter, it no 
way becomes me to decide. The fact was this, that 
in the latter end of September, 1717, which was the 
year before I was born, my mother having carried my 
father up to town much against the grain, — he per- 
emptorily insisted upon the clause; — so that I was 
doomed, by marriage- articles, to have my nose 
squeezed as flat to my face, as if the destinies had ac- 
tually spun me without one. 

How this event came about, — and what a train of 
vexatious disappointments, in one stage or other of my 
life, have pursued me from the mere loss, or rather 
c<>nipression, of this one single member^ — shall be laid 
before the reader all in due time. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



My father, as any body may naturally imagine, 
came down with my mother into the country, in but a 
pettish kind of a humour. The first twenty or five- 
and-twenty miles, he did nothing in the world but fret 
and teaze himself, and indeed my mother too, about 
the cursed expense, which he said might every shilling 
of it have been saved. Then, what vexed him more than 
everv thing else, was, the provoking time of the year, 
— which, as I told you , was towards the end of Sep- 
tember, when his wall-fruit, and green-gages especially, 
in which he was very curious, were just ready for 

pulling. ' Had he been whistled up to London, 

upon a Tom Fool's errand, in any other month of the 
whole year, he should not have said three words 
about it.' 

For the next two whole stages, no subject would go 
down, but the heavy blow he had sustained from the 
loss of a son, whom it seems he had fully reckoned 
upon in his mind, and registered down in his pocket- 
book, as a second staff for his old age, in case Bobby 
should fail him. ^ The disappointment of this,' he 
said, * was ten times more to a wise man, than all the 
money which the journey, &c. ha4 cost him, put to- 
gether : — rot the hundred and twenty pounds, — he did 
not mind it a rush.' 

From Stilton, all the way to Grantham, nothing in 
the whole affair provoked him so much as the condo- 
lences of his friends, and the foolish figure they should 

both make at church the first Sunday ; of which, 

in the satirical vehemence of his wit, now sharpened a 
little by vexation, he would give so many humorous 
and provoking descriptions, — and place his rib and 
self in so many tormenting lights and attitudes in 
the face of the whole congregation, — that, my mother 
declared, these two stages were so truly tragi-comical, 
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that she did nothing but laugh and cry in a breath, 
from one end to the other of them, all the way. 

From Grantham, till they had crossed the Trent, 
my father was out of all kind of patience at the Tile 
trick and imposition which he fancied my mother had 
put upon him in this affair. — ' Certainly,' he would 
say to himself^ oyer and oyer again, * the woman 
could not be deceived herself;- if she could,*-: — > 
what weakness!' — tormenting word! which led his 
imagination a thorny dance, and before all was o^er, 

played the deuce and all with him ; for sure as evet 

the word weakness was uttered, and struck full upon 
his brain, — so sure it set him upon running diviaioBs 
upon how many kinds of weaknesses there were ;• ■ »■ 
that there was such a thing as weakness of the body, 
< — as well as weakness of the mind, — and then he 
would do nothing but syllogise within himself, for a 
stage or two together, how far the cause of all these 
vexations might, or might not, have arisen out of 
himself. 

In short, he had so . many little subjects of dis-> 
quietude springing out of this one affair, all fretting 
successively in bis mind as they rose up in it, that my 
mother, whatever was her journey up, bad but an un- 
easy journey, of it down. In a word, as she 90m* 

plained to my uncle Toby, he would have tired out 
the patience of any flesh alive. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



' Though my father travelled homewards, as I told 
you, in none of the best of moods, — pshawing and 
pishing all the way down, — yet he had the complai-* 
sance to keep the worst part of the story still to him- 
self ; — which was the resolution he had taken of doiiig 
himself the justice, which my uncle Toby's clause in 
the marriage-s^tlement empoweced him ; nor waa it 
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tiU ti:^ very nighl in whidi I was begoiten^ wfaick 
was thirteen uontbs after, that sbe had the least inti- 
mation of his design ; when my father, happening, as 
you remeniLber, to be a little chagrined and out of tem- 
per, — took occasion, as they lay chatting gravely in 
bed afterwards, talking over what was to come^ — to 
let her know that she must accommodate herself as 
well as she could to the bargain, made between them 
in their marriage-deeds ; which was to lie*in of her 
ne^^t child in the country, 'to balance the last year's 
journey. 

My father was a gentleman of many virtues, — but 
be had a strong spice of that in his temper, which 
might, or might not, add to the number. — 'Tis known 
by the name of Perseverance in a good cause, — and of 
Obstinacy in a bad one : of this my mother had so 
much knowledge, that she knew ^twas to no purpose 
to make any remonstrance ; — so she e'en resolved to 
sit down quietly, and make the most of it«. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



As the point was that night agreed, or rather de* 
termined, that my mother should lie-in of me in the 
country, she took her measures accordingly ; for which 
purpose, when she was three days, or thereabouts, 
gone with child, she began to cast her eyes upon the 
midwife, whom you have so often heard me mention ; 
and before the week was well got round, as the fa-> 
mous Dr. Manningham was not to be had, she had 
come to a final determination in her mind, — not- 
withstanding there was a scientific operator within so 
near a call as eight miles of us« and who, moreover » 
had expressly written a iive>shilling book upon tho 
subject of midwifery, in which he had exposed, not 
only the blunders of the sisterhood itself, — but had 
likewise superadded many curious improvements for 
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the quicker extraction of the foetus in cross births, 
and some other cases of danger, which delay us in 
getting into the world ; notwithstanding all this, my 
mother, I say, was absolutely determined to trust her 
life, and mine with it, into no soul's hand but this old 
woman's only. — Now, this I like : — When we cannot 
get at the very thing we wish, — never to take up 
with the next best in degree to it. No : that's pitiful 
beyond description. — It is no more than a week from 
this very day, in which I am now writing this book 
for the edification of the world, — which is March D, 
1759, — that my dear, dear Jenny, observing I looked 
a little grave, as she stood cheapening a silk of five- 
and-twenty shillings a yard, — told the mercer, she 
was sorry she had given him so much trouble ; — and 
immediately went and bought herself a yard-wide 
stuff of tenpence a yard. — Tis the duplication of one 
and the same greatness of soul ; only, what lessened 
the honour of it somewhat in my mother's case, was, 
that she could not heroine it into so violent and ha- 
zardous an extreme, as one in her situation might 
have wished, because the old midwife had really some 
little claim to be depended upon, — as much, at least, 
as success could give her ; having, in the course of her 
practice of near twenty years in the parish, brought 
every mother's son of them into (he world without 
any one slip or accident, which could be laid to her 
account. 

These facts, though they had their weight, yet did 
not altogether satisfy some few scruples and uneasinesses 
which hung upon my father's spirits in relation to this 
choice. — To say nothing of the natural workings of 
humanity and justice — or of the yearnings of parental 
and connubial love, all which prompted him to leave 
as little to hazard as possible in a case of this kind ; 

^he felt himself concerned in a particular manner, 

that all should go right in the present case ;-^from the 
accumulated sorrow he lay open to, should any evil 
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betide his wife and child in lying-in at Shandy Hall. 

•= He knew the world judged by events, and would 

add to his afflictions in such a misfortune, by loading 

him with the whole blame of it. * Alas o*day ! — 

had Mrs. Shandy (poor gentlewoman !) had but her 
nfish in going up to town just to lie in and come down 
again ; — which, they say, she begged and prayed for 

upon her bare knees, and which, in my opinion, 

considering the fortune which Mr. Shandy got with 
her, — was no such mighty matter to have complied 
with, the Iddy and her babe might both of them have 
been alive at this hour.' 

This exclamation, my father knew, was unanswer- 
able; — and yet, it was not merely to shelter himself, 
— nor was it altogether for the care of his offspring 
and wife that he seemed so extremely anxious about 
this point ; — my father had extensive views of things, 
— and stood moreover, as he thought, deeply con- 
cerned in it for the public good, from the dread he 
entertained of the bad use an ill-fated instance might 
be put to. 

He was very sensible that all political writers upon 
the subject had unanimously agreed and lamented, 
from the beginning of Queen Elizabeth *s reign down 
to his own time, that the current of men and money 
towards the metropolis, upon one frivolous errand or 
another, — set in so strong, — as to become dangerous 

to our civil rights, — though, by the bye, a current 

was not the image he took most delight in ; — a eli«- 
temper was here his favourite metaphor, and he would 
run it down into a perfect allegory, by maintaining it 
was identically the same in the body national as in tlie 
body natural, where the blood and spirits were driven 
up into the head faster than they could find their ways 

down ; a stoppage of circulation must ensue, which 

was death in both cases. 

- There was little danger, he would say, of losing our 

liberties by French politics or French invasions; — r- 
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nor was be so much in pain of a consumptioa from tbe 
mass of corrupted matter and ulcerated humours in our 
constitution, which he hoped was not so bad as it was 
imi^ined ;<^bttt he verily feared» that in some violent 
push we should go off, all at once, in a state of apo- 
plexy ; — and then he would 8ay» The Lord have mercy 
tipon us alL 

My father was never able to give tbe history of this 
distemper » — without the remedy along with it. 

' Was I an absolute prince/ he would say, pulling 
up his breeches with both his hands,' as he rose firom 
his arm-chair^ * I would appoint able judges at every 
avenue of my metropolis, who should take cognliance 
of every foors business who came there ; — and if, up- 
on a fair and candid hearing, it appeared not of weight 
sufficient to leave his own home, and come up^ bag 
and baggage, with his wife and children, farmers' sobs» 
&c. <&c. at his backside, they should be all sent back, 
from constable to constable, like vagrants as they 
were, to the place of their legal settlements* By this 
means I should take care that my metropolis toit^ed 
not through its own weight; — that tbe head be no 
longer too big for the body ; — that the extremes, now 
wasted and pinned in, be restored to their due share of 
nourishment, and regain with it their natural strength 
and beauty : — I would effectually provide, that the 
meadows and corn-fields of my dominions shoukl 
laugh and sing ; — that good cheer and hospitality flou- 
rish once more ; — and that such weight and influence 
be fuit thereby into the hands of the squirality of my 
kingdom, as should counterpoise what I perceive my 
nobility are now taking from them. 
^ * Why are there so few palaces and gentlemen's 
seats,' he would ask, with some emotion, as he walked 
across tbe room, ' throughout so many delicious pco<* 
vinces in France ? Whence is it that the few remain* 
^ingchateaus amongst them are so dismantled,— hso un- 
furnished, and in so ruinous and desolate a condition ? 
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■Because, sir,' lie would say, ' in that kingdom 
DO man has any country-interest to support; — tha 
little interest of any kind which any man has i|ny 
where in it, is concentrated in the court, and the lopks 
of the Grand M onarque ; by the sunshine of whose 
countenance, or the clouds which pass across it, every 
Frenchman lives or dies.' 

Another political reason, which prompted my father 

so strongly to guard against the least evil accident in 

my mother's lying-in in the country, — was, that any 

^,v such instance would infallibly throw a balance of 

Vvv^ power, too great already, into the weaker vessels of 

the gentry, in his own, or higher stations ; -whi^h, 

with the many other usurped rights which that part of 

the constitution was hourly establishing, — would, in 

the end, prove fatal to the monarchical system of do-* 

h-mestic government established in the first creation of 

I things by God. 

I In this point he was entirely of Sir Robert Filmer's 
opinion, that the plans and institutions of the greatest 
monarchies in the eastern parts of the world, were, 
originally, all stolen from that admirable pattern and 
prototype of this household and paternal power;— 
which, for a century, he said, and more, had graduaUy 
been degenerating away into a mixed government; 

the form of which, however desirable in great 

combinations of the species, — was very troublesome 
in small ones, — and seldom produced any thing, that 
be saw, but sorrow and confusion. 

rFor all t hese reasons, private and public, put to^ 
gethe^',-^my tMh was lor Having tbe man-mldw ife 
by all means ; — my mother, by no means. My father 
begged and entreated she would for once recede from 
her prerogative in this matter, and suffer him to choose 
for her : — my mother, on the contrary, insisted upon 
her privilege in this matter, to choose for herself, — ^and 
have DO mortal's help but the old woman*s. — What 
Qould my father do ? He was almost at hia wi^s Qnd ; 
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talked it over with her in all bhxmIs ; — placed his 

atgnnieats io all lights ; — arpied the matter with her 
like a Christiao, — like a heathen, — like a husband, — 
like a lather, — ^like a patriot, — like a man. — My mo- 
ther answered every thing only like a woman ; which 
was a little hard upon her ; — ^for as she conld not as- 
same and fight it ont behind such a variety of charac- 
ters, — ^'twas no fair match;— 'twas seven to one. — 
What conld my mother do ? She had the advantage 
(otherwise she had been certainly overpowered) of a 
small re-enforcement of chagrin personal at the bottom, 
which bore her up, and enabled her to dispute the af- 
fair with my father with so equal an advantage, 

that both sides sung Te Deum, In a word, my mo- 
ther was to have the old woman, — and the operator 
was to have license to drink a bottle of wine with my 
father and my uncle Toby Shandy in the back parlour, 
— ^or which he was to be paid five guineas. 

I must beg leave, before I finish this chapter, to 
enter a caveat in the breast of my fair reader ; — and it 

is this : Not to take it absolutely for granted, from 

an unguarded word or two which I have dropped in 

it, * that I am a married man.' — I own, the tender 

appellation of my dear, dear Jenny, — with some other 
strokes of conjugal knowledge, interspersed here and 
there, might, naturally enough, have misled the most 
candid judge in the world into such adetermination 
against me.— All T plead for in this case, madam, is 
strict justice, and that you do so much of it, to me as 
well as to yourself, — as not to prejudice, or receive 
such an impression of me, till you have better evidence 
than, I am positive, at present can be produced against 
me. — Not that I can be so vain or unreasonable, 
madam, as to desire you should therefore think that 
my dear, dear Jenny is my kept mistress; — no, — that 
would be flattering my character in the other extreme, 
and giving it an air of freedom, which, perhaps, it has 
no kind of right to. All I contend for, is the utter 
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impossibility, for some volumes, that you, or the most 
penetrating spirit upon earth, should know how this 
matter really stands. — It is not impossible but that 
my dear, dear Jenny, tender as the appellation is, 

may be my child. Consider, 1 was born in the 

year eighteen.-^ Nor is there any thing unnatural or 
extravagant in the supposition, that my dear Jenny 

may be my friend! Friend! — My friend. 

Surely, madam, a friendship between the two sexes 

may subsist, and be supported without Fy ! Mr. 

Shandy. — Without any thing, madam, but that tender 
and delicious sentiment which ever mixes in friend- 
ship, where there is a difference of sex. Let me en- 
treat you to study the pure and sentimental parts of 
the best French romances; — it will really, madam, 
astonish you' to see with what a variety of chaste ex- 
pressions this delicious sentiment, which I have the 
honour to speak of, is dressed out. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



I would sooner undertake to explain the hardest 
problem in geometry, than pretend to account for it, 
that a gentleman of my father's great good sense, — 
knowing, as the reader must have observed him, and 
curious too in philosophy, — wise also in political 
reasoning, — and in polemical (as he will find) no way 
ignorant, — could be capable of entertaining auction 
in his head, so out of the common track, — that I fear 
the reader, when I come to mention it to him, if he is 
the least of a choleric temper, will immediately throw 
the book by ; — if mercurial, he will laugh most heartily 
at it;— and if he is of a grave and saturnine cast, he 
will, at first sight, absolutely condemn as fanciful and 
extravagant ; and that was in respect to the choice and 
jimposition of Christian names, on which he thought a 
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great deal more depended thaa what superficial ttinds 
ware capable of conceiving. 

His opinion in this matter was, that there was a 
strange kind of magic bias, which good or bad names^ 
as he called them, irresistibly impressed upon our 
characters and conduct. 

The hero of Cervantes argued not the point with 
more seriousnessj'^nor had he more faith, — or more 
i ' to say on the powers of necromancy in dishonouring 
his deeds, — or on Dulcinea's name in shedding lustre 
upon them, — than my father had on those of Trisraegis^ 
tus • or Archimedes, on the one hand, — or of Nyky 
and Simpkin, on the other. How many Caesars and 
Pompeys, he would say, by mere inspiration of the 
names, have been rendered worthy of them ! And how 
many, he would add, are there, who might have done 
exceeding well in the world, had not their characters 
and spirits been totally depressed and Nicodemus'd 
into nothing ! 

I see plainly, sir, by your looks, (or as the case 
happened) my father would say — that you do not 
heartily subscribe to this opinion of mine, — which, 
to those, he would add, who have not carefully sifted 
it to the bottom,— I own has an air more of fancy 
than of solid reasoning in it;— *— and yet, my dear sir; 
if I may presume to know your character, I am 
morally assured, I should hazard little in stating a 
case to you, not as a party in the dispute, — but as a 
judge, and trusting my appeal upon it to your own 

good sense and candid disquisition in this matter ; ■ 

you are a person free from as many narrow prejudices 
of education as most men ; — and, if I may presume to 
penetrate farther into you, — of a liberality of genius 
above bearing down an opinion, merely because it 
wants friends. Your son, — your dear son, — ^from 
whose sweet and open temper you have so much to 
expect ; — your Billy, sir ! — would you, for the world, 
have called him Juoas? — ^Would you^ my dear sir. 
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he fToiild 8ay» laying his hand opoa your breast, with 
the genteelest address, — and ta that soft and irresistible 
piano of Toice which the nature of the mr^mentum ad 
hommem absolutely requires, — would you, sir, if a 
Jew of a godfather had proposed the name for your 
child, and offered you hb purse alonf with it, would 
yon have consented to such a desecration of him ? 
O my God ! he would say, looking up, if I know 
your temper right, sir, — ^you are incafULble of it;— ^ 
you would have trampled upon the offer ; — you would 
have thrown the temptation at the tempter's head with 
abhorrence. 

IToiir greatness of mind in this action, which I ad- 
mire, with that generous contempt of money, which 
you show me in the whole transaction, is really noble; 
— and what renders it more so, is the principle of it ; 
— the workings of a parent's love upon the tnidi and 
conviction of this very hypothesis, namely, that was 
your son called Judas, — the sordid and treacherous 
idea, so inseparable from the name, would hare ac- 
companied him through life like his shadow, and in 
the end, made a miser and a rascal of him, in spite, 
sir, of your example. 

I never knew a man able to answer this argument; 
•*— But, indeed, to speak of my father as he was ; — 
he was certainly irresistible, both in his orations and 
disputations; — he was )>orn an orator; — 0eo£(^arrof. 
— *jPersuasion hung upon his lips, and the elements of 
logic and rhetoric were so blended up in him, — and^ 
withal, he had so shrewd a guess at the weaknesses 
and passions of his respondent,-*-that natttrb might 
have stood up and said, — ' This man is eloquent*'-^ 
In short, whether he was on the weak or the strong 
side of the question, 'twas hazardous in either case to 
attack him : — and yet, 'tis strange, he had never read 
Cicero, nor Quintilian de Oratore, nor Isocrates, nor 
Aristotle, nor Longinus, amongst the ancients ; — >nor 
Yossius, nor Skioppius, nor Ramu8> nor Farnaby, 
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amongst the moderns : and» what is inore astionishing^ 
he had ne^er in his whole life the least light or spark 
of subtilty struck into his mind, by one single lecture 
upon Crackenthorp, or Burgersdicius, or any Dutch 
logician or commentator ; — he knew not so much aa in 
what the difference of an argument ad ignorantiam^ 
and an argument dd hominem consisted; so that I 
well remember, when he went up along with me to 
enter my name at Jesus College in * * * *, — it was a 
matter of just wonder with my worthy tutor, and two 
or three fellows of that learned societyy-^that a man 
who knew not so much as the names of his tools, 
should be able to work after that fashion with them. 

To work with them in the best manner he could, 
was what my father was, however, perpetually forced 

upon ; for he had a thousand little sceptical notions 

of the comic kind to defend, — most of which notions, 
I verily believe, at first entered upon the footing of 
mere whims, and of a vive la bagatelle: and as such 
he would make merry with them for half an hour or 
so ; and having sharpened his wit upon them, dismiss 
them till another day. 

I mention this, not only as matter of hypothesis or 
conjecture upon the progress and establishment of my 
fathers many odd opinions, — but as a warning to the 
learned reader against the indiscreet reception of such 
guests, who, after a free and undisturbed entrance, for 
some years, into our brains, — at length claim a kind 
of settlement there, — working sometimes like yeast ; 
— but more generally after the manner of the gentle 
passion, beginning in jest, — but ending in downright 
earnest. 

Whether this was the case of the singularity of my 
father's notions, or that his judgment, at length, be- 
came the dupe of his wit; or how far in many of his 
nations he might> though odd, be absolutely right ; 
the reader, as he comes at them, , shall decide. 
All that I maintain here; is, that in this one^ of the 
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r htfloeiiee of Christian names, however it gained footing; 

\ he was serious; — he was all aniformity ; — he was sys^^ 
tematical, and, like all sjrstematic reasoners, he would 
move both heaven and earth, and twist and torture 
every thing in nature to support his hypothesis. In a 
word, I repeat it over again, — ^he was serious; and 
in consequence of it, he would lose all kind of patience 
whenever be saw people, especially of condition, who 
should have known better, — as careless and as indiffer* 
ent about the name they imposed upon their child,--* 
or more so, than in the choice of Ponto or Cupid for 
their puppy-dog. 

This, he would say, looked ill ; — and had, more* 
over, this particular aggravation in it, viz. that when 
once a vile name was wrongfully or injudiciously 
given, 'twas not like the case of a man's character, 
which, when wronged, might hereafter be cleared; 
"— «nd, possibly, some time or Other, if not in the 
man's life, at least after his dfeath, — be, somehow or 
other, set to rights with the world : but the injury of 
this, he would say, could never be undone ; — nay, he 
doubted even whether an act of p&iKament could relush 

it. He knew as well as yon, that the legiskitur^ 

assumed a power over surnames ; but for very strong 
reasons, which he could give, it had never yet adven* 
tured, he would say, to go a step farther. 

It was observable, that though my father, in conse- 
quence of this opinion, had, as I have told you, the 
strongest likings and disiikings towards certain names, 
— that there were still numbers of names which hung 
so equally in the balance before him, that they were 
absolutely indifferent to him. Jack, Dick, and Tom 
were of this class : these my father called neutral 
names ; — ^affirming of them, without a satire, that there 
had been as many knaves and fools, at least, as wise 
and good men, since the world began, who had indif- 
ferently borne them ;-hk) that, like equal forces acting 

VOL. I. D 
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ftgainst each other in contrary directions, he thought 
they mutually destroyed each other's effects; for 
vhicb reason, he would often declare, he would not 
give a cherry-stone to choose amongst tbem. Bob, 
which was my brother's name, was another of these 
neutral kinds of Christian names, which operated very 
little either way ; and as my father happened to be at 
JEpsom when it was given him, — he would ofttimes 
thank Heaven it was no worse. Andrew was some- 
thing like a negative quantity in algebra with him i 
r— 'twas worse, he said, than nothing. — William stood 
pretty' high: — Numps again was low with him: — 
and Nick, he said, was the DemL 

But of all the names in the universe, he had the 
most unconquerable aversion for Tristram; — he had 
the lowest and most contemptible opinion of it, of any 
thing in the world, thinking it could possibly produce 
nothing in rerum naturdy but what was extremely 
mean and pitiful : so that in the midst of a dispute on 
the subject, in which, by the bye^ he was frequently 

involved, he would sometimes break off in a sud-> 

den and spirited JSpiphonema, or rather Erotesis^ 
raised a third, and sometimes a full fifth above the 
key of the discourse, — and demjand it categorically of 
his antagonist, whether he would take upon him to 
say, he had ever remembered, — whether he had 
ever read, — or even whether he had ever heard tell of 
a man, called Tristram, performing any thing great or 
worth recording? — No, — he would say, — .Tristram I 
*— The thing is impossible. 

What could be wanting in my father but to have 
wrote a book to publish this notion of his to the world ? 
Little boots it to the subtle speculatist to stand single 
in his opinions, — unless he gives them proper vent. — 
It was the identical thing which my father did : — ^for 
in the year sixteen, which was two years before I was 
))orn, he was at the pains of writing an express Dis^ 
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^ertoHoh simply upon the word Tristram, — showing 
the world, with great candour and modesty, the 
grounds of his great abhorrence to the name. 

When this story is compared with the title-page,-— 
will not the gentle reader pity my father from hi^ 
soul ? — to see an orderly and well-disposed gentleman, 
who, though singular, yet inoffensive in his notions, — 
so played upon in them by cross purposes ; to look 

{down upon the stage, and see him baffled and over- 
thrown in all his little systems and wishes ! to behold 
a train of events perpetually falling out against him, 
and in so critical and cruel a way, as if they had pur- 
|/posely been planned and pointed against him, merely 

J to insult his speculations ! In a word, to behold 

' such a one, in his old age, ill-fitted for troubles, ten 
times in a day suffering sorrow ! — ten times in a day 
■calling the child of his prayers Tristram f — melan- 
choly dissyllable of sound 1 which, to his ears, was 
unison to r^incompoop, and every name vituperative 

-under heaven. By his ashes! I swear it, — ^if ever 

malignant spirit took pleasure, or busied itself in tra- 
versing the purposes of mortal man, — ^it must have 
been here; — and if it was not necessary I should be 
born before I was christened, I would thb moment 
give the reader an account of it. 



CHAPTER XX. 



How could you, madam, be so inattentive in 

reading the last chapter ? I told you in it, that my 

mother was not a Papist,- Papist ! you told me no 

such thing, sir. — Madam, I beg leave to repeat it 
over again, that I told you as plain, at least, as words, 
by direct inference, could tell you such a thing.-— 
Then, sir, I must have missed a page. — No, madam, 

^you have not missed a word. Then I was asleep, 

w.-^My pride, madam, cannot allow you that refuge. 
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" ■■■ T hm, I dedare, I know nothing at all abokit tiii 
matter.— That, madam, is the very fault I lay to yoMt 
charge ; and, as a panishment for it, I do insist upon 
it, that you immedtatelv turn back, that is, as soon as 
you get to the next full stop, and read the whole 
chapter over again. I have imposed this penanca 
upon the lady, neither out of wantonness nor cruelty, 
but from the best of motives ; and therefore shall make 
her no apology for it when she returns back. — Tis to 
rebuke a vicious taste, which has crept into thousands 
besides herself, — of reading straight K>rwards, more in 
quest of the adventures than of the deep erudition and 
knowledge which a book of this cast, if read over as 
it should be, would infallibly impart with them.— *^ 
The mind should be accustomed to make wise refleo* 
iions, and draw curious conclusions, as it goes along ( 
the habitude of which made Pliny the Younger 
aiffirm, * That he never read a book so bad, but he 
drew some profit from it.' The stories of Greece and 
Rome, run over without this turn and applicaticm,-— . 
do less service, I affirm it, than the history of Paiismus 
and Parismenes, or of the Seven Champions of £ttg>- 
land, read with it. 

But here comes my fair lady. Have yon 

read over again the chapter, madam, as I deaired you? 
— You have : and did you not observe the passage, 
upon the second reading, which admits the inference ? 
— Not a word like it ! — ^Then, madam, be pleased to 
ponder well the last line but one of the chapter, 
where I take upon me to say, ^ It was neeessa/ry I 
should be born before I was christened.' Had my 
mother, madam, been a Papist, that consequence did 
not follow.^ 

^ The Romish Bituals direct the baptising of the diild, in cases 
^ danger, before it is bom ; — ^but upon this proriso, iJiat some 

Dart or other of the child's body be seen by the baptizer.- But 

the Doctors of the Sorbonne, by a deliberation held amongst them, 
April 10, 1753,— -have enlarged the powers of the midwires, by 
determining, that though no part of the child's body lUioiild ap« 
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It is a teitible misfortuoe for this same book of 
|Dii^, but worfi so to the Republic of Letters ; — so 

Mftr,*— — thftt iMptisn 8h«U, neverthdless, be ftdminiBtered to it 
by injection, — par Is moyen d*une petite canuUe, — AngUc«, — m equirU 
— ^>'Tia very strange that St. 1 nomas Aquinas, who had so goo4 
n meclvuucal head, both for tying and untying the knots of school* 
diyinity, — should, after so much pains bestowed upon this, — giv« 
up the point at last, as a second La chote impossible, — ' Infantes in 
matemis uteris existentes (quoth St. Thomas!) baptizari possnnt 
uuUo modo.'—O Thomas ! Thomas ! 

If the reader bas the curiosity to see the question upon bap- 
tism by injection, as presented to the Doctors of the SorbonnOt 
witb tneir consultation thereupon, it is as follows : — 

Mimoire prisent^ a Messieurs les Docteurs de Sorbmme.^ 

Vn Chirurgien Accoucheur repr^sente & Messieurs les Docteura 
de Sorbonne, qu'il y a des cas, quoique tres rares, ou une mer^ 
ne scauroit accoucher, et mime ou I'enfant est tellement ren* 
ferme dans le sein de sa mere, qu'il ue fait paroitre aucun« 
partie de son corps, ce qui seroit un cas, suivant les Rituels, 
de Itti conf§rer, du moins sous condition, le baptdme. L« 
Chirurgien, qui oonsulte, pretend, par le moyen d'une petite 
canuUe, de pouvoir baptiser immediatement I'enfant, sans faire 

aucun tort a la mere. II demand si oe moyen, qu'il rient de 

proposer, est permis et legitime, et s'il peut $'en serWr dans lea 
eaa qu'il rient d'ezposer. , 

Riponse. 

Le Conseil estime, que la question propos^e souffre de gjandes 
difficult6s. Les Th6ologiens posent d^un cdt6 pour principe^ 
que le baptdme, qui est une.naissance spirituelle, suppose une 
premiere naissance ; il faut dtre n6 dans le monde, pour renaitre 
en J6sus Christ, comme ils Tenseignent. S.Thomas, part, S,qucm* 
08. artie, 11. suit cette doctrine comme une V^rit^ constanto) 
jl'on ne peut, dit ce S. Docteur, baptiser les enfans qui son| 
renferm^s dans le sein de leurs meres, et S. Thomas est fond4 
aur ce, que les enfans ne sont point n^s et ne pen vent 6tr« 
compt^s parmi les autres hommes; d'ou il conclut, qu'ils ne 

{>euYent Itre I'objet d'une action ext^rieure pour re^evoir pas 
eur ministere les sacremens n6cessaires au salut : Tueri in ma* 
temis tUeris existentes noAdum prodierimt in litcetn, ut eum aliis homi* 
tubus vitam dueant ; unde non possunt subjici aetioni humame, ut pew 
eorum ministerium ^a^amenta re^piant ad salutem. Les rituels 
ordoninent dans la pratique ce aue les th^ologiens ont 6tabli sui; 
les m^es matieres, et ils defendent tons d'une maniere uni- 
forme, de baptiser les enfans qui sont renferm^s dans le sein de 
leurs meres, s'ils ne font p{iroitre quelque partie de leurs coips. 
Le concours des theologians, et des rituels, qui sont les regies 
des dioceses, paroit former une autorit^ qui termine la question 

1 Vide Deventer, Paris edit. 4to. 1734. p. 366* 
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that mj owB b qnte swmllowed up in the considera* 
iMHi of it, — ^thmt this adf-aame Tile pmrieiicy for fresft 



pviaente ; cependaat 1« eonseil de eooaeiaiee, eonnd^mit d'am 
cdt^, que le nisonneMcnt dee tlieologieiis est amquement fond6 
Mr use niaon de conrenaiice, et que Im d^fuifle des ritaels sup- 
pose que I'on ne pent Iwpdaer inmediatemeDt les enfans ainsi 
xenfenn^ dsns le sem de leurs aieres, ce qvi est centre la soppo- 
sitioii jMr^sente ; et d'un autre c6t6, eonsid^raiit que les mimes 
tli^ok^ens enseigiient. que I'on peut risquer les sacremens que 
J^sus Christ a ^tablis comme des majeaB faciles ; mais n^es- 
saires pour sancdfier les honunes : et d'ailleurs estimant, que les 
eiifans renferm^ dans le sein de leurs meres pourroient ^tre 
capables de salut, parcequ*il8 sont eatables de damnation; — -pout 
COS considerations, et en 6gard a Texpos^, suivant leqael on 
assure aroir trour^ un moyen certain de Iwptiser ces enfans ainsi 
Tenferm^, sans faire aucun tort a la mere, le Conseil estime que 
Ton pouTToit se serrir dn moyen propose, dans la coniance qu'il 
s, que Dieu n'a point laisa^ ces sortes d'enfims sans aucuns 
■ecours, et supposant, comme il est expos^, que le moyen dont 
il s'agit est propre a leur procurer le bapteme ; cependant comme 
il s'aiproit, en autorisant la pratique propoaee, de changer une 
regie uniyersellement ^tablie, le Conseil croit que celui <^ui COU'* 
suite doit s'adresser a son ^Tlque, et a qu'il appartient de 
iuffer de Tutilit^, et du danger du moyen propose, et comme, sous 
le bonplaisir de T^veque, le Conseil estime qu*i] fietudroit recourir 
an Pape, qui a le droit d'ezpliquer les regies de I'^glise, et d'y 
d^roger dans le cas, ou la loi ne s^auroit obligor, quelque sa^e et 
quelque utile que paroisse la maniere de baptiser dont il s'agit,. le 
Conseil ne pourroit I'approuTor sans le concours de ces deux 
autorit^s. On conseile au moins a celui qui consalte, de a' 
sdresser a son ^v^que, et de lui faire part de la pr^sente decision, 
afin que, si le prilat entre dans les raisons sur lesquelles les 
docteurs soussign^s s'appuyent, il puisse dtre autoris^, dans le 
cas de n^cessit^, ou il risqueroit trop d'attendre que la permission 
ffit demand^e et accord^e, d*employer le moyen qu'il propose si 
arantageux au salut de Tenfant. Au rests, le Conseil, en esti- 
mant qae Ton pourroit s'en servir, croit cependant, que si les 
enfans dont il s'agit, venoient au monde, centre Tesp^rance de 
cenx qui se seroient servis du mdme moyen, il seroit n6cessair4 
de les baptiser sous condition ; et en cela le Conseil se conforme a 
tous les rituals, qui en autorisant le baptdme d'un enfant qui fait 
paroitre quelque partie de son corps, enjoignent n^antmoins, et 
ordonnent de le baptiser sous condition, s'il yient heureusement 
Bu monde. 

D61iber6 en Sorbonne, le 10 Avril, 1733* 

A. LE MOYNE« 
L. DE ROMIGNY^ 
jDE MARCILLY. 

Mr. Tristram Shandy's compliments to Messrs. Le Moyne, De 
Komigny, and De Marcilly^ hopes they all rested well'tne night 
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^ventures in all things^ has got«o strongly into ouf 
lubit and humour, and so wholly intent are we upon 
satisfying the impatience of our concupiscence that 
ivay»^ — that nothing but the gross and more carnal 
fmrts of a composition will eo down : — the subtle hints 
and sly communications ot science fly off, like spirits 

upwards, the heavy moral escapes downwards; 

and both the one and the other are as much lost to the 
world, as if they were still left in the bottom of the 
ink-horn. 

I wish the male reader has not passed by many ft 
one, as quaint and curious as this one, in which the 
female reader has been detected. I wish it may have 
its effects ; — and that all good people, both male and 
female, from example, may be taught to think as well 
^asxead* 



CHAPTER XXI. 



^ ■ ■ ■ I wonder what's all that noise, and running 
backwards and' forwards for, above stairs, -quoth my 
father, addressing himself, after an hour and a halfs 

silence, to my uncle Toby, ^who, you must know, 

was sitting on the opposite side of the fire, smoking 
his social pipe all the time, in mute con temptation. of a 
new pair of black plush breeches which he had got on I 
'—What can they be doing, brother? — quoth my ia,* 
ther, — we can scarce hear ourselves talk. 

I think, replied my uncle Toby, taking his pip^ 
from his mouth, and striking the head of it two or three 
times upon the nail of his left thumb as he began his 

^er so tiresome a consultation. — He begs to know, whether, 
after the ceremony of marriage, and before that of consummation, 
the baptizing all the Homunculi at once, slapdash, by iryection, 
would not be a shorter and safer cut still ; on condition, as above, 
that if the Homunculi do well, and come safe into the world after 
this, that each and every of them shall be baptized again, souf con* 
dition; — and provided, in the second place, that the thing can be 
done, which Mr. Shandy apprehends it may, par U moyen d'un^ 
petite eamUle, and san$ faire aueun tort au pere 7 ^ 
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«eat^ee» 1 tbiak, says he,— but to enter rights 

ly into my uncle Toby'9 sentiments upon this matter* 
you must be made to enter first a little into his efaac 
racier, the outlines of which I shall just give you, and 
^ jthen the dialogue between him and my father will go 
pn as well again. 

Pray, what was that raan*s name, — for I write is 
9uch a hurry, I have no time to recollect or look for 
it, . ' who first made the observation, * that there was 
great inconstancy in our air and climate V Whoever 
be was, 'twas a just and good observation in him.-^But 
the corollary drawn from it, namely, * that it is this 
which has furnished us with such a variety of odd and 
whimsical characters;' — ^that was not his; — it was 
found out by another man, at least a century and a 
half after him. Then again, — that this copious 9tore« 
house of original materials is the true and natural 
cause that our comedied are so much better than those 
of France, or any others that either have, or can be 
wrote upon the Continent :-^—*— that discovery was not 
fully made till about the middle of King William's 
reign,'^when the great Dryden, in writing one of his 
long prefaces, if I mistake not, most fortunately hit 
upon it. Indeed, toward th^ latter end of Queen 
Anne, the great Addison began to patronize the no* 
tion, and more fully explained it to the world, in 
one or two of his Spectators; — but the discovery was 
not his. — Then, fourthly and lastly, that this strange 
irregularity in our climate, producing so strange an ir- 
regularity in our characters, — • — doth thereby, in some 
(port, make us amends, by giving us somewhat to make 
us merry with when the weather will not suifer us to 
go out of doors ; — that observation is my own ;— and 
was struck out by me this very rainy day, March 26, 
1759, and betwixt the hours of nine and ten in the 
morning. 

Thus — thus, my fellow-labourers and associates in 
this great harvest of our learning, now ripening befor^ 
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our eyea ; tfavs it is, by slow steps of oasiiai increase, 
Ibat our knowledge physical, metaphysical, physiolo- 
gicali polemical, nautical, mathematical, enigmatical, 
technical, biographical, romantical, chemical, and ob^ 
^tetrical, with fiftv other brandies of it (most of them 
lending, as these do, in iea/)» haye, for these last two 
centuries and more, gradually been creeping upwards 
towards that *Ar/iv of their perfections, from which, if 
we may form a conjecture from the advances of these 
last seven years, we cannot possibly be far off. 

When that happens, it is to be hoped, it will put an 
end to all kind of writings whatsoever ; — the want of 
all kind of writing will put an end to all kind of read- 
lag ; — and that in time,*^il< war begets poverty ; 
poverty, peace, — must, in course, put an end to all 
kind of knowledge, — and then> we shall have all 
to begin over again ; or, in other words, be exactly 
where we started. 

. ■ ■ ■ Happy! thrice happy times! I only wish 
that the mrs, of my begetting, as well as the mode and 

manner of it, haa been a little allied, or that it 

oould have been put off, with any convenience to my 
father or mother, for some twenty or five«^and-twMity 
years longer, when a man in the literary world might 
have stood some chance.--^ — 

But I forget my uncle Toby, whom all this while 
we have left knocking the ashes out of hb tobacco* 
pipe. 

His humour was of that particular species which 
does honour to our atmosphere ; and I should have 
made no scruple of ranking him amongst one of the 
first- rate productions of it, had not there appeared too 
many strong lines in it of a family-likeness, which 
showed that he derived the singularity of his temper 
more from blood, than either wind or water, or any 
modifications or combinations of them whatever ; and 
I have, therefore, ofttimes wondered, that my father^ 
though I believe he had bis reasons for it, upon his ob* 
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^enriDg some tokens of eccentricity in my course wbeil 
I was a boy, — should never once endeavour to account 
for them in this way ; for all the Shandy family were 
of an original character throughout ;■ I mean the 
males, — the females had no character at all,-^except» 
indeed, my great aunt Dinah, who, about sixty yeacs 
Ago, was married and got with child by the coachman ; 
for which my father, according to his hypothesis of 
.Christian names, would often say, She might thank 
her godfathers and godmothers* 

It will seem very strange, — and I would as soon 
think of dropping a riddle in the reader's way, whicb 
is not my interest to do, as set him upon guessing how 
it could come to pass, that an event of this kind, so 
.many years after it bad happened, should be reserve4 
for the interruption of the peace and unity, which 
Otherwise so.cordially subsisted between my father and 
my uncle Toby. One would have thought, that the 
whole force oi the misfortune should have spent and 
wasted itself in the family at first, — as is generally 
the case. — But nothing ever wrought with our family 
after the ordinary way. Possibly, at the very time 
this happened, it might have something else to afflict 
it; and as afflictions are sent down for our good, and 
that as this had never done the Shandy family any 
good at all, it might lie waiting till apt times and cir- 
cumstances should give it an opportunity to discharge 
[its office. Observe, I determine nothing upon tbia4 
My way is ever to point out to the curious different 
tracts of investigation, to come at the first springs of 
the events I tell ; — not with a pedantic Fescue, — or in 
the decisive manner of Tacitus, who outwits himself 
I and his reader; — but with the officious humility of a 
heart devoted to the assistance merely of the inquisi^ 
tive :-r~to them I write,— -~and by them I shall be 

read,' ^if any such reading as this could be supposed 

io hold out so long, — ^to the very end of the world. 
-^ lYhytbis cause, of jsorcowy therefore^ was Ihus JB* 
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fierr^ for qiy father and uncle, is undetermined bV 
me^ But how and in what direction it exerted itself, 
so as to become the cause of dissatisfaction between 
them, after it began to operate, is what I am able to 
explain with great exactness, and is as follows : 

My uncle, Toby Shandy, madam, was a gentlemani 
who, with the virtues which usually constitute the cha# 

racter of a man of honour and recti tude,-< possessed 

one in a very eminent degree, which is seldom or never 
put into the catalogue ; and that was a most extreme 

.and unparalleled modesty of nature; though I cor« 

leet the word Nature, for this reason, that I may not 
prejudge. a point which must shortly come to a hearw 
ing, and that is, Whether this modesty of his wa$ 

natural pr acquired ? Whichever way my uncle 

Toby came by it, ^twas nevertheless modesty in the 
Jruest sense of it; and that is, madam, not in regard 
to words, for he was so unhappy as to have very little 

choice in them, — but to things ; and this kind of 

modesty so possessed him, and it arose to such a height 
in him, as almost to equal, if such a thing could 
be, even the modesty of a woman ; that female 
nicety, madam, and inward cleanliness of mind and 
fancy, in your sex, which makes you sajnuch the awe 
of ours. \_^^ 

' Ifou will imagine, madam, ttiat my untip Toby had 
contracted all this from this very source ; — that he had 
spent a great part of his time in converse with your 
sex; and that, from a thorough knowledge of you, and 
the force of imitation whiph such fair examples render 
irresistible, he had acquired this amiable turn of. mind< 
• ' I ivish I ' could say so ; — for unless it was with his 

sister-in-law, my father's wife and my mother, my 

uncle Toby scarce exchanged three words with the sex 
in as many years. No ; he got it, madam, by a blow* 

' A blow? Yes, madam, it was owing to ^ 

blow, from a stone, broke off by a ball from the pa^ 
/apet.of a bora- work at the siege of Namur^ whielf 
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•truck fall upon my unde Toby's groiu. — ^Which way 
could that effect it? — ^The story of that^ madauH is 
long and interesting ;*<— but it would be running ray 
history all upon heaps to give it you here. 'Tis for 
an episode hereafter ; and every circumstance relating 
to it, in its proper place, shall be faithfully laid before 
you : — till then, it is not in my power to give farther 
light into this matter, or say more than what I bavi 

said already, that my uncle Toby was a. gentle^ 

man of unparalleled modesty, which happening to b^ 
somewhat subtilized and rarefied by the constant heat 

of a little family pride, -they both so wrought to* 

gether within him, that he could never bear to hear 
the affair of my aunt Dinah touched upon, but with the 

greatest emotion. The least hint of it was enough 

to make the blood fly into his face; — but when my 
father enlarged upon the story in mixed companies^ 
which the illustration of his hypothesis frequently ob« 
liged him to do, — the unfortunate blight of one of the 
£eurest branches of the family would set my unde 
Tob3r's honour and modesty o'bleeding ; and he would 
often take my father aside, in the greatest concern 
imaginable, to expostulate and tell him, he would give 
him any thins in the world, only to let the story rest. 
My fathe."^ believe, had the truest love and ten-^ 
derness for^3^ unde Toby, that ever one brother bore 
towards another; and would have done any thing in 
nature, which one brother in reason could have desired 
of another, to have made my uncle Toby's heart easy 
in tliis, or any other point. But this lay out of hut 
power. 
\ •— «-My father, as T told you, was a philosopher in 
grain, — speculative, — systematical ; — and my aunt Di« 
aah's affair was a matter of as much consequence to 
him, as the retrogradation of the planets to Copernl* 
cus : — the backslidings of Venus in her orbit fortified 
the Copernican system, called so after his name ; and 
the backslidings of my aunt Dinah in her orbit 4^1 
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iibB same serrice in eataUishiiig my faither^B sj^ni^ 
which, I trust, will for ever hereafter be called the 
Shandban System, after his. 

In jany other family dishonour, my father, I believe, 
had as nice a sense of shame as any man whatever ; 

and neither he, nor, I dare say, Copernicus, would 

iiave divulged the affair in either case, or have taken 
4kfe least notice of it to the world, bat for the oblifa- 
tions they owed, as they thought, to truth. — Amicm 
Plato, — my father would say, construing the words 
to my uncle Toby as he went along ; Amicus Plata,-^ 
tiiat is, Dinah was my aunt ; — sed magis arnica Veritai^ 
' ■ but TruUl is my sister. 

This contrariety of humours betwixt my father and 
my uncle, was the source of nuiny a fraternal squabble. 
The one could not bear to hear the tale of family di»> 
g^ace recorded ; — and the other would scarce ever let 
a day pass to an end without some hint at it. 

F<Mr God's sake, my uncle Toby would cry,-~— ^and 
for my sake, and for all our sakes, my dear. brother 
Shandy, — do let this story of our aunt's and her asheb 
sleep in peace. — How can you, — how can you have so 
^ttle feeling and compassion for the character of our 

family ? What is the character of a family to an 

hypothesis ? my father would reply. Nay, if you 

come to that, — what is the life of a family ? — —The 
life of a family ! — my uncle Toby would say, throwing 
ktmself back in his arm-chair, and lifting up his hands, 

his eyes, and one leg. -^-^Yes, the life, my fath€^ 

would say, maintaining his point. How many thoo- 
sands of 'em are there every year that come, cast away, 

(in all civilixed countries at least)^ ^and considered 

aa nothing but common air, in competition of an hypo^ 
thesis ! In my plain sense of things, my uncle Toby 

wcmld answer, every such instance is downright 

marder, let who will commit it. There lies yotfr 

mistake, my father would reply ; ■ fo r, in Faro Scv- 
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imtuBf there is no such thing as murder ; 'tis onl^ 

.4eatb, broUier. 

My uncle Toby would never offer to answer this by 
,aay other kind of argument than that of whistling half 

;a dozen bars of LillebuUero. You must know^ it 

was the usual channel through which his passions got 
vent, when any thing shocked or surprised him ; ' 
but especially when any thing, which he deemed very 
absurd, was offered. 

^s not one of our logical writers, nor any of the 
commentators upon them, that I remember, have 
.thought proper to give a name to this particular spe^ 
cies of argument, — I here take the liberty to do it 
myself, for two reasons : first, that, in order to previant 
.ail confusion in disputes, it may stand as much distin- 
guished for ever, from every other species of argument 
. * a s the Argumentum ad Verecundiam, ex Absurdo, 
ex Fortiori, or any other argument whatsoever : — and, 
'secondly, that it may be said by my children's child- 
ren, when my head is laid to rest, ^that their learned 

^grandfather's head had been busied to as much purpose 
once, as other people^s ; — that he had invented a name, 
—-and generously thrown it into the treasury of the Ars 
Logica, for one of the most unanswerable arguments in 
.the whole science : and, if the end of disputation is 
more to silence than convince, — they may add, if they 
please, — to one of the best arguments too. 

I do therefore, by these presents, strictly order and 
command, that it be known and distinguished by the 
4iame and title of the Argumentum Fistulatorium, and 
no other ; — and that it rank hereafter with the ArgU" 
,mentum Baculinum and the Argumentum ad Crume* 
mam, and for ever hereafter be treated of in the same 
ishapter. 

As for the Argumentum Tripodium, which is never 
•used but by the woman against the man ; — and the Ar- 
gumentum ad Rem, which, contrariwise, is made use 
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ef by the man only against the woman : — as these Mo 
fire enough in conscience for one lecture ; -and^ 
moreover, as the one is the best answer to the other »-^ 
let them likewise be kept apart, and be treated of in a 
place by themselyes. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



The learned Bishop Hall, I mean the famous Dr.' 
Joseph Hall, who was bishop of Exeter in King 
James the First's reign, tell us, in one of his Decades; 
at the end of his Divine Art of Meditation, imprinted 
in London, in the year 1610, by John Beal, dwelling 
in Aldersgate-street, * that it is an abominable thing 

for a man to commend himself:' and I really think 

it is so. 

And yet, on the other hand, when a thing is exe<^ 
cuted in a masterly kind of a fashion, which thing is 
not likely to be found out ; — I think it is full as abo* 
minable, that a man should lose the honour of it, and 
go out of the world with the conceit of it rotting in his 
^ead. 

This is precisely my situation. 

For in this long digression which I was accidentally 
led into, as in all my digressions (one only excepted)^ 
there is a master-stroke of digressive skill, the merit 
of which has all along, I fear, been overlooked by my 
reader, — ^not for want of penetration in him,-^but be* 
cause 'tis an excellence seldom looked for, or expected 
indeed, in a digression ; — and it is this : that, though 
my digressions are all fair, as you observe, — and that 
J fly off from what I am about, as far, and as often 
too, as any writer in Great Britain ; — yet I constantly 
take care to order affairs so, that my main business 
does not stand still in my absence. 

I was just going, for example, to have given you 
^he great outlines of my uncle Toby*s most whimsical 
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diaraeter ;— >»wheii my aunt Dinah and the coachfnaii 
cane acroos as, and led as a vagary some millions of 
/ miles into the yery heart of the planetary system : not« 
withstanding all this, yon perceive that the drawing of 
my uncle Toby's character went on gently all the time ; 
— not the great contours of it, — ^that was impossible, — 
but some familiar strokes and faint designations of it, 
were here and there touched on, as we went along, so 
that you are much better acquainted with my uncle 
Toby now than you was before. 

By this contrivance, the machinery of my work ia 
pf a species by itself ; two contrary motions are intro-* 
duced into it, and reconciled, which were thought to 
be at variance with each other. In a word, my work 
is digressive, and it b prc^reanve too, — and at the 
same time. 

This, sir, is a very different story from that of the 
earth's moving round her axis in her diurnal rota^n, 
with her progress in her elliptic orbit, which brings 
about the year, and constitutes that variety and vicis- 
situde of seasons we enjoy ; — though I own it suggested 
the thought, — as I believe the greatest of our boasted 
improvements and discoveries have come from such 
trining hints. 

Digressions, incontestably, are the sunshine ;-~ -they 
are the life, the soul of reading ! — take them out w 
this book, for ittstance,~^you might a» well take the 
book along with them; -^ one cold eternal winter 
would reign in every page of it : restore them to Ui6 
writer; — he steps forth like a bridegroom, — bids, All 
hail; brings in variety, and forbi<k the appetite to 
fail. 

All the dexterity is in the good cookery and ma« 
nagement of them, so as to be not only for the ad- . 
vantage of the reader, but also of the author, whose 
distress in this matter is truly pitiable : for, if he 
begins a digression, — from that moment, I observe, 
hb whole work stands stock still '^ — and if he goes on 
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with bis inaiQ .work, then there is an end of his di« 
|;ression. 

This is vile work.— For which reason, from the 

beginning of this, you see, I have constructed the 
main work, and the adventitious parts of it, with such 
intersections, * and have so complicated and involved 
^ the digressive and progressive movements, one wheel 
within another, that the whole machine, in general, 
has been kept a-going; — and, what's more, it shall be 
kept a-going these forty years, if it pleases the Foun* 
tain of Health to bless me so long with life and good 
spirits* 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

I have a strong propensity in me to begin this chapter 
very nonsensically ; and I will not balk my fancy ;-— 
accordingly I set off thus : — > 

If the fixture of Momus's glass in the human breast, 
according to the proposed emendation of that arch 
critic, had taken place, first, this foolish conse- 
quence would certainly have followed :— that the very 
wisest and verv gravest of us all, in one. coin or others 
must have paid window-money every day of our lives. 

And, secondly, that had the said glass been there 
set up, nothing more would have been wanting, in 
order to have taken a man's character, but to have 
taken a chair and ffone softly, as you would to a diop- 
trical bee-hive, and looked in, — viewed the soul stark 
naked ;— observed all her motions, — her machinations ; 
^traced all her maggots from their first engendering 
to their crawling forth; — watched her loose in her 
frisks, her gambols, her capricios; and after some 
notice of her more solemn deportment, consequent 

upon such frisks, &c. then taken your pen and 

ink, and set down nothing but what you had seen, and 
could have sworn to. — But this is an advantage not to 
b^ had by the biographer in this pl<|net ; — in the planet 

VOL. I. JB 
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Mercury (belike) it may be so ; if not, better still fot 

him ; for there, the intense heat of the country, 

which is proved by computators, from its vicinity to 
the sun, to be more than equal to that of red-hot iron, 
— *must, I think, long ago have vitrified the bodies of 
the inhabitants (as the efficient cause) to suit them for 
the climate (which is the final cause) ; so that betwixt 
them both, all the tenements of their souls, from top 
to bottom, may be nothing else, for aught the soundest 
philosophy can show to the contrary, bat one fine 
transparent body of clear glass (bating the umbilical 
knot) — so that, till the inhabitants grow old and to- 
lerably wrinkled, whereby the rays of light, in pass- 
ing through them, become so monstrously refracted, 

or return reflected from their surfaces in such 

transverse lines to the eye, that a man cannot be seen 
tbrough,-^his soul might as well, unless for mere cere^ 
mony, or the trifling advantage which the umbilical 
point gave her, — might, upon all other accounts, I 
say, as well play the fool out o'doors as in her own 
house. 

But this, as I said above, is not the case of the in- 

I habitants of this earth ; — our minds, shine not through 
the body, — >but are wrapped up here in a dark cover- 
ing of uncrystalized flesh and blood ; so that, if we 
would come to the specific characters of them, we 
must go some other way to work. 
* Many, in good truth, are the ways wht<^ human 
wit has been farced to take, to do this thing with ex* 
actness. 

Some, for instance, draw all their characters with 
wind-instruments. — Virgil takes notice of that way in 
the affair of Dido and j^eas : — bat it is as fallacious 
as the breath of fame; — and, moreover, bespeaks a 
narrow genius. I am not ignorant that the Italians 
pretend to a mathematical exactness in their designa- 
tions of one particular sort of character among them, 
frooi the forU or piano of a certain wind-in8t]:umeBt 
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tb^jr use,-"— which they say is infaUihle.^*! dare not 
jpieotioo the naone of the iostrument in this place; — 
'ti9 sufficient we have it amongst us,—- but never think 
of making a drawing by it: — this is enigmatical, and 
intended to be so, at least ad populum : — and there- 
fore, I beg, madam, when you come here, that yon 
read on as fast as you cafi, and never stop to make 
soy iaquiry about it. 

There are others again, who will draw a man's 
character from no other helps in the world, but merely 
from his evacuations ; — but this often gives a very in- 
correct outline, — unless, indeed, you take a sketch of 
his repletions too; and by correcting one drawing 
from the other, oom^pound one good figure out of them 
both. 

I should have no objection to this method, but that 
I tUnk it must smell too strong of the lamp, — and be 
rendered still more operose, by forcing you to have ail 
eye to the rest of his non-naturals.— -^~ Why the most 
natural actions of a man's life should be called his 
p<Mi«>natttrals,-^is another question. 

There ace others, fourthly, who disdain every one 
of these expedients;— not from any fertility of their 
owB^ but from the various ways of doing it, which 
they hare borrowed from the honourable devices which 
the pentagraphic brethren ^ of the brush have shown 
in taking copies.* — ^These, you must know, are your 
great historians. 

One of these you will see drawing a full length 
character against the %A^ /—"that's illiberal, — dis- 
honest, --^and hard upon the character of the man who 
sits. 

Others, to mend the matter, will make a drawing of 
you in the oomero ;-^that is most unfair of all, be- 
cause there you are sure to be represented in some of 
your most ri^bsulous attitudes. 

* Pentagrapbi an instrument to copy prints snd pictures me- 
e&aaically, and in say proportion. 
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To avoid all and erery one of these errors, in giving 
you my uncle Toby's character, I am determined to 

draw it by no mechanical help whatever ; nor shall 

my pencil be guided by any one wind-instrument which 
ever was blown upon, either on this, or on the other 
side of the Alps ; — nor will I consider either his re- 
pletions or his discharges, — or touch upon his non- 
I naturals; but in a word, I will draw my uncle Toby's 
character from his Hob by-Horse. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

If I was not morally sure that the reader must be 
out of all patience for nay uncle Toby's character, — I 
would here previously have convinced him that there 
is no instrument so nt to draw such a thing with, as 
that which I have pitched upon. 

A man and his Hobby-Horse, though I cannot 
aay that they act and re*act exactly after the same 
manner in which the soul and body do upon each 
other; yet, doubtless, there is a communication be- 
tween them of some kind ; and my opinion rather is, 
that there is something in it more of the manner of 
electrified bodies ; — and that, by means of the heated 
parts of the rider, which come immediately into con- 
tact with the back of the Hobby-Horse, — by long 
journeys, and much friction, it so happens, that the 
body of the rider is at length filled as full of Hobby- 

HoRSiCAL matter as it can hold ; so that if you 

are able to give but a clear description of the nature 
of the one, you may form a pretty exact notion of the 
genius and character of the other. 

Now the Hobby-Horsb which my uncle Toby 
always rode upon, was, in my opinion, a Hobby- 
Horse well worth giving a description of, if it was 
only upon the score of his great singularity ; — for you 
might have travelled from York to Dover, from 
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Dorer to Penzance in Cornwall, and from Penzance 
to York back again, and not have seen such another 
upon the road ; or if you had seen such a one, what- 
ever haste you had been in, you must infallibly have 
stopped to have taken a view of him. Indeed, the 
gait and figure of him was so strange, and so utterly 
unlike was he, from his bead to his tail, to any one of 
the whole species, that it was now and then made a 
matter of dispute, — whether he was really a Hobby- 
BoRSE or no: but as the philosopher would use no 
other argument to the sceptic, who disputed with him 
against the reality of motion, save that of rising up 
upon his legs, and walking across the room ; — so would 
my uncle Toby use no other argument to prove his 
HoBBY-HoRSE was a Hobby-Horse indeed, but 
by getting upon his back and riding him about ;->-' 
leaving the world, after that, to determine the point 
as it thought fit. 

In good truth, my uncle Toby mounted him with so 
much pleasure, and he carried my uncle Toby so well, 

" that he troubled his head very little with what 

the world either said or thought about it. 

It is now high time, however, that I give you a 
description of him : — but to go on regularly, I only 
beg you will give me leave to acquaint you first, how 
my uncle Toby came by him* 



CHAPTER XXV. 



The wound in my uncle Toby's groin, which he re- 
ceived at the siege of Namur, rendering him unfit for 
the service, it was thought expedient he should return 
to England, in order, if possible, to be set to rights. 

He was four years totally confined, — part of it to 
his bed, and all of it to his room ; and in the course 
of his cure, which was all that time in hand, suffered 
unspeakable, miseries^ — owing to a succession of ex- 
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foliations from the at pubUt aad the outward edge of 
that part of the coxekdix^ culled the om ilium ;^-^^'^ 
both which bones were dislkially crushed^ as miich hf 
the irregularity of the stoDe, which I told you wae 
broke off the parapet,--— as hy its size^ (though it was 
pretty large) which inclined the surgeon all along to 
thinks that the great injury which it had done my 
uncle Toby's groin , was more owing to the gravity of 
the stone itself, than to the projectile force of it ;'-^ 
which be would often tell hiiti was a great happiness* 

My father, at that time, was just beginning bnsinese 
in London, and had taken a house ;-^and as the truest 
friendship and cordiality subsisted between the tw^ 
brothers,^ and that my father thought my Uncle Toby 
oould no where be so well dursed and taken care di 
as in his own house,^ — he assigned him the very best 
apt^rtment in it :-^and, what was d much more sincere 
mark of his affection still, he would never suffer n 
friend or nn acquaintance t6 step into the house on 
any occasion ^ but he would take him by the hand, 
and lead him Up stairs to see his brother Toby, and 
'chat an hour by his bed-^side^ 

The history of a soldier's wound beguiles the pain 
of it ; my udcle's visitors at letist thought so ; and in 
their daily calls upon him, from the courtesy arising 
out of that belief, they would frequently turn the dis** 
course to that subject — and from that subject the dis- 
course would generally roll on to the siege itself. 

These conversations were infinitely kind ; and my 
uncle Toby received great> relief from them, and would 
have received much more, but that they brought him 
into some unforeseen perplexities^ which^ for three 
months together, retarded his cure greatly ; and if he 
had not hit upon an expedient to extricate himself out 
pf them, I verily believe tliey would have laid him in 
bis grave. 

What these perplexities of my uncle Toby were# 
■*iis impossible for you to guess ; — -if you cOuld,**-- 
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I should blush ; not as a relation,— not as a man,— 
Bor even as a woman, — but I should blash as an 
author ; inasmuch as I set no small store by myself 
upon this very account, that my reader has never yet 
been able to guess at any thing : and in this, sir, I am 
of so nice and singular a humour, that if I thought 
you was able to form the least judgment or probable 
conjecture to yourself of what was to come in the 
next page, — I would tear it out of my book. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



• I have begun a new chapter, on purpose that I 
might have room enough to explain the nature of the 
perplexities in which my uncle Tpby was involved, 
from the mauy discourses and interrogations about the 
siege of Namur, where he received his wound. 

I must remind the reader, in case he has read the 
history of King WiUiam*s wars ; — but if he has not,--*- 
I then inform him, that, one of the most memorable 
attacks in that siege, was that which was made by the 
English and Dutch upon the point of the advanced 
Qounter-scarp, between the gate of St. Nicholas, which 
enclosed the great sluice or water-stop, where the 
English were terribly exposed to the shot of the 
eounter-guard and demi-bastion of St. Roch: the 
issue of which hot dispute, in three words, was this : 
That the Dutch lodged themselves upon the counter- 
guard, — and that the English made themselves mas- 
ters of the covered way before St. Nicholas-gate, not* 
withstanding the gallantry of the French officers, who 
exposed themselves upon the glacis sword in hand. 

As this was the principal attack of which my uncle 
Toby was an eye-witness at Namur,— -^the army of 
the besiegers being cut oS, by the confluence of the 
Maes and Samfare, from seeing much of each other's 
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^operations,— ^— my uncle Toby was generally mor^ 
eloquent and particular in his account of it ; and the 
many perplexities he was in, arose out of the almost 
insurmountable difficulties he found in telling his story 
intelligibly, and giving such clear ideas of the differ- 
ences and distinctions between the scarp and counter- 
scarp, — the glacis and covered way, — the half-moon 
and ravelin, — as to make his company fully compre- 
hend where and what he was about. 

Writers themselves are too apt to confound these 
terms ; so that you will the less wonder, if in his en- 
deavours to explain them, and in opposition to many 
misconceptions, that my uncle Toby did oftdmes 
puzzle his visitors^ and sometimes himself too. 

To speak the truth, unless the company my father 
led up stairs were tolerably clear-headed, or my uncle 
Toby was in one of his explanatory moods, 'twas a 
difficult thing, do what he could, to keep the discourse 
free from obscurity. 

' What rendered the account of thi^s affair the more 
intricate to my uncle Toby, was this, — that in the 
attack of the counter-scarp, before the gate of Stt 
Nicholas, extending itself from the bank of the Maes, 
quite up to the great water-stop, — the ground was cut 
and cross-cut with such a multitude of dykes, drains, 
rivulets, and sluices, on all sides, — and he would get 
so sadly bewildered, and set fast amongst them, that 
frequently he could neither get backwards or forwards 
to save his life ; and was ofttimes obliged to give up 
the attack upon that very account only. 
' These perplexing rebuffs gave my uncle Toby Shandy 
More perturbations than you would imagine ; and as 
my father's kindness to him was continually dragging 

up fresh friends and fresh inquiries, he had but a 

very uneasy task of it. 

No doubt, my uncle Toby had great command of 
himself, and could guard appearances, I believe, as 
v^U as most men;-— yet, anyone may imagine^ that 
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ikhen he could not retreat out of the rarelin without 
getting into the half-moon, or get out of the covered 
way without falling down the counter-scarp, nor cross 
the dyke without danger of slipping into the ditch, 
but that he must have fretted and fumed inwardly : — 
he did so ; — and the little and hourly vexations, which 
may seem trifling and oi no account to the man who 
has not read Hippocrates; yet, whoever has read 
Hippocrates, or Dr. James Mackenzie, and has con- 
sidered well the effects which the passions and affec- 
tions of the mind have lipon the digestion — (why not 
of a wound as well as of a dinner ?) — may easily con- 
ceive what sharp paroxysms and exacerbations of his 
wound my uncle Toby must have undergone upon 
that score only. 

—My uncle Toby could not philosophize upon it ^ 
-^Hwas enough he felt it was so : — and having sus- 
tained the pain and sorrows of it for three months 
together, he was resolved, some way or other^ to ex- 
tricate himself. 

He was one morning lying upon his back in his bed^ 
the anguish and nature of the wound upon his groin 
suffering him to lie in no other position, when a thought 
came into his head, that if he could purchase such a 
thing, and have it pasted down upon a board, as a 
large map of the fortifications of the town and citadel 
of Namur, with its environs, it might be a means of 
giving him ease. — I take notice of his desire to have 
Uie environs along with the town and citadel, for this 
reason, — because my uncle Toby's wound was got in 
one of the traverses, about thirty toises from the re- 
turning angle of the trench, opposite to the salient 

angle of the demi-bastion of St. Roch ;• ^so that he 

was pretty confident he could stick a pin upon the 
identical spot of ground where he was standing when 
the stone struck him. * 

All this succeeded to his wishes, and not only freed 
him from a world of sad explanations ; but, in the end» 
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it proved tbe hsppy mesos, as yoo will retd, of pro« 
cunog my uncle Toby his Hobbt-Horse. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



There is nothing so foolish, when yon are at the ex-* 
pense of making an entertainment of this kind, as to 
order things so hadly, as to let your critics and gentry 
of refined taste run it down : nor is there any thing so 
likely to make them do it, as that of leaving them out 
of the party, or, what is full as offensive, of bestow* 
ing your attention upon the rest of your guests in so 
particular a way, as if there was no such thing as 
a critic (by occupation) at table. 

" ' I guard against both; for, in the first place, I 
have left half a dozen places purposely open for them ; 
- -and in the next place, I pay them all court.-— *Gen* 
tlemen, I kiss your hands. I protest, no company 
could gife me half the pleasure : — by my soul, I am 

glad to see you. 1 beg only you will make bo 

strangers of yourselves, but sit down, without any 
ceremony, and fall on heartily. 

I said I had left six places, and I was upon the 

Kint of carrying my complaisance so £&r, as to havB 
't a seventh open for them, — ^and in this very spot I 
stand on ; but being told by a critic (though not by 
occupation, — but by nature) that I bad acquitted my- 
self well enough, I shall fill it up directly, hoping, in 
the mean time, that I shall be able to make a great 
deal of more room next year. 

How, in the «name of wonder I could your 

uncle Toby, who, it seems, was a military man, and 
whom you have represented as no fool,«-*be at the same 
time such a confused, pudding-headed, muddle-headed 
fellow, as- ■ ■ Go look. 
, So, sir critic, I could have replied ; but I scorn iU 
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-^'Tis language unarbtiiey-^aiid only befitting the 
miMi who cannot give clear and satisfactory accounts 
of things, or di?e deep enough into the first causes of 
human igpnorance and confusion. It is, moreoTer, the 
reply yaliant,— ^and therefore I reject it ; for thougli 
it might have suited my uncle Toby's character as a 
soldier elcellently well, and had he not accustomed 
himseify in such attacks, to whistle the LtUebuUero, 
as he wanted no courage, 'tis therery answer he would 
bate given ; yet it would by no means have done for 
me. You see, as plain as can be» that I write as a man 
of erudition ; that even my similes, my allusions, my 
illustrations, my metaphors, are erudite,-*«and that 1 
must sustain my character properly, and contrast it 
properly too,— «lse what would become of me ? » - 
Why, sir, I should be undone ; at this very moment 
that I am going here to fill up one place against a 
critic,— I should have made an opening for a couple. 

— - — Therefore I answer thus :— 

Pray, sir, in all the reading which you have ever 
read, did you ever read such a book as Locke's Essay 
upon the Human Understanding l'" — --Don't answer me 
tadily,*-^becau8e many, I know, quote the book who 
have not read it, — and many have read it who under« 
Stand it not— *If either of these is your case, as I 
write to instruct, I will tell you in three words what 
the book is.-"— It is a history «— A history ! of who t 
what ? where ? when ?— Don't hurry yourself.— —It 
is a history book, sir, (which may possibly recommend 
it to the world,) of what passes in a man's own mind ; 
and if you will say so much of the book, and no more; 
believe me, you will cut no contemptible figure in a 
metaphysic circle. 

But this by the way. 

Now if you will venture to go along with me, and 
look down into the bottom of this matter, it will be 
found that the cause of obscurity and confusion in tha 
miod of a man is threefold. 
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Dall organs, dear sir, in the first place : secondly, 
slight and transient impressions made by the objects, 
when the said organs are not dull: and thirdly, a 
memory like unto a sieye, not able to retain what it 
has received. — Call down Dolly, your chambermaid, 
and I will give you my cap and bell along with it, if 
I make not this matter so plain that Dolly herself 

should understand it as well as Malbranch. ^When 

Dolly has indited her epistle to Kobin, and has thrust 
her arm into the bottom of her pocket hanging by her 
right side, — take that opportunity to recollect, that 
the organs and faculties of conception can, by nothing 
in this world, be so aptly typified and explained as by 
that one thing which Dolly *s hand is in search of— 
Your organs are not so dull that I should inform you^ 
•^'tis an inch, sir, of red seal- wax. 
. When this is melted and dropped upon the letter^ 
if Dolly fumbles too long for her thimble, till the wax 
is oyer- hardened, it will not receive the mark of her 
thimble from the usual impulse which was wont to 
imprint it. Very well. If Dolly's wax, for want of 
better, is bees-wax, or of a temper too soft, — though it 
may receive, it will not hold the impression, how hard 
soever Dolly thrusts against it; and, last of all, sup- 
posing the wax good, and eke the thimble, but applied 
thereto in careless haste, as her mistress rings the bell ; 
in any one of these three cases, the print left by the 
thimble will be as unlike the prototype as a brass* 
jack. 

. Now you must understand, that not one of these 
was the true cause of the confusion in my uncle Toby's 
discourse ; and it is for that very reason I enlarge 
upon them so long, after the manner of great phy- 
siologists, — to show the world, what It did not arise 
from. 

What it did arise from, I have hinted above * and 
a. fertile source of obscurity it is, — and ever will be,— « 
and that is, the unsteady uses. of words, which have 
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"perplexed the clearest and most exalted UQderstand«> 
iogs. 

It is ten to one (at Arthur's) whether you have ever 
read the literary history of past ages ;~— if you have, 
what terrible battles, yclept logomachies, have they 
occasioned, and perpetuated with so much gall and 
ink-shed, — that a good-natured man cannot read the 
accounts of them without tears in his eyes. 

Gentle critic ! when thou hast weighed all this, and 
considered within thyself how much of thy own know- 
ledge, discourse, and conversation has been pestered 
and disordered, at one time or other, by this, and this 
ooly : what a pudder and racket in councils about 
Qvoia and vTroerraffis ; and in the schools of the learned 
about power and about spirit ; — about essences, and 
about quintessenses ; — about substances, and about 

space: ^what confusion in greater theatres from 

words of little meaning, and as indeterminate a sense ; 
— ^when thou considerest this, thou wilt not wonder at 
my uncle Toby's perplexities; — thou wilt drop a tear of 
pity upon his scarp and his counter-scarp ; — his glacis 
and his covered way ; — his ravelin and his half- moon : 
*twas not by ideas,— by Heaven ; his life was put in 
jeopardy by words. 



CHAPTER XXVni, 



When my uncle Toby got his map of Namur to his 
mind, he began imnaediately to apply himself, and with 
the utmost diligence, to the study of it; for nothing 
being of more importance to him than his recovery, 
and his recovery depending, as you have read, upon 
the passions and affections of his mind, it behoved him 
to take the nicest care to make himself so far master 
of his 8ubject> as to be able to talk upon it without 
emotion. 

In a fortnight's close and painful application, which. 
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by the bye, did mj wide Toby's woviid apon hif 
groin no good, — be was enabled, by the help of some 
aarginal docanenls aft the feet of the elephant, toge- 
ther with GobesUis's military arohitectnie and pyrobaU 
logy, translated from the Flemish, to form his di8«- 
oonrae with passable perspicnity ; and before he was 
two fttU months gone, — he was right eloquent apon it, 
and could make not only the attack of the advanced 
eoonter-scarp with great order; but having by that 
time gone much deeper into the art than what bis first 
motive made necessary, ray nnde Toby was able to 
cross the Maes and Sambrs ; make diversions as far as 
Vanban's line, the abbey of Salsines, &c. and give his 
visitors as distinct a history of ^ch of their attacks as 
that of the gate of St. Nicholas, where he bad the 
honour to receive his wound. 

But desire of knowledge, like the thirst of richeSf 
increases ev^ with the acquisition of it. The more my 
uncle Toby pored over his map, the more he took a 
liking to it : — by the same process and electrical as^* 
milation, as I told you, through which I ween the 
soub of connoisseiurs themselves, by long friction, and 
incumbitioD, have the happiness, at length, to get nil 
be-vertued, — ^be-pictured, — ^be-butterfliod, and he-fid* 
died. 

The more my uncle Toby drank of this sweet foun- 
tain of science, the greater was the heat ^nd impatience 
of his thirst ; so that before the first year of his con* 
fine men t had well gone round, there was scarce a for- 
tified town in Italy or Flanders, of which, l)y one 
means or other, he had not procured a plan, reading 
pver as be got them, and carefully collatmg therewith 
the histories of their sieges, their demolitions, their 
improvements, and new works ; all which he would 
read with that intense application and delight, that 
be would forget himself, his wound> his confiaeoient, 
his dinner. 

. lo the second year, my uncle Toby puncfaased Ba- 
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melli and Cataneo, translated from the Italian ;— ^ 
Ukewise Sterinus, Moralis, the Chevalier de Ville; 
Lorini, Coehorn, Sheeter, the Count de Pagan, the 
Marslud Vauban, Mons. Blondel, with almost as 
many more books. of military architecture as Doll 
Quixote was found to hare of chiyalry, when the cu- 
rate and barber invaded his library. 

Towards the beginning of the third year, which was 
in August, ninety-nine, my uncle Toby found it neces- 
, sary to understand a little of projectiles : — and having 
judged it best to draw his knowledge from the foun- 
tain-head, he began with N. Tartaglia, who it seems 
was the first man who detected the imposition of a 
eannon-bairs doing all that mbchief under the notion 
of a right line. — This, N. Tartaglia proved to my 
Rocle Toby, to be an impossible thing. 

Endless is the search of truth. 

No sooner was my uncle Toby satisfied which road 
ihe cannon-ball did not go, but he was insensibly led 
on, and resolved in his mind to inquire and find out 
which road the ball did go : for which purpose he was 
obliged to set off afresh with old Maltus, and studied 
him devoutly. — He proceeded next to Galileo and 
TorricelliuB, wherein, by certain geometrical rules, in- 
fallibly laid down, he found the precise path to be a 
parabola, — or else an ^hyperbola, — and that the para- 
meter, or latus rectnm, of the conic section of the said 
path, was to the quantity and amplitude in a direct 
ratio, as the whole line to the sine of double the angle 
of incidence, formed by the breach upon a horizon- 
tal plane ; — and that the semi-parameter, ^stop ! 

my dear uncle Toby,— —stop !— go not one foot far- 
^r into this thorny and bewildered track : — intricate 
are the steps ! intricate are the mazes of this labyrinth ! 
intricate are ihe troubles which the pursuit of this be- 
witching phantom. Knowledge, wiU bring upon thee. 
— O my uncle, — ^fly, — fiy, — fly from it as from a 
serpent 1 ■■ Is it fit-*-*— good-natured man ! thou 
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shouldst sit up, with the wound upon thy groin, whole 

nights, baking thy blood with hectic watchings ? ^ 

Alas! 'twill exasperate thy symptoms, — check thy 
perspirations, — evaporate thy spirits, — ^waste thy ani- 
mal strength, — dry up thy radical moisture, — bring 
thee into a costive habit of body, — impair thy health, 

— and hasten all the infirmities of old age. O my 

uncle I my uncle Toby I 



I 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



I would not give a groat for that man's knowledge 

in pen-craft, who does not understand this : ^That 

the best plain narrative in the world, tacked very close 

to the last spirited apostrophe to my uncle Toby " 

would have felt both cold and vapid upon the reader's 
palate; — therefore I forthwith put an end to the 
chapter, though I was in the middle of my story* 

Writers of my stamp have one principle in 

common with painters. Where an exact copying 
makes our pictures less striking, we choose the less 
evil; deeming it even more pardonable to trespass 
against truth than beauty. This is to be understood 
cum grano salis; but be it as it will, — as the parallel 
is made more for the sake of. letting the apostrophe 
cool, than any thing else — 'tis not very material whe-* 
ther upon any other score the reader approves of it or 
not. 

In the latter end of the third year, my uncle Toby 
perceiving that the parameter and semi* parameter of 
the conic section angered his wound, he left off the 
study of projectiles in a kind of a huff, and betook 
himself to the practical part of fortification only ; the 
pleasure of which, like a spring held back, returned 
upon him with redoubled force. 

It was in this year that my uncle began to break in 
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«fMm the dfiUy regularity of a clean «birt,*-te dianm 
kit bvber uaabavea^ — em to alloir bis Mi^eoa 
time •yfficient to drees his wound, eoseerniog 
.40 littie about it, as aot to ask hm onco ia seven 
tioie^ dreesiag^ how it went on : when loU^all of a 
sudden, for the change was as quick as lightning, he 
began to sigh heavily for his recovery ,-~-coai plained to 
my father, grew impatient with the surgeon :«-aml one 
morning, as he heard his foot coming up stairs, be shut 
«p bis books, and thrust aside hb instruments, in 
order to expostulate with him upon the protraction of 
the cure, which, he icM him, might surely have been 
accomplished at least bv that.time.^-rHe dwelt long 
upon the miseries he had undergone, and the sorrows 
or his four years' melancholy imprisonment ; — ^adding, 
that had it not been for the kind looks and fraternal 
cheerings of the best of brothers,— ;-he had long since 
sonk under his misfortunes. — My father was by. — My 
uncle Toby*s eloquence brought team into his eyes : 
——'twas unexpected.— —Mry uncle Toby, by nature^ 
was aot eloquent, — it had the greater effect.-*— ^Tha 
surgeon was confounded; — not that thcDe wanted 
grounds for such, or greater marks of impatience, — 
but 'twas unexpected too« In the four years he had 
attended him, he had never seen any thing like it in 
my uncle Toby's carriage ; he had never once dropped 
one fretful or discontented word;— he had been aH 
patience, — all submission. 

— We lose the right of complaining sometimes, by 
forbearing it; — but we often treble the force: — the 
surgeon was astonished ; but much more so, when he 
heard my uncle Toby go on, and peremptorily insist 
upon bis healing up the wound directly,— ^or sending 
for Monsieur Ronjat, the king's serjeantpsnrgeon, to 
do it for him. 

The desire of lifie and health is implanted in man's 
nature; — the love of liberty and ettbrgement is a 
sister-passion to it. These my uncle Toby had in coai<- 
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man with his species ; — and either of them bad been 
sufficient to account for his earnest desire to get well, 
and out of doors ; — but I have told you before, that 
nothing wrought with our family after the common 
way ; — and from the time and manner in which this 
eager desire showed itself in the present case, the pe- 
netrating reader will suspect, there was some other 

cause or crotchet for it in my uncle Toby's head.- 

There was so, and 'tis the subject of the next chapter 
to set forth what that cause and crotchet was. I own, 
when that 's done, 'twill be time to return back to the 
parlour fire-side, where we left my uncle Toby in the 
middle of his sentence. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



I When a man gives himself up to the government 
. of a ruling passion, — or, in other words, when his 
HoBBY-HoRSE grows headstrong,^- — farewell cool 
reason and fair discretion. 

My uncle Toby's wound was near well ; and as 
soon as the surgeon recovered his surprise, and could 
get leave to say as much — he told, 'twas just begin- 
ning to incarnate; and that if no fresh exfoliation 
happened, which there was no sign of, — it would be 
dried up in five or six weeks. The sound of as many 
Olympiads, twelve hours before, would have conveyed 
an idea of shorter duration to my uncle Toby*s mind. 
The succession of his ideas was now rapid, — he 
broiled with impatience to put his design in execu- 
tion ; — and so, without consulting farther with any 
soul living, — which, by the bye, I think is right, when 
you are predetermined to take no one soul's advice, 
he privately ordered Trim, his man, to pack up a 
bundle of lint and dressings, and hire a chariot and 
four to be at the door exactly by twelve o^clock that 
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4»y,when he knew my father would be upon 'Chabg;e; 
■ ' -So, leaving a bank-note upon the table for the 
surgeon's care of him, and a letter of tender thanks 
for his brother's — he packed up his maps^ his booksof 
fortification, his instrumeots, &c. and by the help of 
a crutch on one side, and Trim on the other,-*-my 
uncle Toby embarked for Shandy-hall. 

The reason, or rather the rise of this sudden. demi- 
gration, was as follows : — 

The table in my uncle Toby's room, and at which, 
the night ^before thb change happened, he was sitting, 
with his maps, &c. about him — being somewhat of tlie 
smallest,, for that infinity of great and small instru- 
ments of knowledge which usually lay crowded upon 
it ; — he had the accident, in reaching over for his 
tobacco-box, to throw down his compasses; and in 
stooping to take the compasses up, with his sleeve he 
threw- down his case of instruments and snuffers ;— « 
and as the dice took a run against him, in his endea- 
vouring to catch the snuffers in falling, — he thrust 
Monsieur. Blottdel off the table, and Count de Pagan 
o'top of him. 

'Twas to no purpose for a man, lame as my uncle 
Toby was, to think of redressing these evils by him* 

self :-r-rhe rung his bell for his man Trim. Trim; 

c}uoth my uncle Toby, prithee see what confusion I 
have here been making — I must have some better. 

contrivance. Trim. Canst not thou take my rule, 

and measure the length and breadth of this table, and 

then go and bespeak me one as big again ? Yes, 

an* please your honour, replied Trim, making a bow ; 
but I hope your honour will be soon well enough to 
get down to your country-seat, where, — as your 
honour takes so much pleasure in fortification, — we 
Qould manage this matter to a T. 

I must here inform you, that this servant of my 
uncle Toby's, who went by the name of Trim, had. 
been, a^ corporal in my uncle's own company; — his 
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reftl name was James Butler ; — ^b«t hariog got the 
■ick-name of Trim in the regiment, my uncle Tobj, 
anless when he happened to be very angry with bimy 
would never call him by any other name. 

The poor fellow had been disabled for the senriee, 
by a wound on his left knee, by a musket ballet, at 
the battle of Landen, which was two years before the 
affair of Namur ; — and as the fellow was well-beloved 
in the regiment, and a handy fellow into the bargain, 
my uncle Toby took him for his servant : and of an 
excellent use was he, attending my uncle Toby in the 
eamp and in his quarters, as a valet, groom, barber, 
cook, sempster, and nurse ; and indeed, from first to 
last, waited upon him, and served him with great fi- 
delity and affection. 

My uncle Toby loved the man in return : and what 
attached him more to him still, was the similitude of 

their knowledge; ^for Corporal Trim (for so, for 

Ahe future, I shall call him), by four years' occasional 
attention to his master's discourse upon fortified towns, 
and the advantage of prying and peeping continually 
into his master's plans, &c. exclusive and besides 
what he gained Hobby- HoRSic ally, as a body- 
servant, Non Hobby 'Harncal per se ; — had become 
no mean proficient in the science ; and was thought, 
by the cook and chamber-maid, to know as much of 
the nature of strong-holds as my uncle Toby him- 
self. 

I have but one more stroke to give to finish Cor- 
poral Trim's character, — ^and it is the only darlifline 
in it. — ^The fellow loved to advise, — or rather to hear 
himself talk : his carriage, however, was so perfectly 
respectful, *twas easy to keep him silent when you had 
him so ; but set his tongue a going,< — you had no hold 
of him — he was voluble; — the eternal interlardJngs of 
year honour^ with the respectfulness of Corporal Trim's 
manner, interceding so strong in behalf of his elocu- 
tion, — that though you might have been incommoded; 
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— you could not well be angry. My uDcle Toby WM 
seldom either the one or the other with him, — or, at 
leasty this fault ia Trim broke do squares with them. 
My uncle Toby» as I said, loved the man ; and be* 
sides, as he ever looked upon a faithful servant as an 
humble friend, — he could not bear to stop his mouth« 
— Such was Corporal Trim. 

If I durst presume, continued Trim, to give youf 
honour my advice, and. speak my opinion in this mat-* 

ten ^Tbou art welcome, Trim, quoth my uncle 

Toby ; speak, — speak what thou thinkest upon the 

subject, man, without fear. — Why then, replied Trim, 
not hanging his ears and scratching his head like a 
country lout, but stroking his hair back from his fore* 
head, and standing erect as before his division, — I 
think, quoth Trim, advancing his left, which was his 
lame leg, a little forwards, — and pointing, with his 
right hand open, towards a map of Dunkirk, which 

was pinned against the hangings ; 1 think, quoth 

Corporal Trim, with humble submission to your ho* 
Bour*s better judgment, — that these ravelins, bastions, 
curtains, and horn-works, make but a poor, cou" 
temptible, fiddle-faddle piece of work of it here upon 
paper, compared to what your honour and I could 
make of it were we in the country by ourselves, and 
had but a rood, or a rood and a half of ground to do 
what we pleased with : as summer is coming on, con* 
tinned Trim, your honour might sit out of doors, and 
give me the nography— ^Call it ichnography, quoth 
my uncle)— of the town or citadel your honour was 

t leased to sit down before, and I*li be shot bv your 
onour upon the glacis of it, if I did not fortify it to 

your honour*s mind. 1 dare say thou wouldst, 

Trim, quoth my uncle. — For if your honour, continued 
the corporal, could but mark me the polygon, with its 
exact lines and angles — (That I could do very well, 
quoth my uncle) — 1 would begin with the foss^ ; and 
if your honour could tell me the proper depth and 
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breadth — (I can to a hair's breadth/Trim, replied iny 
uncle) — I would throw out the earth upon this hand 
towards the town for the scarp, — and on that hand 
towards the campaign for the counter-scarp — (Very 
right, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby) — ^and when I had 
sloped them to your mind, — an' please your honour, 1 
would face the glacis, as the finest fortifications are 
done in Flanders, with sods, — (and as your honour 
knows they should be) — and I would make the walls 

and parapets with sods too. The best engineers 

call them gazons, Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

Whether they are gazons or sods, is not much matter, 
rejplied Trim ; your honour knows they are ten tim^s 

beyond a facing either of brick or stone. 1 know 

they are. Trim, in some respects, — quoth my uncle 
Toby, nodding his head ;— -for a cannon-ball enters 
into the gazon right onwards, without bringing any 
rubbish down with it, which might - fill the fosse (as 
was the case at St. Nicholas's gate) and facilitate th^ 
passage over it. 

' Your honour understands these matters, replied Cor- 
poral Trim, better than any officer in his majesty's ser- 
vice ;' but would your honour please to let the 

bespeaking of the table alone, and let us but go into 
the country, I would work under your honour's di- 
rections lik« a horse, and make fortifications for you 
something like a tansy, with all their batteries, saps, 
ditches, and palisadoes, that it should be worth all 
the world's riding twenty miles to go and see it. 

My uncle Toby blushed as red as scarlet as Trtnd 
Went on ; — but it was not a blush of guilt, — of mo- 
desty, — or of anger, — it was a blush of joy ; — he was 
fired with Corporal Trim's project and description. 
— —Trim ! said my uncle Toby, thou hast saiA 
enough. — We might begin the campaign, continued 
Trim, on the very day that his majesty and the allies 
take the field, and demolish them, town by town, as 
fast as ^Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, say no OM^re; 
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Your bonoiir, continued Trim, might sit iii your' arm^ 
chair (pointing to it) this fine weather, giving me your 

orders, and I would Say no more, Trim, quoth my 

lincle Toby. — -^-Besides, your honour would get not 
only pleasure and good pastime^ — but good air, and 
good exercise, and good health; — and your honour's 
wound would be well in a month. — Thou hast said 
enough. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby j (putting his hand 
into his breeches-pocket) — I like thy project mightily* 
— And if your honour pleases, I'll this moment go and 
buy a pioneer's spade to take down with us; and I'll 

bespeak a shovel and a pick-axe, and a couple of 

Say no more, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, leaping up 
upon one leg, quite overcome with rapture, — and thrust-* 
ing *a guinea into Trim's hand, — ^Trim, said my uncle 
Toby, say no more ; — but go down. Trim, this mo^ 
ment, my lad, and bring up my supper this instant. 

Trim ran down and brought up his master's supper» 
4 jf} no purpose : — ^Trim's plan of operation ran sO 
in my uncle Toby's head, he could not taste it. — 
Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, get me to bed. — 'Twas 
all one. -Corporal Trim's description had fired his ima^ 
gi nation ;— my uncle Toby could not shut his eyes.*^ 
The more he considered it, the more bewitching the 
flcene appeared to him ; — so that, two full hours before 
day-light, he had come to a final determination, and 
had concerted the whole plan of his and Corporal 
Trim's decampment. 

My uncle Toby had a little neat country-house of 
his own, in the village where my father's estate lay, 
at Shandy, which had been left him by an old uncle, 
with a small estate of about one hundred pounds a- 
year. Behind this house, and contiguous to it, was a 
kitchen- garden of about half an acre ; and at the bot- 
tom of the garden, and cut off from it by a tall yew- 
hedge, was a bowling-green, containing just about as 
much ground as Corporal Trim wished for; — ^so that, 
as Trim uttered the words, ' a rood and a half of 



^ 
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gi^ad to do what tbey would wHb/ — M§ fdeiftkal 
bowltiig<^«eB inslaiitly preseiited ktdf, and becsoMi 
coriotttly painted, all at once, apon tli« rctiaa of aiy 
uaele Tobv*a fiuiey ;---iwhicb waa tba pbyneal caaaa m 
making him change coloar, or at least of haigltteiiing 
Us biuah to that immoderate degree I spoke c^^ 

Nerer did lover poet down to a belored mtstresa 
HFith BM>re beat and ezpectatioii than my aoole T«fey 
did, to aajoy the self- same thing in private a--^! say in 
private^— for it waa shdtered from the bouse, aa I 
told you, by a taU yaw^bedge, and vraa oovarad oo 
the other three sides, from mortal «gkt, by touijk holly 
and thick-set flowering shrubs :--hmi that the idea of 
not beiag seen, did not a little contribute to the idea 
of pleasure preconceived in my uncle Toby's mind.*^ 
Vain thought ! however thick it was planted aboiit»-^^ 
or private soever it might seem,-^to think, dear aocla^ 
Toby, of enjoying a thing which took np a whole rood 
and a half of ground, — and not have it known I 

How my uncle Toby and Corporal Trim mavaged 
this matter ,-^with the history of their campaigna, wlucb 
were no way barren of events, — may make no uninter-* 
eating underplot in the epttasis and working np of this 
drama.— ^At present the scene mastdrop^ and cbaago 
for the parlour nre-side« 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



-What can they be doing, brother? said my 
father*— ^-'^I thiak, replied my uncle Tobyr*^talting, 
as I told you, his pipe from his mouth, and striking 
the ashes out of it as he began his sentence ;-—>«— I 
think, replied he,-^it would not be amiss, brother^ if 
we rang the belL 

Pray, what's all that racket over onr heads, Oba* 
diah ?«-^uoth my father ;-— my brother and I can 
scarce hear ourselves speak* 
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Sir» msweced Obtdiah, making a bow 
1#& Blioaldeff,^-4B]r miilraas it taken very badly. — Aad 
wbere's Siisanoah ruDniag, down the garden there, iai 

K tbey were going lo rariah her ? Sir, the is rtin->' 

Biag the shortest cut into the town, replied Obadiah, 
to fetch the old midwife. — Then saddle a horse, qnoth 
mf father, and do you go directly for Dr. Slop, the 
man^midwife, with all our senrices, — and let him know 
your mistress is fallen into labour,-^*and that I desire 
he will return with you with all speed. 

It is very strange, says my father, addreming bim- 
eelf to my uncle Toby, as Obadiah shut the door, — m 
there is so expert an operator as Dr. Slop so near, — ^ 
that mv wife should perust to the very last in this obs* 
tinate humour of hers, in trusting the life of my child, 
who has had one misfortune already, to the ignorance 
of aa old woman ;-*>and not only the life of my child, 
brother, — ^but her own life, and with it the lives of all 
the children I might, peradventure, have begot out of 
her hereafter* 

Mayhap, brother, replied my uncle Toby, my sister 
does it to save the expense.^ — A pudding's end, — re« 
plied my father ; — ^the doctor must be paid the sa]B0 
tor inaction as action,— if not better, — to keep him in 
temper. 

■ T hen it can be out of nothing in the whok 
world, quoth my uncle Toby, in the simplicity of his 
heart, — but modesty. — My sister, I dare say, added 
he, does not care to let a man come so near her ■*■ . 
I will not say whether my uncle Toby had completed 
the sentence or not ; — 'tis for his advantage to supposa 
he had, — as, I think, he could have added no on A 
WOfto which would have improved it« 

If, on the contrary, my uncle Toby had not fully 
arrived at the period's end, — ^then the world stands in* 
debied to the sudden snapping of my father's tobacco-* 

Eipe for one of the neatest examples of that ornamental 
guru in oratory^ which rhetoricians style the Apomo- 
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pens. Jost Heaveii ! how does the Poiio pin Und 

the Poco meno of the Italian artists ; — the insensiible 
MORE OR LESS, determine the precise line of beauty 
io the sentence, as well as in the statue ! How do 
the slight touches of the chisel, the peticil, the pen, the 
iiddle*sticky 6^ cmtera^ — give the true swell, which gives 
the true pleasure ! — O my countrymen, — ^be nice ; — ^b^ 
cautious of your language ; — and never, O ! never let 
k be forgotten upon what small particles your eloquence 
and your fame depend. 

■ ■ * My sister, mayhap,' quoth my uncle Toby, 
* does not choose to let a man come so near her - — ^/ 
Make this dash, , — ^*tis an aposiopesis ; — ^take the 

dash away, and write backside, 'tis bawdy; — 

scratch backside out, and put. covered way in, 'tid 
a metaphor ; — and, I dare say, as fortification rant so 
much in my uncle Toby's head, that if he had been 
left to have added one word to the sentence, — tha^t 
word was it. # 

But whether that was the case, or not the case ;— ^ 
or vvhether the snapping of my father's tobacco-pipe, 
so critically, happened through accident or anger, will 
be seen in due time. 



CHAPTER XXXIT. 



Though my father was a good natural philosopher, 
>r-yet he was something of a moral philosopher too ; 
for which reason, when his tobacco-pipe snapped short 
in the middle, — he had nothing to do, as such, but to 
have taken hold of the two pieces, and thrown them 

gently upon the back of the fire. He did no such 

thing; he threw them with all the violence in the 
world ; — and, to give the action still more emphasis, 
-H4ie started upon both legs to do it. 

. This looked something like heat; — and the manner' 
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of his reply to what my itiicle Toby was say tog, proved 
it was so. 

— ^ Not choose/ quoth my father (repeating my uncle 
Toby's words), ' to let a man come so near her — T 
■^^ — By heaven, brother Toby ! you would try the pa- 
tience of Job ; and I think I have the leagues of on6 

already without it. Why? Where? ^Where- 

in? Wherefore? Upon what account? replied 

ray uncle Toby, in the utmost astonishment.-^—To 
think, said my father, of a man Itving to your age, 

brother, and knowing so little about women ! 1 

know nothing at all about them, — replied my uncle 
Toby : and I think, continued he, that the shock I 
received the year after the demolition of Dunkirk, in 
my affair with Widow Wadman, — ^which shock, you 
know, I should not have received, but from my total 
ignorance of the sex, — has given me just cause to say, 
that I neither know, nor do pretend to know, any thing 
aboi^t 'em, or their concerns either. Meth inks, bro- 
ther, replied my father, you might, at least, know eo 
much as the rig^t end of a woman from the wrong. 
' It is said in Aristotle's Master- Piece, * That whta 
a roan doth think of any thing that is past, — he look- 
eth down upon the ground ; — but that when he thinketh 
of something that is to come, he looketh up towards 
the heavens.' 

My uncle Toby, I suppose, thought of neither, for 
he looked horizontally ; — right end ! quoth my unele 
Toby, muttering the two words low to himself, and 
fixing his two eyes insensibly, as he muttered them, 
upon a small crevice, formed by a bad joint in the 

chimney-piece ; right end of a woman ! — I declare, 

quoth my uncle, I know no more which it is than the 
man in the moon ;— and if I was to think, continued 
my uncle Toby (keeping his eyes still fixed upon the 
bad* joint), this month together, I am sure I should 
not be able to find it out. 
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Tben, brother Toby, replM my father, I will tell 
yoo. 

Everything in this world, coatinved my father, (fill* 
ittg a fresh pipe) — every thing in this world, my dear 

brother Toby, has two handles. Not always, qnoth 

my uncle Toby.-*-«At least, replied my father, every 
one has two hands, — ^which comes to the same thing* 
' "N ow, if a man was to sit down co<^ly, and con- 
sider within himself the make, the shape, tbe constrnc- 
tion, come-at-ability and convenience of all the parts 
which constitute the whole of that animal, called 
Woman, and compare them analogically,— I never 
iinderstood rightly the meaning of that word,— quoth 
my uncle Toby. 

Analogy, replied my father, is the certain reta« 

lion and agreement which different Here a devil 

"of a rap at the door snapped my father's definitioo 
(like his tobacco-pipe) in two, — and, at tbe same time^ 
crushed the head of as notable and curious a disserta* 
tion as ever was engendered in the womb of specula- 
tion : — it was some months before my father could get 
an opportunity to be safely delivered of it : — and, at 
this hour, it is a thing full as problematical as the 
subject of the dissertation itself, — (considering the 
confusion and distresses of our domestic misadven-* 
tures, which are now coming thick, one upon the back 
iif another) whether I shall be able to find a place for 
it in the third volume or not* 



CHAPTER XXXni. 



It is about an hour and a halfs tolerable good read* 
ing since my uncle Toby rung tbe bell, when Obadiah 
was ordered to saddle a horse, and go for Dr. Slop* 
the man«midwife ;^-fio that no one can say, with reason^ 
that I have not allowed Obadiah time enough, poet« 
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ieally speaking, and coiwidering the emergency too» 
both to go and come ; — though » morally and truly 
speaking, the man perhaps has scarce had time to get 
on his boots. 

If the hypercritic will go upon this ; and is resolved 
after all to take a pendulum, and measure the true 
distance betwixt the ringing of the bell and the rap 
at the door; and, after finding it to be no more than 
two minutes, thirteen seconds, and three fifths, — 
should take upon him to insult over me for such a 
breach in the unity, or rather probability of time, — I 
would remind him, that the iaea of duration, and of 
its simple modes, is got merely from the train and 
succession of our ideas— -and is the true scholastic pen" 
dulum, — and by which, as a scholar, I will be tried in 
this matter, — abjuring and detesting the jurisdiction of 
all other pendulums whatever. 

I would therefore desire him to consider, that it is 
but poor eight miles from Shandy-hall to Dr. Slop 
the man-midwife's house ; — and that whilst Obadtah 
has been going those said miles and back, I have 
brought my uncle Toby from Namur, quite across all 
Flanders, into England ; — that I have had him ill 
upon my hands near four years ;— -«nd have since tra» 
veiled him and Corporal Trim, in a chariot and four, 
a journey of near two hundred miks down into York- 
shire; — all which put together, must have prepared 
the reader's imagination for the entrance of Dr. Slop 
vpon the stage, — ^as much, (I hope) as a dance, a 
sonsr, or a concerto between the acts. 

If my hypercritic is untractable, alleging that two 
minutes and thirteen seconds are no more than two 
minutes and thirteen seconds, — ^when I have said all 
I can about them ; and that this plea, though it might 
save me dramatically, will damn me biographically, 
rendering my book, from this very moment, a professed 
romance, which, before, was a book apocrvphal : — If I 
am thus pressed, — I then put an end U> toe whole ob- 
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jection and cootroyersy about it ail at once»-^by ac-^ 
quaiDting bini, that Obadiah. had opt got above three* 
score yards from the sta^le^yard, before he met with> 
Dr. Slop ; — ^and, indeed, he gave a dirty proof that he 
had met with him, and was within an ace of giving a 
tragical one too. 

Imagine to yourself--^^ — But this had better begin a, 
new chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Imagine to yourself a little, squat, uncourtly figure 
of a Doctor Slop, of about four feet and a half per-^ 
pendicular height, with a breadth of back, and a ses* 
quipedality of bellvy which might have done honour 
to a Serjeant in the norse-guards. 
f Such were the outlines of Dr. Slopes figure ; which » 
—if you have read Hogarth*s Analysis of Beauty,-^ 
and if you have not, I wish you would, — r— you must 
know, may as certainly, be caricatured and conveyed 
to the mind by three strokes as three hundred. 
^ Imagine such a one; — for such, I say, were the 
outlines of Dr. Slop's figure, coming slowly along, 
^foot by foot, waddling through the dirt upon the ver,^ 
tebrcB of a. little diminutive pony, of a pretty colour^—^ 
but of strength, — alack ! scarce able to have made, an 
amble of it, under such a fardel, had the roads been in 

an ambling condition. ^They were not. Imagine 

to yourself, Obadiah mounted upon a strong monster 
of. a coach- horse,. pricked into a full gallop, and making 
all practicable speed the adverse way. 

Pray, sir, let me interest you a moment in this, 
description. 

Had Dr. Slop beheld Obadiah a mile off, posting in 
a narrow lane directly towards, him, at that monstrous 
rate, — splashing and plunging like a devil through 
thick and thin^ as he approached; would notsoclta 
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pfaaenomenon, with such a vortex of mud and water 
moving along with it, round its axis, — have been a 
subject of juster apprehension to Dr. Slop in his situa- 
tion, than the worst of Whiston's comets? — To say 
nothing of the nucleus ; that is, of Obadiah and the 
coach-horse, — in my idea, the vortex alone of 'em 
was enough to have involved and carried,^ if not the 
doctor, at least the doctor's pony, quite away with it. 
What then do you think must the terror and hydro« 
phobia of Dr. ^lop have been, when you read (which 
you are just going to do) that he was advancing thus 
warily along towards Shandy-hall, and had approached 
to within sixty yards of it, and within five yards of a 
sudden turn, made by an acute angle of the garden- 
wall, — and in the dirtiest part of a dirty lane, — when 
Obadiah and his coach-horse turned the corner, rapid, 
furious, — pop,>— full upon him.I — Nothing, I think, in 
nature, can be supposed more terrible than such a ren- 
counter, — so imprompt ! so ill prepared to stand the 
shock of it as Dr. Slop was. 

What could Dr. Slop do ? — he crossed himself -f- 
— Piigh ! — ^but the doctor, sir, was a papist. — No 
matter ; he had better have kept hold of the pommel. 
• — He had so — nay, as it happened, he had better 
have done nothing at all; for in crossing himself he 
let go his whip, — and in attempting to save his whip 
betwixt his knee and his sadale's skirt, as it slipped, 
he lost his stirrup, — in losing which he lost his seat ; 
and in the multitude of all these losses (which, by the 
^ bye, shows what little advantage there is in crossing) 
the unfortunate doctor lost his presence of mind. So 
that, without waiting for Obadiah's onset, he left his 
pony to its destiny, tumbling off it diagonally, some- 
thing in the style and manner of a pack of wool, and 
without any other conseouence fn>m the fall save that 
of being left (as it woula have been) with the broadest 
part of him sunk about twelve inches deep in the 
mire. 
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Obadiftb pvlled off his cap twice to Dr. Siop;-^ 
once as he was falling, — and then again when he saw 

him seated.-- ^IlUtimed complaisance ; — had not the 

fellow better have stopped his horse, and got off and 
helped him ?*-— Sir, he did all that his situatioa would 
allow : — but the momentum of the coach- horse was ao 
great, that Obadiah could not do it all at once ; he 
rode in a circle three times round Dr. Slop, before he 
could fuller accomplish it any how ; — ^and at the last, 
when he did stop his beast, 'twas done with such a|i 
explosioa of mud, that Obadiah had better have been 
ji league off. In short, never was a Dr. Slop ao be- 
lutedy and so transubstantiated, since that affiiir cavB 
into fashion. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



Whei| Dr. Slop entered the back-parlour, wherp 
my father and my uncle Toby were discoursiug upoii 
the nature of women, — it was bard to determine 
whether Dr. Slop's figure, or Dr. Slop's presencet 
occasioned more surprise to them ; for as the accident 
happened so near the house, as not to make it worth 
while for Obadiah to remouot him,— ^-Obadiah had 
led him in as he was, unwiped, unajppointed, unta^ 
eied, with all his stains and blotches on him.^ — Ho 
stood like Hamlet's ghost, motionless and speechless, 
for a full minute and a half at the parlour-door (Oba- 
diah still holding his hand), with all the majesty of 
mud : — his hinder parts, upon which he had received 
his fall, totally besmeared ; — ^and in every other part 
of him, blotched over in such a manner with Obadiah's 
^explosion, that you would have sworn (without mental 
reservation) that ev^y grain of it had taken effect. 

Here was a fair opportunity for my uncle Toby to 

have triumphed over my father in his turn ; — for no 

^ mQrtat/who had beheld Dr. Slop in that pickle, couhl 
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have dissented from so much, at least, of my uocle 
Toby's opinion, * that mayhap his sister might not 

care to let such a Dr. Slop come so near her •' 

JBut it was the argumeiUum ad hominem ; and if mv 
uncle Toby was not very expert at it, you may think 

he might not care to use it. No ; the reason was, 

— 'twas not his nature to insult. 

Dr. Slop's presence at that time was no Idas problem* 
atical than the mode of it; though it is certain, one 
moment's reflection in my father might have solved it; 
for he had apprised Dr. Slop but the week before, 
that my mother was at her full reckoning ; and as the 
doctor had heard nothing since, 'twas natural and 
Tery political too in him, to have taken a ride to 
Shandy-hally as he did, merely to see how matters 
went on. 

Sut my father's mind took unfortunately a wrong 
turn in the investigation; running, like the hyper^ 
critic's, altogether upon the ringing of the bell and 
Che rap upon the door, — measuring their distance, and 
keeping his mind so intent upon the operation, as to 
have power to think of nothing else,--^-common- 
place infirmity of the greatest mathematicians ! workr 
iiig with might and main at the demonstration, and so 
wasting all their strength upon it, that they have none 
left in them to draw the corollary to do good with. 

The ringing of the bell, and the rap upon the door, 
struck likewise strong upon the tensorium of my uncle 
Toby ; — ^bnt it excited a very different train of thoughts ; 
— the two irreconcileable pulsations instantly brought 
Stevinus, the great engineer, along with them, into 
my nncle Toby's mind. What business Stevinus had 

in this affair, — is the greatest problem of all : It 

shall be solved; — ^but not in the next chapter* 
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CHAPTER XXXVI, 



I Writing, when properly managed, (as you tnay bcf 
sure I think mine is) is but a diflferent name for con^* 
▼ersation. As no one who knows what he is about in 
. good company, would venture to take all; — so no 
author, who understands the just boundaries * of de- 
corum and good-breeding, would presume to think ail : 
the truest respect which you can pay to the reader's 
understanding, is to halve this matter amicably, and 
leave him something to imagine, in his turn, as well 
as yoarself. 

For my own part, I am eternally paying him com« 
) pliments of this Kind, and do all that lies in my power 

to keep his imagination as busy as my own. 
^ 'Tis his turn now ; — I have given an ample descrip^ 
tion of Dr. Slop's sad overthrow, and of his sad ap- 
pearance in the back-parlour; — ^his imagination must 
now go on with it for awhile. 

Let the reader imagine, then, that Dr. Slop has told 
his tale,-^and in what words, and with what aggrava- 
tions, his fancy chooses; — let him suppose, that Oba- 
diah has told his tale also, and with such rueful looks 
of affected concern, as he thinks best will contrast the 

two figures as they stand by each other. Let him 

imagine, that my father has stepped up stairs to see 
my mother : — and, to conclude this work of imagina- 
tion, — let him imagine the doctor washed, — rubbed 
down, and condoled, — felicitated, -got into a pair of 
Obadiah's pumps, stepping forwards towards the door; 
upon the very point of entering upon action. 

Truce ! — truce, good Dr. Slop ! -stay thy obstetric 
hand ; — return it safe unto thy bosom to keep it warm ; 

— little dost thou know what obstacles, little dost 

thou think what hidden causes, retard its operation ! 

Hast thou. Dr. Slop, — hast thou been entrusted 

with the secret articles of the solemn treaty which has 
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broaght thee into this place ? — ^Art thou aware^ that 
at this instant, a daughter of Lucina is put obstetrtc- 
ally oTer thy head ? Alas ! — *tis too ■ true. — Besides, 
great son of Pilumnus! what canst thou do? Thou 
bast come forth unarmed ; — -thou hast left thy tire^ 
tite, — ^thy new-invented forceps ^ — ^thy crotchet, — ^thy 
tquirt, and all thy instruments of salvation and deli- 
verance, behind thee: — 'by heaven! at this moment 
they are hanging up in a green baize-bag, betwixt 
thy two pistols, at the bed's head! — Ring;-— <;aU; — 
send Obadiah back upon the coach-hbrse to bring 
them with all speed. 

Make great haste, Obadiah, quoth my father, 

and I'll g^ve thee a crown ! — ^and, quoth my uncle 
Toby» I'll give him another ! 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Your sudden and unexpected arrival, quoth my 
uncle Toby, addressing himself to Dr. Slop, (all three 
of them sitting down to the fire together, as. my uncle 
Toby began to speak) instantly brought the great 
Stevinus into. my head, who, you must know, is a 
favourite author with me. Then, added my father, 
making use of the argument ad crumenam, — I will 
lay twenty guineas to a single crown-piece (which will 
serve to give away to Obadiah when he gets back) 
that this same Stevinus was some engineer or other, — ^ 
or has wrote something or other, either directly or in- 
directly, upon the science of fortification. 

He has so, — ^replied my uncle Toby. — I knew it, 
said my father, though, for the soul of me, I cannot 
see what kind of connexipn there can be betwixt Dr. 
Slop's sudden coming, and a discourse upon fortifica- 
tion ;--^yet I feared it. — TjaAk of what we will, bro- 
theri-^or let the occasion be ever so foreign or unfit 
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for the flttbjectt-— t-you are sore to bring it io, I wcmid 

not* brother Toby* contintted my father, 1 declare 

I would Bot have my head so full of curtains and 
horn-works. — ^That I dare say you would not, quoth 
Dr. Slop, interrupting him, and laughing most im-* 
moderately at his pun. 

Dennis the critic could not detest and abhor a pun,, 
or the insinuation of a pun, more cordially than my 
fiather; — he would grow testy upon it at any time:^-^ 
but to be broke in upon by oqe, in a serious disconrsej 
was as bad, he would say, as a fillip upon the nose : 
—-he saw no difference. 

Sir, quoth my uncle Toby, addressing himself to 
Dr. Slop,— ^the curtains my brother Shandy mentions 
here, have nothing to do with bedsteads; — ^though, I 
know Du Cange says, ' that bed-curtains, in all pro* 
bability, have taken their name from them;' — ^nor 
have the horn-works he speaks of, any thing in the 
world to do with the horn- works of cuckoldom : but 
the curtain, sir, is the word we use in fortification, for 
that part of the wall or rampart which lies between 
the two bastions, and joins them. — Besiegers seldom 
offer to carry on their attacks directly against the cur- 
tain, for this reason, because they are so well flanked, 
('Tis the case of other curtains, quoth Dr. Slop, laugh-* 
ing.) However, continued my uncle Toby, to maka 
them sure, we generally choose to place ravelins be-: 
lore them, taking care only to extend them beyond 

the JisiS, or ditch. ^The common men, who know 

very little of fortification, confound the ravelin and 
the half-moon together, — though they are very different 
things;— not in their figure or construction, for we 
make them exactly alike, in all points ; for they al- 
ways consist of two faces, making a salient angles 
with the gorges, not straight, but in form of a crescent.^ 
■ '■ W here then lies the difference? quoth my fa- 
ther, a little testily. — In their situations, answered 
my uncle Toby : — ^for when a ravelin, brother, stands 
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before the cuFtain, it is a rmveliD ; and when a ravelin 
stands before a bastion, then the ravelin is not a rave* 
lin ; — it is a half-moon ; — a half-moon likewise is a 
half- moon I and no more, so long as it stands before 
its bastion ; — but was it to change place, and get be- 
fore the curtain, — ^'twould be no longer a half-moon ; 
a half-moon, in that case, is not a half-moon ; — *tis no 

more than a ravelin. 1 think, quoth my father, 

that the noble science of defence has its weak sides, — 
as well as others. 

' — ^As for the horn-work (heigh! ho! sighed my 
father) which, continued my uncle Toby, my brother 
Was speaking of, they are a very considerable part of 
an outwork ; — ^tbey are called by the French engineers, 
4mvraffe it came: and we generally make them to 
cover such places as we suspect to be weaker than the 
rest : — 'Us formed by two epaulments or demi-bastions, 
• — they are very pretty, — and if you will take a walk, 
I'll engage to show you one well worth your trouble. 
I own, continued my uncle Toby, when we crown 
them,-^-they are much strongs ; but then they are very 
expensive, and take up a great deal of ground; so 
that, in my opinion, they are most of use to cover or 
defend the head of a camp ; otherwise the double /e- 
naille By the mother who bore us ! — ^brother Toby^ 
quoth my father, not able to hold out any longer, — 
you would provoke a saint ; — ^here have you ffot us, I 
know not how, not only souse into the middle of the 
old subject again ; — but so full is your head of these 
confounded works, that though my wife is this mo- 
ment in the pains of labour, and you hear her cry out» 
yet nothing will serve you but to carry off the man- 
midwife. Accoucheur, — if you please, quoth Dr. 

Slop. ^With all my heart, replied my father, I 

don't care what they call you ; — ^but I wish the whole 
science of fortification, with all its inventors, at the 
devil ;— -4t has been the death of thousands,-«Hind it 
Will be mine in the end.— I would- notf { would 901^ 



brother Toby, have my brains so full of saps/ mines;, 
blinds, gabions, palisadoes, ravelins, half-moons, and 
such trumpery, to be proprietor of Namur, and of jdi- 
the towns in Flanders with it. 

My uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries ;-«- 
not from want of courage; — I have told you in a 
former chapter, ' that he was a man of courage */ and 
will add here, that where just occasions presented,, or 
called it forth, — I know no man under whose arm I 
would have sooner taken shelter ; — nor did this arise 
from any insensibility or obtuseness of his intellectual 
parts ; — ^for he felt this insult of my father's- as feel- 
ingly as a man could do ; — ^but he was of a peaceful, 
placid nature, — ^no- jarring element in it, — all was 
mixed up so kindly within him ; my unqle Toby hac}-' 
^arce a heart to retaliate upon a fly. 

— Go, — says he, one day at dinner, to an overr- 
^awn one,. which had buzzed about his nose, and tor-> 
mentedhim cruelly all dinner-time,-— «nd which, after 
infinite attempts, he had caught at last, as it flew by 
him ;i — I'll not hurt thee, says my uncle Toby, rising 
from his chair, and going across the room, with the fly 

in his hand, I'll not hurt a hair of thy head :-^—Go, 

says he, lifting up the sash, and opening his hand as 
jie spoke, to let it escape; — go, poor devil,, get thee 

gone : why should I hurt thee? ^This world surely 

is wide enough to hold both thee and me. 

I was but ten years old when this happened : but 
whether it was, that the action itself was more in* 
unison to my nerves at that age of pity, which in-r 
stantly set my whole frame into one vibration of most 
pleasurable sensation; — or bow far the manner and 
expression of it might go towards it ; — or in what de- 
gree, or by what secret magic, — a tone of voice and 
harmony of movement, attuned by mercy, might find 
a passage to my heart, I know pot ; — this I know„. 
that the lesson of universal good- will, then taught and 
jgnprinted by my uncle Toby, has nev^r since^ b^e|i» 
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worn, oiit of my mind : and though I would not de- 
preciate what the study of the literce humaniores, at 
the unvversity , have done for me in that Feapect, or 
discredit the other helps of an expensive education 
bestowed upon me, both at home and abroad since ; — 
yet I often think that I owe one half of my philan* 
thropy to that one accidental impression. 

This is to serve for parents and governors, instead of 
a; whole volume upon the subject. 

I could not give the reader this stroke. in my uncle 
Toby's picture, by the. instrument with which I drew 
the other parts of it, that taking in no more than the 

mere HoBBY-HoRSiCAL likeness: this is apart 

of his moral character. My father, in this patient en- 
durance of wrongs which I mention, was very dif^ 
ferent, as the reader must long ago have noted ; be 
bad a much more acute aiid quick sensibility of na- 
ture, attended with a little sourness of temper. Though 
this never transported him to any thing which looked 
like malignancy ; — yet in the little rubs and vexations 1 
of life, 'twas apt to show itself in a droUish and witty I 

kind of peevishness : He was, however, frank and 

generous in his nature ; — at all times open to convict, 
tion ; and, in the little ebullitions of tMs subacid hu- 
mour towards others, but particularly towards my 

uncle Toby, whom he truly loved, -he would feel 

more, pain, ten times told (except in. the affair of my 

aunt Dinah, or where an hypothesis was concerned), 

than what he ever gave. 

, The characters of the two brothers, in this view of 

them, reflected light upon each other, and appeared 

with, great advantage i^ this affair which arose about 

3tevinus. 

I need not tell the reader, if he keeps a. Hobby- 
HoRSE, ^that a man*s Hobby-Horse is as ten- 
der a part as he has about him ; and that these unpro- 
voked strokes at my uncle Toby V could not be unfelt 
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by him. ^No : is I said above, my mick Toby 

did feel tbem, and Tery aeosibly too. 

Aray, air, what said he ?— How did he b^Ntre^- 
O, sir ! — it was great: for as aoon as my lather bad 
done insultiag his Hobbt-Horsb,-— ^be turned his 
head, without the least emotioB, from Dr. Slop, to 
whom he was addresnng his discoone, and looked 
up into my Caber's face, with a countenance spread 
over with so much good-nature; — so placid ;^-hk> fra^ 
temal ; — 90 inexpressibly tender towards him ; — it pene- 
trated n^ father to his heart : he rose up hastily from 
his chair, and seizing hold of both my uncle Toby's 
hands as he spoke : — brother Toby, said he, — I beg 
thy pardon ; — fwgive, I pray thee, this rash humour 
which my mother gare me« ^My dear, dear bro- 
ther, answered my uncle Toby, rising up by my father's 
help, say no more about it; — yon are heartily weU 
come, had it been ten times as much, brother. But 
'tis ungenerous, replied my fiather, to hurt any man ; — 
a brother worse ; — but to hurt a brother of such gentle 
manners, — so unproYoking, — and so unre^^ting ; — ^*ti8 
base : — ^by heaven, 'tis cowardly. — ^You are heartily 
welcome, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, — ^had it been 

fifty times as much. Besides, what have I to do, 

my dear Toby, cried my father, either with your 
amusements or your pleasures, unleai^ it was in my 

power (which it is not) to increase their measure ? 

Brother Shandy, answered my uncle Toby, looking 
wistfully in his face, — ^you are much mistaken in this 
point ;'— for you do increase my pleasure very much, 
in begetting children for the Shandy family at your 

time of life.- But, by that, sir, quoth Dr. Slop, 

Mr. Shandy increases his own.— —Not a jot, quoth 
my father. 
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CHAPTEK XXXVIII. 

My brother doe».it» quoth my irncle Toby, oot of 

principle, In a family way, I suppose, quoth Dr. 

jjlop, ^Pshaw ! taid my father, — ^*tis not vortb 

talking o& 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

. At the end of the hut chapter, my father and ray 
Hscie Toby were left both standing, like Brutus and 
^ ' i, at the close of the scene, making up their 



As my father spoke the last three words, he sat 
down; — my uncle Toby exactly fallowed his ex- 
ample, only, that before he took his chair, he rang 
the bell, to order Corporal Trim, who was in wail- 
ing, to step home for Stevinus ;-*Hny uncle Toby's 
honse being no farther aS than the opposite side of the 
way. 

Some men would hare dropped the subject of Sts- 
Tinns ; — bnt my uncle Toby had no resentment in his 
heart ; and he went on with the subject, to show my 
father that he had none. 

* Your sudden appearance. Dr. Slop, quoth my uncle, 
lesuming the discourse, instantly brought Stevinus into 
my head. (My father, you may be sure, did not offer 

to lay any more wagers upon Stevinus's head) 

Because, continued my uncle Toby, the celebrated 
sailing chariot, which belonged to Prince Maurice, 
^nd was of such wonderful contrivance and velocity, 
as to carry half a dozen people thirty German miles^ 
in I don't know how few minutes, — was invented by 
Stevinus, that great mathematician and engineer. 

Yon might have spared your servant the trouble^ 
quoth Dr. Slop, (as the fellow is lame) of going for 
Stevinus's account of it, because, in my return from 
Leyden through the Hague, I walked as far as Scheve* 
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Ung, which is two long lailes, on pnrpose to take « 
Tiew of it. 

That's nothiBgv teplied my uncle Toby, to what the 
learned Peireskiua did, who walked a matter of five* 
hondred miles, reckoning from Paris to Scheveling, and 
from Scheveliog to Paris back again, in order to see* 
it, — and nothing else. 

Some men cannot bear to be outgone. 

The more fool Peireskius, replied Dr. Slop. But, 
mark, 'twas out of no contempt of Peireskius at all; 
— but that Peireskitts's indefatigable labour, in trud<^ 
ging so far on foot, out of love for the sciences, reduced 
the exploit of Dr. Slop, in that affair, to nothing;-^. 
the more fool Peireskius, said he again. — Why so ? 
— replied my fJeUher, taking his brother's part, not 
cmly to make reparation as fast as he could for the in<>. 
salt he had given hiin» which sat still upon my father's 
mind; — but partly, that my father began really to 
interest himself in die discourse.-r— Why so ? — said be* 
Why is Peireskius, or any man else, to be abused for 
an appetite for that, or any other morsel of sound 
knowledge? for notwithstanding I know nothing of 
the chariot in question, continued he, the inventor of 
it must have had a very mechanical head ; and though 
I cannot guess upon what principles of philosophy he 
has.achieved it, — yet certainly his machine has beenr 
constructed upon solid ones, be they what they will, 
otit could not have answered at the rate my brother 
mentions. 

It answered, replied my uncle Toby^ as. well, if not- 
better ; for,, as Peireskius elegantly expresses it,, 
speaking of the velocity of its motion, Tarn citus erat, 
quam erat ventus; which, unless I, have forgot my 
Latin, is,^Aa^ it was as swift as the wind itself 

But pray, Dr. Slop, quoth my father, interrupting 
mj uncle, (though not without begging pardon for it. 
%t the same time) upon what principles was this self- 
si^^ie. chariqt . set a-going ?--^Upon very pretty pria-^ 
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mjfLes Uyhe sure, replied Dr. Slop; — aad I haveoftea 
'wondered, continued he, evading the question,, why 
Bone of our gentry, who live upon large plains like 
tbia of ours, — (especially they whose wives are not 
fast ehild-bearittg) attempt nothing of this kind; fof 
It would not only be infinitely expeditious uponsud* 
den calls, to which the sex is subject, — ^if the wiqd 
only served; — but it would be excellent good busr 
bandry to make use of the winds, which cost nothing, 
and which eat nothing, riUher than horses, which (th% 
devil take 'em) both cost and eat a great deal. 

For that very reason, replied my £Etther,. ' because 
tbey cost nothing, and because they eat nothing/-*— 
fhe scheme is bad ; — it is the consumption of our pro-r 
<ducts, as well as the manufactures of them, which 
gives'bread to the hungry, circulates trade, brings in 
money, and supports the value of our lands : — and 
though I own, if I was a prince, X would generously 
recompense the scientific head which brought fortb 
such contrivances ; — yet I would as peremptorily sup-r 
press the use of them. 

My father here had got into liis element,-Hind was 
going, on as prosperously with^ his dissertation upou 
trade, as my uncle Toby had before upon his fortinca^ 
tion ; but to the loss of much sound knowledge, the 
destinies in the morning had decreed that no disserta*^ 
tiott' of any kind should be spun by my father that 
day, — ^for as he opened his- mouth to begin the nexi^. 
sentence, 



CHAPTER XL. 

■ 

In popped Corporal Trim with Stevinus: — But 
'twas- too late; — all the discourse had been exhausted 
vithout him,. and was running into a new channel. 

< — You may take the book home again. Trim, said 
my nncle Toby, nodding to him. 
. But prithee, Corporal, quoth my fathert^. drolling,3:r. 
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look first into \%, and see if tboa eaost spy aught of a 
sailiDg chariot ia it. 

- Corporal Trim, by being in the serrice, had learned 
to obey, — and not to remonstrate ; — so taking the book 
to a side-table^ and running oyer the leaves: Ad' 
please your honour, said Trim, I can see no such 
thing: howerer, continued the Corporal, drolling a 
Kttle in bis turn, VW make sure work of it, an' please 
your honour. So taking hold of the two covers of the 
book, one in each hand, and letting the leaves fall 
down as he bent the covers back, he gave the book a 
good sound shake. 

There is something fallen out, however, said Trim» 
an' please your honour ; but it is not a chariot, or 
iuty thing like one. — Prithee, Corporal, said my father^ 
smiling, what is it then ? — ^I think, answered Trim* 
stooping to take it up, — 'tis more like a sermon, --for 
H begins with a text of Scripture, and the chapter and 
verse ; — and then goes on, not as a chariot, but like a 
sermon dir^tly. 

The company smiled. 
■ I cannot conceive how it is possible, quoth my oncle 
Toby, for such a thing as a sermon to have got into 
my Stevinus. 

' I think 'tis a sermon, replied Trim ; but if it please 
your honours, as it is a fair hand, I will read yoo a 
page ; — ^ibr Trim, you must know, loved to hear him-* 
self read almost as well as talk. 

I have ever a strong propensity, said my Neither, to 
look into things which cross my way by such strange 
fatalities as these ; — and as we have nothing better to 
do, at least till Obadiah gets back, I shall be obliged 
to jout brother, if Dr. Slop has no objection to it, to 
order the Corporal to give us a page or two of it,— if lie 
is as able to do it as he seems willing. An' please your 
honour, quoth Trim, I officiated two whole campaigns 
in Flanders, as clerk to the chaplain of the regiment, 
-He can read it^ quoth iny un<;le Toby, as well aa 
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I cftn.--'^— ^Triin^ I assure you, was the best scholar in 
my cempany ; aod should have had the next halberd^ 
but for ttie poor fellow's misfortune. Corporal Trim 
laid his haod upon his heart » aod made a humble 
bow to his master ; then layiog down his hat upoa the 
floor, and taking up the sermon in his left hand, in 
order to have his right at liberty, he advanced, no-» 
thing donbthig, into the middle of die room, where he 
eottM best see, and be best seen by his audience. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



— If you have any objection, said my father, ad-i 
dressing himself to Dr. Slop. Not in the least, re* 
plied Dr. Slop : — for it does not appear on which side 
of the question it is wrote ; *-it may be a composition 
of a divine of our church, as well as yours ; so that we 
ran equal risks. 'Tis wrote upon neither side, quoth 
Trim, for 'tis only upon Conscience, an' please your 
honours. 

Trim's reason put his audience into good-humour,- * 
all but Dr. Slop, who, turning his head about towards 
Trim, looked a little -angry. 

Begin, Trim, and read distinctly, quoth my father.. 
— I will, an' please your honour, replied the Corporal, 
making a bow, and bespeaking attention with a slight 
movement of his right hand. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



But be^e the Corporal begins, I must first 

give you a description of his attitude ; — otherwise he 
will naturally stand represented, by your imagination, 
in^ an uneasy posture, — stiflF, — perpendicular, — di- 
viding the weight of his body equally upon both legs ; 
-^his eye fixed, as if on duty ;-— his look determined^ 
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denchiDg the sermon in his left hand, like hi^ firelocks 

^In a word, you would he apt to paint Trim as if 

he was standing in his platoon ready for action. — His 
attitude was as unlike all this as you can conceiye. 
. He stood before them with his body swayed and 
bent forwards, just so far as to' make an angle of 85 
degrees and a half upon the plane of the horizon ; — 
which sound orators, to whom I address this, know 
very well to be the true persuasive angle of incidence; 
in any other angle you may talk and preach, — 'tis 
certain; — and it is done everyday; — but with what 
effect, — I leave the world to judge. 

The necessity of this precise angle of 85 degrees and 
a half to a mathiematical exactness,— does it not show 
ns, by the way, how the arts. and sciences mutually 
befriend each other ? 

How the deuce corporal Trim, who knew not so 
much as an acute angle from an obtuse one, came to 
bit it so exactly ; — or whether it was chance, or na- 
ture, or good sense, or imitation, &c. shall.be com- 
mented upon in that part of the Cyclopaedia of Arts 
and Sciences, where the instrumental parts of the elo- 
quence of the senate, the pulpit, and the bar, the coffee- 
house, the bed-chamber, and fire-side, fall under con- 
sideration. 

He stood — for I repeat it, to take the picture of 
him in at one view, with his body swayed and some- 
what bent forwards ; — his right leg from under him, 

sustaining seven-eighths of his whole weight, 

the foot of his left leg, the defect of which was no dis- 
advantage to his attitude, advanced a little, — not la- 
terally, nor forwards, but in a line betwixt them ; — his 
knee bent, but that not violeDtly,-^but so as to fall 
within the limits of the line of beauty, — and I add, of 
the line of science too ; for consider, it had one eighth 
part of his body to bear up ; — so that in this case the 
position of the leg is determined, — because the foot 
could be no farther advanced, or. the knee more bent, 
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IfaaR what would allow him mechanically to receive 
an eighth part of his whole weight under it,- and to 
tarry it too. 

^% This I recommend to painters ; — need I add| 
to orators ? — I .think not : for unless they practise it, 
—they must fall upon their noses. 

So much for Corporal Trim's body and legs. — ^ 
He held the sermon loosely, not carelessly, in his left 
hand, raised something abore his stomach, and de^ 
tached a little from his breast ; — his right arm falling 
negligently by his side, as nature and the laws of 

gravity ordered it, but with the palm of it open 

and turned towards his audience^ ready to aid the seD*> 
timent, in case it stood in need. 

Corporal Trim's eyes and the muscles of his face 
were in full harmony with the other parts of him ; — 
he looked frank, — unconstrained, — something assured, 
— but not bordering upon assurance. 

Let not the critic ask how Corporal Trim could 
come by all this; — I've told him it should be explained; 
~^but so he stood before my father, my uncle Toby, 
and Dr. Slop ; — so swayed his body, so contrasted his 
limbs, and with such an oratorical sweep throughout 
the whole figure, a statuary might have modelled from 
it; — nay, I doubt whether the oldest Fellow of a 
college, — or the Hebrew Professor himself, could have 
much mended it. 

Trim made a bow, and read as follows : — 



THE SERMON. 
Hebrews, xiii. 18. 
■For we trust we have a good conscience* 



* Trust ! — ^Trust we have a good conscience 1' 
[Certainly, Trim, quoth my father, interrupting him, 
you give that sentence a very improper accent; for 
you curl up your nose, man, and read it with such a 
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neeriog tODe, as if tiie parson was goiag to abuse tb^ 
apostle. 

He is, an' please your honour, replied Trim. — Pagb t 
said my fatber, smiling. 

Sir, quoth Dr. Slop, Trim is certainly in the right ; 
for the writer (who I perceive is a Protestant), by the 
aaappisb manner in which he takes up the apostle, is 
certainly going to abuse him, — ^if this treatment of 
bim has not done it already. But from whence, replied 
my father, have you concluded so soon. Dr. Slop, that 
the writer is of our church ? — ^for aught I can see yet» 

— ^he may be of any church. Because, answered 

Dr. Slop, if he was of ours, he durst no more take 
such a license, than a bear by his beard. If, in our 
communion, «ir, a man was to insult an apostle, — a 
saint, — or even the paring of a saint's nail, — ^he would 
have his eyes scratched out. — ^What, by the saint? 
quoth my uncle Toby. No, replied Dr. Slop, be 
would have an old house over his head. Pray, is the 
Inquisition an ancient building, answered my uuclt 
Toby, or is it a modern one? — I know nothing of 
architecture, replied Dr. Slop. — An* please your 
honours, quoth Trim, the Inquisition is the vilest^— 
Prithee spare thy description. Trim, I hate the very 
nante of it, said my father. — No matter for that, an- 
swered Dr. Slop, — ^it has its uses: for though I'm no 
great advocate for it, yet in such a case as this he 
would soon be taught better manners ; and I can tell 
him, if he went on at that rate, would be flung into the 
Inquisition for his pains. God help him then, quoth 
my uncle Toby. Amen, added Trim ; for Heaven 
above knows, I have a poor brother who has been 
fourteen years a captive in it. -I never heard one word 
of it before, said my uncle Toby hastily : — how came 
be there. Trim ? — O, sir, the story will make your 
heart bleed, -as it has made mine a thousand times : 
— but it is too long to be told now; — your honour 
shall hear it from first to last some day when I am 
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working beside you in our fortification;—^- but the 
siiort of the story is this ;-^that my brother Tom went 
over a servant to Lisbon, — and then married a Jew'^ 
widow, who kept a small shop, and sold sausages, 
which, somehow or other, was the cause of his being 
taken in the middle of the night out of his bed, where 
he was lying with his wife and two small children, and 
carried directly to the Inquisition, where, God help 
him, continued Trim, fetching a sigh from the bottom 
of his heart, — the poor honest lad lies confined at this 
hour. He was as honest a soul, added Trim (pulling 
out his handkerchief), as ever blood warmed. — 

— The tears trickled down Trim's cheeks faster than 
he could well wipe them away.- A dead silence in 
the room ensued for some minutes. — Certain proof of 
pity! 

Come, Trim, quoth my father, after he saw the 
poor fellow's grief, had got a Tittle vent, — read on,— ^ 
and put this melancholy story out of thy head : — I 
grieve that I interrupted thee ; but prithee begin the 
sermon again ; — for if the first sentence in it is matter 
of abuse, as thou say est, I have a great desire to know 
what kind of provocation the apostle has given. 

Corporal Trim wiped his face, and returned his 
handkerchief into his pocket, and, making a bow as 
he did it, — ^he began again.] 



THE SERMON. 
Hebrews, xiii. 18. 
-For we trust we have a good conscience. 



' Trust ! trust we have a good conscience ! Surely, 
if there is any thing in this life which a man may de- 
pend upon, and to the knowledge of which he is 
capable of arriving upon the i)]ost indisputable evi« 
dence, it must be this very thing, — whether he has a 
good conscience or no.' 

VOL. I. H 
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[I am poMtiTe I am rigbt« quoth Dr. Slop.] 

* If. a mao thinks at M, hacaDnot well be a stranger 
to the true state of this account : — ^he must be privy to 
his own thoughts and desires ; — he must remember his 
past pursuits, and know certainly the true springs aoii 
motives which, in general, have governed the actions 
of his life.' 

[I defy him, without an assistant, quoth Dr. Slop.] 

' In other matters we may be deceived by false ap- 
pearances; and, as the wise man complains, hardly 
do we guess aright at the things that are upon the 
earth; and with labour do we find the things that are 
before us. But here the mind has all the evidence 
and facts within herself ; — is conscious of the web she 
has wove ; — knows its texture and fineness, and the 
exact share which every passion has had in working 
upon the several designs which virtue or vice has 
planned before her.' 

[The language is good ; and I declare Trim reads 
very well, quoUi my father.] 

' Now, — as conscience is nothing else but the know- 
ledge which the mind has within herself of this ; and 
the judgment, either of approbation or censure, which 
it unavoidably makes upon the successive actions of 
our lives; 'tis plain, you will say, from the very terms 
of the proposition, — whenever this inward testimony 
goes against a man, and he stands self-accused, that 
he must necessarily be a guilty man ; — and, on the 
contrary, when the report is favourable on his side, 
and his heart condemns him not, — that it is not a 
matter of irustf as the apostle intimates, but a matter 
oi certainty and fact, that the conscience is good, and 
that the man must be good also.' 

[Then the apostle is altogether in the wrong, I sup- 
pose, quoth Dr. Slop ; and the Protestant divine is in 
the right. Sir, have patience, replied my father ; for I 
think it will presently appear that St. Paul and the 
Protestant divine are both of an opinion. — As nearly 
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SO, qiioth Dr. Slop, as east is to west; — -but this, 
ccmtirniied he« lifting both hands, comes from the 
liberty of the press* 

It is no more, at the worst, replied my uncle Toby, 
&fiUEi the liberty of the pulpit; for it does not ap- 
pear that the sermon is printed, or ever likely to be. 

Go on. Trim, quoth my father.] 

' At first sigbt, this may seem to be a true state of 
the case : and I make no donbt but the knowledge of 
right and wrong is so truly impressed upon the mind 
of maa, — that did no such thing ever happen, as that 
the conscience of a man, by long habits of sin, might, 
as the Scripture assures it may, insensibly become 
hard ; — and, like some tender parts of his body, by 
much stress and continual hard usage, lose by degrees 
that nice sense and perception with which God and 
nature endowed it : — did this never happen ; — or was 
it certain that self-love could never hang the least bias 
upon the judgment, — or that the little interests below 
Qould rise up and perplex the faculties of our upper 
regions, and encompass them about with clouds and 

thick darkness : could no such thing as favour and 

affection enter this sacred court : — did wit disdain to 
take a bribe in it ; — or was ashamed to show its face 
as an advocate for an unwarrantable enjoyment :*^or, 
lastly, were we assured that interest stood always un- 
concerned whilst the cause was hearing, — and that pas- 
sion never got into the judgment-seat, and pronounced 
sentence in the stead of reason, which is supposed al- 
ways to preside and determine upon the case : — was 
this truly so, as the objection must suppose; — no 
doubt then the religious and moral state of a man 
would be exactly what he himself esteemed it ; — and 
the guilt or innocence of every man's life could be 
known, in general, by no better measure, than the de* 
grees of his own approbation and censure. 

' I own, in one case, whenever a man's conscience 
does accuse him, (as it seldom errs on that side) that 
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he Is guilty; and^ unless in melancholy aad hypo- 
chondriac cases, we may safely pronounce upon it, 
that there i» always sufficient grounds for the accusa- 
tion. 

* But the converse of the proposition will not hold 
true ; — namely, that whenever there is guilt, the con- 
science must accuse ; and if it does not, that a man is 

therefore innocent. This is not fact. So that 

the common consolation which some good Christian or 
other is hourly administering to himself, — that he 
thanks God his mind does not misgive him; and, that, 
consequently, he has a good conscience, because he 
has a quiet one, — is fallacious; — and as current as 
the inference is, and as infallible as the rule appears at 
first isight, yet when you look nearer to it, and try the 
truth of this rule upon plain facts — you see it liable to 
so much error from a false application ; — the principle 
upon which it goes so often perverted; — the whole 
force of it lost, and sometimes so vilely cast away ; — 
that it is painful to produce the common examples 
from human life, which confirm the account. 

' A man shall be vicious and utterly debauched in 
his principles; — exceptionable in his conduct to the 
world ; — shall live shameless, in the open commission 
of a sin which no reason or pretence can justify, — a 
sin, by which, contrary to all the workings of humanity, 
he shall ruin for ever the deluded partner of his guilt ; 
— rob her of her best dowry ; — and not only cover her 
own head with dishonour, — but involve a whole vir- 
tuous family in shame and sorrow for her sake. Surely, 
you will think conscience must lead such a man a trou- 
blesome life ; he can have no rest night or day from 
its reproaches. 

' Alas ! conscience had something else to do all this 
time, than break in upon him; as Elijah reproached 

the god Baal, this domestic god teas either talking^ 

or pursuing y or was on a journey, or peradventure he 
slept, and could not be awoke. 
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- ' * Perhaps he was gone out in company with Honour, 
to fight a duel ; to pay off some debt at play, — or 
dirty annuity, the bargain of his lust. Perhaps eon- 
science all this time was engaged at home, talking 
aloud against petty larceny, and executing vengeance 
upon some such puny crimes, as his fortune and rank of 
life secured him against all temptation of committing ^ 

so that he lives as merrily,' [If he was of our 

church, though, quoth Dr. Slop, he could not.] — 
^ sleeps as soundly in his bed,-r-and at last meets 
death as unconcernedly, — perhaps much more so, than 
a much better man.^' 

[All this is impossible with us, quoth Dr. Slop, 
turning to my father ; — the case could not happen in 
our church.— It happens in ours, however, replied my 

father, but too often. 1 own, quoth Dr. Slop (struck 

a little with my father's frank acknowledgment), — that 
a man in the Romish church may live as badly ;^— but 
then he cannot easily die so. 'Tis little matter, re- 
plied my father, with an air of indifference, how a 
rascal dies. — I mean, answered Dr. Slop, he would be 
denied the benefits of the last sacraments. — Pray, how 
many have you in all? said my uncle Toby, — for I al- 
ways forget. ^ Seven, answered Dr. Slop. 

Humph ! — said my uncle Toby ; though not accented 
as a note of acquiescence, but as an interjection of 
that particular species of surprise, when a man, in 
looking into a drawer, finds more of a thing than he 

expected. Humph ! replied my uncle Toby. Dr. 

Slop, who had an ear, understood my uncle Toby as 
well as if he had wrote a whole volume against the 
seven sacraments. Humph ! replied Dr. Slop, (sta- 
ting my uncle Toby's argument over again to him) — 
Why, sir, are there not seven cardinal virtues? — 
seven mortal sins ? — seven golden candlesticks ? — seven 
heavens?— 'Tis more than I know, replied my 

uncle Toby. Are there not seven wonders of the 

world ? — seven day9 of the creation ?-HS6ven planets ? 
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— ^seven plagues ? ^That there are, quoth my father, 

with a most affected gravity. But prithee, coDtiQue4 
he, go oa with the rest of thy characters. Trim.] 

* Aoother is sordid, unmerciful, (here Trim waved 
his right hand) a strait-hearted, selfish wretch, ioiQa- 
pable either of private friendship or public spirit. Take 
notice how he passes by the widow and orphan in their 
distress, and sees all the miseries incident to human 
life without a sigh or a prayer.' [An' please your 
honours, cried Trim, I think this a viler man than the 
other..] 

* Shall not conscience rise up and sting him on such 
occasions ? — No ; thank God, there is no occasion, / 
pay every man kis own; — / have no fomicatMm t^ 
angtver to my conscience ;-^no faithleu vows or pnh 
misei to make up ; — / have debauched no man's wife 
or child. Thank God, J am not as other men» adulr 
tererst unjust , or even as this libertine^ who stands 
before me, 

* A third is crafty and designing in his nature. 
View his whole life ; — 'tis nothing but a cunning con^' 
texture of dark arts and unequitable subterfuges, basely 
to defeat the true intent of all laws, — plain-dealing, 

and the safe enjoyment of our several properties. r* 

You will see such a one working out a frame of little 
designs upon the ignorance and perplexities of the poor 
and needy man ;— shall raise a fortune upon the inex- 
perience of a youth, or the unsuspecting temper of his 
friend, who would have trusted him with his life. 

* When old age comes on, and repentance calls him 
to look back upon this black account, and state it 
over again with his conscience, — conscience looks into 
the Statutes at liARGE ; — finds no express law 
broken by what he has done ;•— ^perceives no penidty 
or forfeiture of goods and chattels incurred ;'^sees no 
scourge waving over his head, or prison opening its 
gates upon him ;-^Wbat is there to affright his oon^ 
science ? — Conscience has got safely entrenched behio4 
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ibe letter of tbe law ; sits there invulnerable, fortified 
with CdjiejS and iKtpOtt^y so strongly on all sides,—- 
that it is not preaching can dispossess it of its hold/ 

[Here Corporal Trim and my uncle Toby exchanged 
looks with each other.-^^Ay, ay, Trim ! quoth my 
uncle Toby, shaking his head,-^^ — ^These are but sorry 
fortifications, Trim. » ■ O ! very poor work, , an- 
swered Trim, to what your honour and I make of it. 
— ■ — ^The character of this last man, said Dr. Slop, in<- 
terrnpting Trim, is more detestable than all the rest ; 
and seems to have been taken from some pettifogging 
lawyer amongst you. Amongst us, a man's conscience 
could not possibly continue so long blinded: three 
times in a year, at least, he must ^o to confession.-^-^ 
Will that restore it to sight ? quoth my uncle Toby; 

Go on. Trim, quoth my father, or Obadiah will 

have got back before thou hast got to the end of thy 

sermon. 'Tis a very short one, replied Trim. 1 

wish it was longer, quoth my uncle Toby, for I like it 
hugely .'^-•Trim went on.] 

* A fourth man shall want even this refuge :-*-shaU 
break through all the ceremony of slow chicane ;-^ 
ficorns the doubtful workings of secret plots and cau^i- 
tious trains to bring about his purpose i-^ — see the bare* 
faced villain, how he cheats, lies, perjures, robs, mur^ 
ders !«^Horrid !--But indeed much better was not to 
be expected in the present case, — the poor man was 
in the dark ! «■■ his priest had got the keeping of his 
conscience ; ■ ' a nd all he would let him know of it 
was, that he must believe in the pope, — go to mass,— *- 
cross himself, — tell his beads,-*<be a good Catholic ; 
and that this, in all conscience, was enough to carry 
him to heaven. What!-^if he perjures?-* Why ,-^*he 
had a mental reservation in it.*— But if he is so wicked 
and abandoned a wretch as you represent him ; — ^if he 
robsy-^'if he stabs, will not conscience, on every «UGh 
3ct, receive a wound itself ?—* Ay, — but the man hat 
carried it to confession ;-^he wound digests ther^y and 
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vili do well enough, and in a short time be quite healed 
«|> by absolution. O Popery ! what hast thou to an- 
swer for ! — when not content with the too many na-«- 
tural and fatal ways, through which the heart of man 
is every day thus treacherous to itself above all things, 
— thou hast wilfully set open the wide gate of deceit 
before the face of this unwary traveller, — too apt, God 
knows, to go astray of himself, and confidently speak 
peace to himself, when there is no peace. 

^ Of this, the common instances which I have drawn 
out of life are too notorious to require much evidence. 
If any man doubts the reality of them, or thinks it 
impossible for a man to be such a bubble to himself, 
<^->I must refer him a moment to his own reflections^ 
and will then venture to trust my appeal with his own 
heart. 

* Let him consider in how different a degree of de- 
testation. numbers of wicked actions stand there, though 
equally bad and vicious in their own natures ; — he will 
soon find, that such of them as strong inclination and 
custom have prompted him to commit, are generally 
dressed out and pointed with all the false beauties 
which a soft and a flattering hand can give them ; — 
and that the others, to which he feels no propensity, 
appear at once naked and deformed, surrounded with 
all the true circumstances of folly and dishonour. 

' When David surprised Saul sleeping in the cave, 
and cut off the skirt of his robe, — we read that his 
beart smote him for what he had done: — but in the 
matter of Uriah, where a faithful and gallant servant, 
whom he ought to have loved and honoured, fell to 
make way for his lust, — ^where conscience had so much 
greater reason to take the alarm, his heart smote him 
not. A whole year had. almost passed from the first 
commission of that crime, to the time Nathan was sent 
to reprove him ; and we read not once of the least 
sorrow or compunction of heart which, he testified,, 
duripg all that time, for what he had done. 
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'' Thus conscience, this once able monitor, — placed 
on high as a judge within us, and intended by our 
Maker as a just and equitable one too, — by an un- 
happy train of causes and impediments, takes often 
such imperfect cognizance of what passes, — does its 
office ISO negligently, — sometimes so corruptly, — that 
jt is not to be trusted alone; and therefore we find 
there is a necessity, an absolute necessity, of joining 
another principle with it, to aid, if not govern, its de- 
terminations. 

^ So that, if you would form a just judgment of 
what is of infinite importance to you not to be misled 
in, — namely, in what degree of real merit you stand, 
either as an honest man, a useful citizen, a faithful 
subject to your king, or a good servant to your God, 
call in religion and morality. Look : What is written 
la the law of God ? — How readest thou ? — Consult 
calm reason, and the unchangeable obligations of jus* 
tice and truth ; — ^what say they ? 

* Let Conscience determine the matter upon these 
reports; — and then if thy heart condemn thee not^ 
which is the case the apostle supposes, — the rule will 
be Infallible;' — [Here Dr. Slop fell asleep] — * tfum 
wilt have confidence towards God; — that is, have just 
grounds to believe the judgment thou hast passed upon 
thyself is the judgment of God ; and nothing else but 
an anticipation of that righteous sentence, which will 
be pronounced upon thee hereafter by that Being, to 
whom thou art finally to give an account of thy ac-^ 
tions. 

* Blessed is the man^ indeed, then, as the author of 
the book of Ecclesiasticus expresses it, who is not 
pricked with the multitude of his sins : blessed is the 
man whose heart hath not condemned him: whether 
he be rich, or whether he be poor, if. he have a good 
heart (a heart thus guided and informed), he shall at 
all times rejoice in a cheerful countenance; his mind 
jfhall tell him more than, seven watchmen that sit abavf 
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upon a tower cm higk.'-^[A tower hath no strength, 
quoth my uncle Toby, uniew 'tis flanked.] — *' In the 
darkest doubts it sbaLl conduct him safer than a thou- 
sand oisuists, and give the state he lives in a better 
security for his behaviour than all the causes and re- 
strictions put together, which law-makers are forced 
to multiply i-^forcedf I say, as things stand ; human 
laws not being a matter of original choice, but of pure 
necessity, brought in to fence against the mischievous 
effects of those consciences which are no law unto 
themselves; well intending, by the many provisions 
made, — that in all such corrupt and misguided cases, 
where principles and the checks of conscience will not 
make us uprigbt,^^to supply their force, and, by the 
terrors of jails and halters, oblige us to it.' 

[I see plainly, said my father, that this sermon has 
been composed to be preached at the Temple, — or at 
some assize.^-^I like the reasoning,-— and am sorry 
that Dr. Slop has fallen asleep before the time of his 
conviction ; for it is now clear, that the parson, as I 
thought at first, never insulted St. Paul in the least ; 
•*-«<ior has there been, brother, the least difference be- 
tween them.-- 'A great matter, if they had differed f 

replied my uncle Toby :*-*the best friends in the world 
may differ sometimes. — ■ — 'True, — 'brother Toby, quoth 
my father, shaking hands with him : — we'll fill our 
pipes, brother, and then Trim shall go on. 

Well,-^what dost thou think of it ? said my father, 
speaking to Corporal Trim, as he reached his tobacco- 
box. 

I think, answered the Corporal, that the seven 
watchmen upon the tower, — who, I suppose, are all 
sentinels therey-T-ere more, an' please your honour, 
than were necessary;-— and, to go on at that rate, 
would harass a regiment all to pieces, which a com- 
mand ing*officer, who loves his men, will never do, if 
he can help it; because two sentinels, added the cor- 
|)oral, are as good as twenty,—-'! have been a com* 
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manding-offieer myself in the carps de garde a huo-p 
dred times, cootiaued Trim, rising an inch higher in 
his figure as he spoke ; — ^and all the time I bad the 
honour to serve his miyesty king William, in relieving 
the most considenible posts, I never left more than 

two in my life. -Very right, Trim» qooth my uncle 

Toby; — but you do not consider. Trim, that the towers, 
in Solomon's days, were not such things as our baa* 
tions, flanked and defended by other works. — This^ 
Trim, was an invention since Solomon's death; nor 
bad they horn-works, or ravelins before the curtain, in 
bis time ; — or such a foss^ as we make with a curvette 
in the middle of it, and with covered ways and coun« 
ler»soarps palisadoed along it, to guard against a camp 
de main : — so that the seven men upon the tower were 
a party, I dare say, from the corps de garde, set 

there, not only to look out, but to defend it.^ ^They 

could be no more, an' please your honour, than a cor^ 

poral's guard. My father smiled inwardly, but not 

outwardly ;«— the subject being rather too serious, con<- 
sidering what had happened, to make a jest of: — soi 
putting his pipe into his mouth, which he had just 
iig^ted,'^he contented himself with ordering Trim to 
read on. He read on as follows :**<•] 

' To have the fear of God before our eyes, and, in 
our mutual dealings with each other, to govern our 
actions by the eternal measures of right and wrong ;-<— 
the first of these will comprehend the duties of reli* 
gion;^-the second, those of morality, which are wo 
iliseparably connected together, that you cannot di- 
vide these two tables, even in imagination (though the 
attempt is often made in practice), without breaking 
and mutually destroying them both. 

* I said the attempt is often made ; and so it is ;*-— 
Ihere being nothing more common than to see a man 
who has no sense at all of religion, and indeed has so 
much honesty as to pretend to none, who would take 
it as the bitterest affront^ should you but hint at a 
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suspicion of bis moral character, — or imagine he was 
not conscientiously just and scrupulous to the utter- 
most mite. 

' When there is some appearance that it is so, — 
though one is unwilling even to suspect the appear* 
aoce of so amiable a virtue as moral honesty, yet 
.were we to look into the grounds of it, in the present 
case, I am persuaded we should find little reason to 
myy such a one the honour of his motive. 

. * Let him declaim as pompously as he chooses upon 

the subject, it will be found to rest upon no better 

foundation than either his interest, his pride, his ease, 

or some such little and changeable passion, as will give 

us but small dependence upon his actions in matters of 

great distress. 

^[^ * I will. illustrate this by an example. 

^ ' ,j^ / * I know the banker I deal with, or the physician! 

. "^ J- ^1 usually call in,' — [There is no need, cried Dr. Slop, 

, Z'^/ I waking, to call in any physician in this case] — * to be 

;wj): neither of them men of much religion: I hear them 

' .. "^ make a jest of it every day, and treat all its sanctions 

'''^ with so much scorn, as to put the matter past doubt. 

Well; — notwithstanding this, I put my fortune into 

the hands of the one ; — and, what is dearer still to me, 

I trust my life to the honest skill of the other. 

' Now, let me examine what is my reason for this 
great confidence. Why, in the first place, I believe 
there is no probability that either of them will employ 
the power I put into their hands to my disadvantage ; 
•—I consider that honesty serves the purposes of this 
life ; — I know their success in the world depends upon 
the fairness of their characters. — In a word, I'm per<* 
suaded that they cannot hurt me without hurting them* 
selves more. 

* But put it otherwise; namely, that interest lay^ 
for once, on the other side; that a case should hap- 
pen, wherein the one, without stain to his reputation, 
could secrete my fortune, and leave me naked in th« 
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world; — or that the other could send me out of it» 
and enjoy an estate by my death, without dishonour 
to himself or his art ; — in this case, what hold have I 
of either of them ? — Religion , the strongest of all mo- 
tives, is out of the question ; — interest, the next most 
powerful motive in the world, is strongly against me : 
What have I left to cast into the opposite scale 

to balance this temptation ? Alas ! I have nothing 

— r-nothing but what is lighter than a bubble, I 

must lie at the mercy of honour, or some such capri- 
cious principle, — strait security for two of the most 
valuable blessings, — my property and my life ! 

•* As therefore we can have no dependence upon 
morality without religion ; — so, on the other hand, — 
there is nothing better to be expected from religion 
without morality ; nevertheless, 'tis no prodigy to see 
a man, whose real moral character stands very low,' 
who yet entertains the highest notion of himself in tho 
light of a religious man. 

' He shall not only be covetous, revengeful, impliei* 
cable, — but even wanting in points of common ho- 
nesty; yet inasmuch as he talks aloud against the 
infidelity of the age, — is zealous for some points of 
religion, — goes twice a day to church, — attends the 
sacraments, — and amuses himself with a few instru- 
mental parts of religion, — shall cheat his conscience 
into a judgment, that, for this, he is a religious man, 
and has discharged truly his duty to God : and you 
will find that such a man, through force of this delu- 
sion, generally looks down with spiritual pride upon 
every other man who has less affectation of piety, — 
though, perhaps, ten times more real honesty than 
himself. 

' This likewise is a sore evil under the sun ; and, I 
believe, there is no one mistaken principle, which, for 

its time, has wrought more serious mischiefs. For 

a general proof of this, — examine the history of the 
liomish church ;' — [Well, what can you make of that ? 
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cried Dr. Slop]-^' see what scenes of 6nielty, murder^ 
rapine, bloodshed/ — [They may thank their own obs-^ 
tinacy, cried Dr. Slop] ' have all been sanctified by 
a religion not strictly governed by morality ! 

* In how many kingdoms of the world' — [Here Trim 
kept waving his right hand from the sermon to the ex-^ 
tent of his arm, returning it backwards and forwards to 
the conclusion of the paragraph.] 

' In how many kingdoms of the world has the cm* 
sading sword of this misguided saint^rrant, spared 
neither age, nor merit, nor sex, nor condition ! — and, 
as he fought under the banners of a religion which set 
him loose from justice and humanity, he showed none; 
mercilessly trampled upon both,— heard neither the 
cries of the unfortunate, nor pitied their distresses !' 

[I have been in many a battle, an' please your ho'* 
nour, quoth Trim, sighing, but never in so melancholy 
a one as this :-^I would not have drawn a trigger in it 
against these poor souls, — to have been made a general 

officer. Why, what do you understand of the affair? 

said Dr. Slop, looking towards Trim, with something 
more of contempt than the Corporal's honest heart de- 

served. ^What do you know, friend , about this battle 

you talk of?- 1 know, replied Trim, that I never 

refused quarter in my life to any man who cried out 
for it :--but to a woman or a child, continued Trim, 
before I would level my musket at them, I would lose 

my life a thousand times.- Here's a crown for thee, 

Trim, to drink with Obadiah to-night, quoth my 
uncle Toby ; and I'll give Obadiah another too.-- — 
God bless your honour, replied Trim, — I had rather 
these poor women and children had it. — - — ^Thou art 

an honest fellow, quoth my uncle Toby. My 

fatlier nodded his head, as much as to say, — And so 
be is. 

But prithee, Trim, said my father, make an end, — 
for I see thou hast but a leaf or two left. 

Corporal Trim read on.] 
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* If th^ testimony of past centuries in this matter is 
not sufficient^ — consider^ at this instant, how the vota- 
ries of that religion are every day thinking to do serrice 
and honour to God, by actions which are a dishonour 
and scandal to themselves ! 

* To be convinced of this, go with me for a moment 
into the prisons of the Inquisition.' '-^[God help my 
poor brother Tom !]•—'' Behold Religion, with Mercy 
and Justice chained down under her feet, — there sit* 
ting ghastly upon a black tribunal, propped up with 
racks and instruments of torment. — Hark ! — hark ! 
what a piteous groan !'--^[Here Trim's face turned as 

pale as ashes.] ' See the melancholy wretch who 

uttered it' — [Here the tears began to trickle down] 

* just brought forth to undergo the anguish of a 

mock trial, and endure the utmost pains that a studied 

system of cruelty has been able to invent.' [D — n 

them all, quoth Trim, his colour returning into his face 
as red as blood.] — ^ Behold this helpless victim de- 
livered up to his tormentors, — his body so wasted with 
sorrow and confinement !'-— [O ! 'tis my brother, cried 
poor Trim, in a. most passionate exclamation, dropping 
the sermon upon the ground, and clapping his hands 

together — I fear 'tis poor Tom. My father's and 

my uncle Toby's heart yearned with sympathy for the 
poor fellow's distress; even Slop himself acknowledged 

pity for him. Why, Trim, said my father, this is 

not a history, — 'tis a sermon thou art reading ; prithee 

begin the sentence again.] ' Behold this helpless 

victim delivered up to his tormentors, — his body so 
wasted with sorrow and confinement, you will see 
every nerve and muscle as it suffers. 

' Observe the last movement of that horrid engine !' 
— [I would rather face a cannon, quoth Trim, stamp- 
ing.] — < See what convulsions it has thrown him into ! 
— Consider the nature of the posture in which he now 
lies streiched I — what exquisite tortures he endures by 
it !* — [I hope 'tis not in Portugal.] — < 'Tis all nature 
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can bear ! Good God ! see how it keeps his wekrj 
toul hanging upon his trembling lips !'^-[I would not 
read another line of it, quoth Trim, for all this world ! 
— I fear, an' please your honours, all this is in Pprta- 

gal, where my poor brother Tom is. 1 tell thee. 

Trim, again, quoth my father, 'tis not an historical 
account, — 'tis a description. — 'Tis only a description, 
honest man, quoth Slop; there's not a word of truth 

in it. ^That's another story, replied my father. — 

However, as Trim reads it with so much concern, — 
'tis cruelty to force him to go on with it. — Give mc 
hold of the sermon. Trim, — I'll finish it for thee, and 

thou mayst go. 1 must stay and hear it too, re-* 

plied Trim, if your honour will allow me; — though I 

would not read it myself for a colonel's pay. 

Poor Trim ! quoth my uncle Toby. My father 

went on.] 

* Consider the nature of the posture in which 

he now lies stretched ! — what exquisite torture he 
endures by it ! — 'Tis all nature can bear ! Good God ! 
see how it keeps his weary soul hanging upon his 
trembling lips, — willing to take its leave, — but not 
suffered to depart! — Behold the unhappy wretch led 

back to his cell !' [Then, thank God, however, 

quoth Trim, they have not killed him.] — * See him 
dragged out of it again to meet the flames, and the in- 
sults in his last agonies, which this principle, — this 
principle, that there can be religion without mercy, 

has prepared for him!' [Then, thank God, he- is 

dead, quoth Trim, — he is out of his pain, — and they 

have done their worst at him. — O sirs ! Hold your 

peace. Trim, said my father, going on with the ser- 
mon, lest Trim should incense Dr. Slop, — we shall 
never have done at this rate.] 

* The surest way to try the merit of any disputed 
notion is, to trace down the consequences such a no« 
tion has produced, and compare them with the spirit 
of Christianity ; — 'tis the short and decisive rule which 
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our Saviour has left us for these and such like cases, 
and it is worth a thousand arguments — By their fruitt^ 
ye shall know them, 

* I will add no farther to the length of this sermon, 
than by two or three short and independent rules de- 
ducible from it. 

* First, Whenever a man talks loudly against reli- 
gion, always suspect that it is not his reason, but his 
passions, which have got the better of his Creed. A 
bad life and a good beliefare disagreeable and trouble- 
some neighbours; and where they separate, depend 
upon it, 'tis for no other cause but quietness' sake. 

. ' Secondly, When a man, thus represented, tells you, 
in any particular instance., — that such a thing goes 
against his conscience, — always believe he means ex- 
actly the same thing as when he tells you such a thing 
goes against his stomach ; — a present want of appetite 
being generally the true cause of both. 

* In a word, — trust that man in nothing, who has 
not a Conscience in every thing. 

* And in your own case, remember this plain dis- 
tinction, a mistake in which has ruined thousands, — 
that your conscience is not a law : — no, God and 
reason i];iade the law, and have placed conscience 
within you to determine ; — not, like an Asiatic cadi, 
according to the ebbs and flows of his own passions, 
- — but like a British judge in this land of liberty and 
good sense, who makes no new law, but faithfully de- 
clares that |aw which he knows already written.' 

FINIS. 

Thou hast read l!he sermon extremely well, Trim, 

quoth my father. If he had spared his comments, 

replied Dr. Slop, — he would have read it much better. 
1 should have read it ten times better, sir, an- 
swered Trim, but that my heart was so full. ^I'hat 

was the very reason, Trim, replied my father, which 
VOL. I, I 
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ba» made t6ee read the sermoti as well ds llio« hMt 
done ; and if the clergy of oar church, continaed my 
father, addressing himself to Dr. Slop, would take 
part in what they deiirer as deeply as this poor fellow 
has done, — as their compo^tions are fine ; — [I dekiy 
it, quoth Dr. Slop] — I maintain it, — that the elo-' 
quefice of our pulpits, with such subjects to inflame 
it, would be a model for the whole world :^bat alas f 
continued my father, and I own it, sir, with sorrow, 
that, like French politicians in this respect, what they 

gain in the cabinet they lose in the field .-^ 'Twere a 

pity, quoth my uncle, that this should be lost. 1 

like the sermon well, replied my father, — 'tis dra- 
matic ; — and there is something in that way of writing, 
when skilfully managed, which catches the attentioa. 

We preach much in that way with us, said Dr. 

Slop. 1 know that very well, said my father, — 

but in a tone and manner which disgusted Dr. Slop, 
full as much as his assent, simply, could have pleased 

him. But in this, added Dr. Slop, a little piqued, 

— our sermons have greatly the advantage, that we 
never introduce any character into them below a pa- 
triarch or a patriarch's wife, or a martyr, or a saint. 
There are some very bad characters in this, however, 
said ray father, and I do not think the sermon a jot 
the worse for 'em. — ■ — But pray, quoth my uncle 
Toby, — who's can this be ? — How could it get into 

my Stevinus? A man must be as great a conjurer 

as Stevinus, said my father, to resolve the second 
question. The first, I think, is not so difficult; — for, 
unless my judgment greatly deceives me, — I know 
the author ; for 'tis wrote, certainly, by the parson of 
the parish. 

The similitude of the style and manner of it, with 
those my father constantly had heard preached in 
bis parish-church, was the ground of his conjecture, 
*^ proving it as strongly as an argument a priori could 
prove such a thing to a philosophic mind, that it was 
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Yorick's, add no one's else. — It was proved to be so; 
t postenarif the day after, when Yorick sent a servant 
to my uncle Toby*s house to inquire after it. 

It seems that Yorick, who was inquisitiTe after all 
kinds of knowledge, had borrowed Stevinus of ray 
uncle Toby, and had carelessly popped his sermon, as 
Bodn as be had made it, into the middle of Stevinus; 
and by an act of forgetfulness, to which he was ever 
subject^ be had sent Stevinus home, and his sermon 
to keep him company. 

Ill-fated sermon ! Thou wast lost, after this^ re^ 
covery of thee, a second time, dropped through an 
unsuspected fissure in thy master's pocket, down into 
a treacherous and tattered lining, — trod deep into the 
dirt by the left hind foot of his Rosinante inhumanly 
stepping upon thee as thou failedst; — buried ten days 
in the mire, — raised up out of it by a beggar, — sold 
for a halfpenny to a parish-clerk, — transferred to bis 
parson, — ^lost for ever to thy own, the remainder of 
his days, — nor restored to his restless manes till this 
very moment that I tell the world the story. 

Can the reader believe that this sermon of Yorick 's 
was preached at an assize, in the cathedral of York, 
beibre a thousand witnesses, ready to give oath of it; 
by a certain prebendary of that charch, and actually 
printed by him when he had done ? — and within so 
short a space as two years and three months after 
Yorick s death? — Yorick, indeed, was never better 

served in his life; but it was a little hard to mal^ 

treat him after, and plunder him after he was laid in 
his grave. 

However, as the gentleman who did it was in per- 
fect charity with Yorick, — and, in conscious jnst ice, 
printed but a few copies to give away ; — and that, I 
am told, he could moreover have made as good a one 
himself, had he thought fit, — I declare I would not 
have published this anecdote to the world ; — nor do I 
publish it with an intent to hart his character and ad« 
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TaDcement in the cfaarch ; — I leave that to others ;«-* 
but I find myself impelled by two reasons, which I 
cannot withstand. 

The first is, that, in doing justice, I may give rest 
to Yorick's ghost; — ^which, — as the country people, 
and some others, belieTe,*— — «^t// walkt. 
: The second reason is, that, by laying open this 
story to the world, I gain an opportunity of inform- 
ing it, — that in case the character of Parson Yorick, 
and this sample of his sermons, are liked, — there are 
now. in the possession of the Shandy family, as many 
as will make a handsome volume, at the world's ser-* 
vice : — and much good may they do it« . 



CHAPTER XLIII, 



Obadiah gained the two crowns without dispute; 
for he came in jingling, with all the instruments in a 
green baize-bag we spoke of, slung across his body, 
just as Corporal Trim went out of the room. 

It is now proper, I think, quoth Dr. Slop, (clearing 
up his looks) as we are in a condition to be of some 
service to Mrs. Shandy, to send up stairs to know 
how she goes on. 

I have ordered, answered my father, the old mid* 
wife to come down to us upon the least difficulty ; — 
for you must know. Dr. Slop, continued my father, 
with a perplexed . kind of a smile upon his counte- 
nance, that by express treaty, solemnly ratified be* 
tween me and my wife, you are no more than an 
auxiliary in this aifair,< — and not so much as that^ — 
unless the lean old mother of a midwife above stairs 
cannot do without you. — Women have their parti- 
cular fancies ; and in points of this nature, continued 
my father, where they bear the whole burden, and 
suffer so much acute pain for the advantage of our 
families and the good of the species, — they claim 4 
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right o( deciding, en souveraines, in whose hands, and 
to what fashion, they choose to undergo it. 

They are in the right of it,-— quoth my uncle Toby. 

But, sir, replied Dr. Slop, not taking notice of 

my uncle Toby*s opinion, but turning to my father, — 
they had better govern in other points; — and a father 
of a family, who wishes its perpetuity, in my opinion » 
had better exchange this prerogative with them, and 

giye up some other rights in lieu of it. 1 know not» 

quoth my father, answering a little too testily, to be 
quite dispassionate in what he said; — I know not^ 
quoth he, what we have left to give up in lieu of who 
shall bring our children into the world, unless that,--* 

of who shall beget them.- One would almost give 

iip any thing, replied Dr. Slop. 1 beg your par- 
don, answered my uncle Toby. Sir, replied Dr. 

Slop, it would astonish you to know what improve- 
ments we have made of late years in all branches of 
obstetrical knowledge, but particularly in that one 
single point of the safe and expeditious extraction of 
the foetus f — which has received such lights, that, for 
my part (holding up his hands) I declare, I wonder 

how the world has -I wish, quoth my uncle Toby, 

you had seen what prodigious armies we had in 
f landers. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



t have dropped the curtain over this scene for a 
tninute, — to remind you of one thing, — and to inform 
you of another. 

What I have to inform you, comes, I own, a little 
out of its due. course ; — for it should have been told a 
hundred and twenty pages ago, but that I foresaw then 
'twould come in pat hereafter, and be of more advail<«> 
tage here than elsewhere. -^Writers had need look 
before them, to keep up the spirit and connexion of 
what they haye in hand* 
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Wlieo tbeae two tfauig^ are doae» — ^tlie curtdo flbatt' 
be drawn up agaia, aad my na^de Toby, my fiither» 
aad Dr. Slop, shall go on with their discoane^ with- 
out any more interruption. 

First, then, the matter which I have to remind yoii. 
of, is this :«— that from the specimens of singularity in 
my father's notions in the point of Christian names, 
and that other point previous thereto, — you was led, 
I think, into an opinion, — (and I am sure I said as 
much) that my father was a gentleman altogether as 
odd and whimsical in fifty other opinions. In truth, 
^ there was not a stage in the life of man, from the 
' very first act of his begetting,— -down to the lean and 
slippered pantaloon in his second childishness, but he 
had some favourite notion to himself springing out of 
it, as sceptical, and as far out of the highway of think- 
ing, as these two which have been explained. 

— Mr. Shandy, my father, sir, would see nothing in 
the light in which others placed it ; — he placed things 
in his own light ; — he would weigh nothing in com- 
mon scales :-^no, he was too refined a researcher to 
lie open to so gross an imposition. — ^To come at the 
exact weight of things in the scientific steel-yard, the 
fulcrum, he would say, should be almost iavi^ble, to 
avoid all friction from popular tenets; — without this, 
the minutujB of philosophy, which would always turn 
the balance, will have no weight at all. Knowledge, 
like matter, he would affirm, was divisible in infini- 
tum: — that the grains and scruples were as much a 
part of it, as the gravitation of the whole world. — In 
a word, he would say, error was error, — no matter 
where it fell : — whether in a fraction, — or a pound, — 
^twas alike fatal to Truth ; and she was kept down at 
the bottom of her well as inevitably by a mistake in 
the dust of a butterfly s wing, — as in the disk of the 
sun, the moon, and all the stars of heaven put to-* 
gether. 

He would often lament that it wa^ for want ofpomr 
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aidering this properly^ and of applying it skilfully to 
ci?il matters, as well as to specuUtiFe truths, that so 
many things in this world were out of joint ; — that the 
political arch was giving way; — and that the very 
foundations of our excellent constitution in church and 
9tate were so sapped as estimators had reported. 

You cry out» he would say, we are a ruined, un- 
done people. Why? he would ask, making use of 
^e sorites or syllogism of Zeno and<3hrysippus, with- 
out knowing it belonged to them. — Why? why are 
wis a ruined people ?^~ Because we are corrupted. — 
Whence is it, dear sir, that we are corrupted? — Be- 
cause we are needy; — our poverty, and not our wills, 
Qonseot ; — and wherefore, he would add, are we needy ? 
— From the neglect, he would answer, of our pence 
^nd our half*pence : — our bank-^notes, sir, our guineas, 
— nayy our shillings, take care of themselves. 
. 'Tis the same, be would say, throughout the whole 
circle of the sciences; — the great, the established 

Joints of them, are not to be broke in upon. — ^The 
iws of nature will defend themselves;— but error ^r* 
(be would add, looking earnestly at my mother) — 
error, sir, creeps in through the minute holes and small 
erevices which human nature leaves unguarded. 

This turn of thinking in my father is what I had 
to remind you of : — the point you are to be informed 
of, and which I have reserved for this place, is as 
follows ;--* 

Amongst the many and excellent reasons with which 
Qiy father had urged my mother to accept of Dr. 
Slop's assistance preferably to that of the old woman^ 
— there was one of a very singular nature; which, 
when he had done arguing the matter with her as a 
Christian, and came to argue it over again with her as 
a philosopher, he had put his whole strength to, de- 
pending indeed upon it as his sheet-anchor. — ■■ — It 
failed him, though from no defect in the argument it- 
self; but that, do what he could » be was not able for 
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bit 8oal to make her compreheiid the drift of it^- ■ * ' 
Coned luck ! — said he to himself^ one afternoon, as 
he walked out of the room, after he had been stating 
it for an hour and a half to her* to no manner of pur- 
pose; — cursed luck ! said be, biting bis lip as he shut 
the door, — for a man to be master of one of the finest 
chains of reasoning in nature, — and have a wife at the 
same time with such a head-piece, that he cannot 
hang up a single inference within side of it, to save 
his soul from destruction ! 

This argument, though it was entirely lost npon my 
mother, — had more weight with him than all his oth^ 
arguments joined together : — I will therefore endea- 
vour to do it justice, — and set it forth with all the 
perspicuity I am master of. 

My father 9et out upon the strength of these two- 
following axioms: — 

First, that an ounce of a man's own wit was worth 
a ton of other people's ; and. 

Secondly, (whicb, by the bye, was the ground** 
work of the first axiom, — though it comes last) that 
every man's wit must come from every man's own 
soul, — and no other body's. 

Now, as it was plain to my father, that all souls 
were by nature equal, — and that the great difference 
between the most acute and the most obtuse under* 
standing, — was from no original sharpness or blunts 
ness of one thinking substance above or below an«> 
other, — but arose merely from the lucky or unlucky 
organization of the body, in that part where the soul 
principally took up her residence, — he had made it 
the subject of his inquiry to find out the identical 
place* 

Now, from the best accounts he had been able to 
get of this matter, he was satisfied it could not be 
where Des Cartes had fixed it, upon the top of the 
pineal gland of the brain ; which, as he philosophised* 
formed a cushion for her about the size of a marrow* 
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pea; though, to speak the truth, as so many nennes 
did terminate all in that one place, — 'twas no bad 
conjecture ; — and my father ha'd certainly fallen with 
that great philosopher plumb into the centre of the 
mistake, had it not been for my uncle Toby, who 
rescued him out of it by a story he told him of a WaU 
loon officer at the battle of Landen, who had one part 
of his brains shot away by a musket-ball, — and an* 
other part of it taken out after by a French surgeon ; 
and, after all, recovered, and did his duty veryHrell 
without it. 

If death, said my father, reasoning with himself, is 
nothing but the separation of the soul from the body ; 
<-*and if it is true that people can walk about and do 
their business without brains ; — then, certes, the soul 
does not inhabit there. Q. £. D. 
' As for that certain very thin, subtile, and very fra^* 
grant juice, which Coglionissimo Borri, the great Mi* 
lanese physician, affirms, in a letter to Bartholine, to 
have discovered in the celluke of the occipital parts of 
the cerebellum, and which he likewise affirms to be 
the principal seat of the reasonable soul (for, you must 
know, in these latter and more enlightened ages, thept 
are two souls in every man living, — the one, accord* 
ing to the great Metheglingius, being called the Ani* 
mu$: the other, the Anima); — as for the opinton, I 
say, of Borri, — my father could never subscribe to it 
by any means ; the very idea of so noble, so refined, 
so immaterial, and so exalted a being as the Anima , 
or even the Animus, taking up her residence, and sit* 
ting dabbling, like a tadpole, all day long, both sum* 
mer and winter, in a puddle, — or in a liquid of any 
kind, how thick or thin soever, he would say, shocked 
his imagination ; he would scarce give the doctrine a 
hearing. 

What therefore seemed the least liable to objec* 
tions of any, wa8> that the chief temorium^ or head^ 
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quarten of the aool, mad to which place all intdU* 
gencea were referred, aod froai whence all her man- 
dates were issued, — was in, or near the cerebeUum^-^ 
or rather somewhere about the medulla obUmgata^ 
wherein it was generally aigreed by Dutch anatooiists^ 
that ail the minute nerves from idl the organs of the 
aeven senses, concentrated, like streets and winding 
alleys, into a square. 

So far there was nothing singular in my father's 
opinion ; — he had the best of philosophers, of all ages 

and climates, to go along with him. But here he 

took a road of his own, setting up another Shandean 
hypothesis upon these corner-stones they had laid for 
him — and which said hypothesis equally stood its 
ground ; whether the subtilty aod fineness of the soul 
depended upon the temperature and clearness of the 
said liquor, or of the finer net- work and texture in the 
cerebellum itself; which opinion he favoured. 

He maintained, that next to the due care to be 
taken in the act of propagation of each iodiyidual, 
which required all the thought in the world, asit laid 
the foundation of this incomprehensible contextore, in 
which wit, memory, fancy, eloquence, and what is 
usually meant by the name of good natural parta, do 
consist; — that next to this and his Christian name, 
which were the two original and most efficacious 
causes of all; — that the third cause, or rather what 
logicians call the Causa sine qud non, and without 
which all that .was done was of no manner of signifi- 
cance, — was the preservation of this delicate and fine-* 
spun web, from the havoc which was generally made 
tn it by the violent compression and crush which the 
head was made to undergo, by the nonsensical method 
of bringing jis into the world by that foremost. 

This requires explanation. 

My lather, who dipped into all kinds of books, 
upon looking into LUhapuBdus JSenmensU de Pari* 
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diffieili,^ published by Adriauus Smelrgot, had found 
out, that the lax and pliable state of a child's head in 
parturitioq, the bones of the cranium having no sutures 
at that time, was such, — that by force of the woman's 
efforts, which, in strong labour-pains, was equal, upon 
an average, to the weight of 470 pounds avoirdupoiBy 
acting perpendicularly upon it; — it so happened, that 
in forty-nine instances out of fifty, the said head was 
compressed and moulded into the shape of an oblong 
conical piece of dough, such as a pastry-cook gene-* 
rally rolls up, in order to make a pie of.r—Good God ! 
cried my father, what havoc and destruction must this 
make in the infinitely fine and tender texture of the 
cerebellum ! — Or if there is such a juice as Borri pre- 
tends,r~is it not enough to make the clearest liquid in 
the world both feculent and mothery ? 

But how great was his apprehension, when he fur« 
ther understood, that this force acting upon the very 
vertex of the head, not only injured the brain itself, or 
cerebrum, — but that it necessarily squeezed and pro* 
pel led the cerebrum towards the cerebellum, which 
was the immediate seat of the understanding !■ ■■■ 
Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! cried my 
father, — can any soul withstand this shock ?-^— !No 
wonder the intellectual web is so rent and tattered as 
we see it ; and that so many of our best heads are no 
better than a puzzled skein of silk, — ^^all perplexityy-r^ 
all confusion within-side. 

But when my father read on, and was let into the 
secret, that when a child was turned topsy-turvy, 

' The author is h6re twice mistaken : for Lithoj^dus should !>• 
wrote thus, Lithopadii SenonensU Icon, The second mistake is, 
that this LithoptEdus is not an author, but a drawing of a petrified 
child. The account of this, published by Atfaosius, 1580, may be 
seen at the end of Cordaeus's works in Spacbius. Mr. Tristnua 
Shandy has been led into this error, either from seeing Lithop^m 

'dv^'s name of late in a catalogue of learned writers in Dr. , or 

^y mistaking Lithajxedw for TrineeaveUimt-^from the too great 
•imilit^df of the names. 
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which wss easy for an operator to do, and Was ek^ 
tracted by the feet ; — that instead of the cerebrum be** 
ing propelled towards the eerebeibam — ^the cerebellum, 
OB the oontrary, was propelled simply towards the 

€er ebr uMf where it coald do no manner of hurt : 

By Heavens I cried he» the world is in conspiracy to 
dnre out what little wit God has given us» — and the 
professors of the obstetric art are listed into the same 
conspiracy. — What is it to me which end of my son 
comes foremost into the world, provided all goes right 
aiiter, and his cerebellum escapes uncnished ? 

It is the nature of an hypothesis, when once a maii^ 
has conceived it, that it assimilates every thing to it- 
self, as proper noortshment; and, from the first mo- 
oient of yoor begetting it, it generally grows the 
stronger by every thing you see, hear, read, or under* 
stand. This is of great use. 

When my father was gone with this about a month, 
there was scarce a phenomenon of stupidity or of ge* 
nius which he could not readily solve by it : — ^it ac- 
oounted for the eldest son being the greatest blockhead 

in the family. Poor devil, he would say, — he 

made way for the capacity of his younger brothers. 
• ■ -Jt unriddled the observations of drivellers and 
monstrous beads, — showing, a priori^ it could not be 
otherwise, — unless •••• I don't know what. It won* 
derfuUy explained and accounted for the acumen, of the 
Asiatic genius, and that sprightlier turn, and a more 
penetrating intuition of minds, in warmer climates ; not 
from the loose and commonplace solution of a clear sky» 
and a more perpetual sunshine, &c. — ^which, for aught 
he knew, might as well rarefy and dilute the faculties 
of the soul into nothing, by one extreme, — as they are 
condensed in colder climates by the other ; — but he 
traced the affair up to its spring-head; — showed that, in 
warmer climates, nature had laid a lighter tax upon the 
fairest parts of the creation; — their pleasures mores 
—the necessity of their pains less, insomuch that this 
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pressure and resistance upon the vertex was so slight^ 
that the whole organization of the cerebellum was pre« 
served ; — nay, he did not believe, in natural births^ 
that so much as a single thread of the net-work wat 
broke or displaced, — so that the soul might just act as 
she liked. 

When my father had got so far, ^what a blaze 

of light did the accounts of the Caesarean section, and 
of the towering geniuses who had come safe into the 
world by it, cast upon this hypothesis ! Here you see, 
he would say, there was no injury done to the senso^ 
rium ; — no pressure of the head against the pelvis ; — ^ 
no propulsion of the cerebrum towards the cerebellum^ 
either by the os pubis on this side, or the os coxygis on 

that ; and, pray, whal were the happy conse^ 

quences ? Why, sir, your Julius Caesar, who gave th« 
operation a name ; and your Hermes Trismegistus/ 
who was born so before ever the operation had a 
name; — your Scipio Africanus; your Manlius Tor<* 
quatus ; our Edward the Sixth, — who, had he lived; 
would have done the same honour to the hypothesis : 

^These, and many more who figured high in the 

annals of fame, — all came sideway, sir, into Xh% 
world. 

The incision of the abdomen and uterus ran for six 
weeks together in my father's head ; — he had read, and 
was satisfied, that wounds in the epigastrium, and 
those in the matrix, were not mortal ; — so that the 
belly of the mother might be opened extremely well 
to give a passage to the child. — He mentioned the 
thing one afternoon to my mbther, — ^merely as a matter 
of fact ; but seeing her turn as pale as ashes at the 
very mention of it, as much as the operation flattered 
his hopes, — he thought it as well to say no more of it, 
---contenting himself with admiring what he thought 
was to no purpose to propose. 

This was my.father, Mr. Shandy's, hypothesis ; con^ 
cerning which I have only to add, that my brother 
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jBobby did as great honour to it (whatever he did to 
the family) as any one of the great heroes we spoke 
pf : for happening not only to be christeDed, as I told 
you, but to be born too, when my father was at Ep* 
som, — being moreover my mother's first child, — 
coming into the world with his he^id foremost — and 
turning out afterwards a lad of wonderful slow parts, 
•' — my father spelt all these together into his opinion ; 
and as he had failed at one end, — he was determined 
to try the other. 

. This was not to be expected from one of the sister^' 
hood, who are not easily to be put out of their way ; — 
and was therefore one of my father's great reasons in 

favour of a man of science, whom he could better 

deal with. 

• Of all men in the world. Dr. Slop was the fittest 
for my father's purpose ; for though his new-invented 
forceps was the armour he had proved, and what be 
maintained to be the safest instrument of deliverance, 
yet, it seems, he had scattered a word or two in his 
book, in favour of the very thing which ran in my 
father's fancy ; — though not with a view to the sonV^ 
good in extracting by the feet, as was my father's 
system,— but for good reasons merely obstetrical. 

This will account for the coalition betwixt my father 
and Dr. Slop, in the ensuing discourse, which went a 

little hard against my uncle Toby. In what manner 

a plain man, with nothing but common sense, could 
bear up against two such allies in science, — is hard to 
conceive. — You may conjecture upon it, if you please ; 
— and whilst your imagination is in motion, you may 
encourage it to go on, and discover by what causes 
and effects in nature it could come to pass, that my 
uncle Toby got his modesty by the wound he received 
upon his groin.-— You may raise a system to account 
for the loss of my nose by marriage-articles, — and 
show the #orld how it could happen, that I should 
have the misfortune to be called Tristram, in oppo^ 
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BittoD to illy father's hypotbes^is, and the wish of the 
whole family, godfathers and godmothers^ not excepted. 
•*— These, with fifty other points left yet unravelled, 
you may endeavour to solve, if you have time ; — but 
1 tell you before-hand it will be in vain : for not the 
sage Alquife, the magician in Don Belianis of Greece, 
nor the no less famous Urganda the sorceress, his wife, 
(were they alive) could pretend to come within a 
league of the truth. 

The reader will be content to wait for a full ex-^ 
planation of these matters till the next year, — when a 
series of things will be laid open which he little ex- 
pects. 



CHAPTER XLV. 
-* I wish, Dr. Slop,' quoth my uncle Toby (re- 



peating his wish for Dr. Slop a second time, and with 
a degree of more zeal and earnestness in his manner of 

wishing than he had wished at first, i) *I wish. 

Dr. Slop,' quoth my uncle Toby, ' you had seen what 
prodigious armies we had in Flanders.' 

My uncle Toby's wish did Dr. Slop a disservice 
which his heart never intended any man ; — Sir, it 
confounded him, — and thereby putting his ideas first 
into confusion, and then to fiighc, he could not rally 
them again for the soul of him. 

In all disputes,-^male or female, — whether for ho- 
nour, for profit, or for love, — it makes no difference 
in the case; — nothing is more dangerous, madam^ 
than a wish coming sideways in this unexpected man- 
ner upon a man. The safest way in general to take 
off the force of the wish, is for the party wished at, 
instantly to get upon his legs, — and wish the wisher 
something in return, of pretty near the same value; — 
so balancing the account upon the same spot, you 

> Vide page 133. 
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Stand as you were» — nay, sometinies gun the adTan* 
tage of the attack by it. 

This will be fully illustrated to the world in my 
chanter of wishes.— 

Pr. Slop did not understand the nature of this de«« 
fence ; — he was puzzled with it, and it put an entire 
stop to the dispute for four minutes and a half; — five 
bad been fatal to it : — my father saw the danger ; — 
the dispute was one of the most interesting disputes in 
the world, * Whether the child of his prayers and eo- 
deayours should be born without a head or with one.' 
— He waited to the last moment, to allow Dr. Slop, 
in whose behalf the wish was made, his right of return- 
ing it ; but perceiying, I say, that he was confounded, 
and continued looking with that perplexed vacuity of 
eye which puzzled souls generally stare with, — first in 
my uncle Toby's face, — then in his, — then up, — then 
down, — then east, — east and by east, and so on, — 
coasting it along by the plinth of the wainscot till 
he had got to the opposite point of the compass, — 
and that he had actually begun to count the brass 
nails upon the arm of his chair, my father thought 
there was no time to be lost with my uncle Toby ; so 
took up the discourse as follows : — 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



— ' What prodigious armies you had in FIan« 
ders I' 

Brother Toby, replied my father, taking his wig 
from off his head with his right hand, and with his left 
pulling out a striped India handkerchief from his right 
coat- pocket, in order to rub his head, as he argued the 
point with my uncle Toby. 

— Now, in this I think my father was much to 
blame; and I will give you my reasons for it. 
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Matters of no more seeming consequence in them- 
selves than, ' Whether my father should have taken 
off his wig with his right hand or with his left/ — have 
divided the greatest kingdoms, and made the crowns 
of the monarchs who governed them, to totter upon 
their heads. But need I tell you, sir, that the circum- 
stances with which every thing in this world is begirt, 
give every thing in this world its size and shape, — and 
by tightening it, or relaxing it, this way or that, make 
the thing to be, what it is, — great, — little, — good, — 
bad, — indifferent, or not indifferent, just as the case 
happens ? 

As my father's India handkerchief was in his right 
coat-pocket, he should by no means have suffered his 
right hand to have got engaged : on the contrary, instead 
of taking off his wig with it, as he did, he ought to have 
committed that entirely to the left; and then, when 
the natural exigency my father was under of rubbing 
his head, called out for his handkerchief, he would 
have had nothing in the world to have done, but to 
have put his right hand into his right coat-pocket and 
taken it out ; — which he might have done without any 
violence, or the least ungraceful twist in any one ten^ 
don or muscle of his whole body. 

In this case (unless, indeed, my father had been re- 
solved to make a fool of himself by holding the wig 
stiff in his left hand, — or by making some nonsensical 
angle^ or other at his elbow-joint, or arm-pit) — his 
whole attitude had been easy, — natural, — unforced. 
Reynolds himself, as great and ^aceful as he paints, 
might have painted him as he sat. 

Now, as my father managed this matter, — consider 
what a devil of a figure my father made of himself. 

In the latter end of Queen Anne's reign, and in the 
beginning of the reign of King George the First, — 
' Coat-pockets were cut very low down in the skirt.' 
— I need say no more ; — the father of mischief, had he 

VOL. I. K 
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been hammering at it a month, could not have con- 
trived a worse fashion for one in my father's situation. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



It was not an easy matter in any king's reign 
(unless you were as lean a subject as myself) to have 
forced your hand diagonally, quite across your whole 
body, so as to gain the bottom of your opposite coat- 
pocket. In the year one thousand seven hundred 

and eighteen, when this happened, it was. extremely 
difficult ; so that when my uncle Toby discovered the 
transverse zig-zaggery of my father's approaches to- 
wards it, it instantly brought into his mind those he 
had done duty in, before the gate of St. Nicholas ; — 
the idea of which drew off his attention so entirely 
from the subject in debate, that he had got his right 
hand to the bell to ring up Trim to go and fetch his 
map of Namur, and his compasses and sector along 
with it, to measure the returning angles of the traverses 
of that attack, — but particularly of that one where he 
received his wound upon his groin. 

My father knit his brows, and as he knit them, all 
the blood in his body seemed to rush up into his face : 
— my uncle Toby dismounted immediately. 

— I did not apprehend your uncle Toby was on horse- 
back. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 



A man's body and his mind, with the utmost reve- 
rence to both I speak it, are exactly like a jerkin, and 
a jerkin's lining; — ^rumple the one, — you rumple the 
other. There is one certain exception however in this 
ease, and that is, when you are so fortunate a fellow 
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as to have had your jerkin made of gund-tafFeta, and 
the body-lining to it of a sarcenet, or thin PersiaD. 

Zeno, Clean thes, Diogenes, Babylonius, Dionysius, 
Heracleotes, Antipater, Panaetius, and Possidonius 
amongst the Greeks; — Cato, and Varro, and Seneca 
amongst the Romans ; — Pantenus, and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, and Montaigne amongst the Christians; and 
a score and a half of good, honest, unthinking Shan- 
dean people as ever lived, whose names I can't recol- 
lect, — all pretended that their jerkins were made after 
this fashion ; — you might have rtimpled and crumpled, 
and doubled and creased, and fretted and f ridged the 
outside of them all to pieces; — in short, you might 
have played the very devil with them, and at the 
same time not one of the insides of them would have 
been one button the worse, for all you had done to 
them. 

I believe in my conscience that mine is made up 
somewhat after this sort : — for never poor jerkin has 
been tickled off at such a rate as it has been these last 
nine months together : — and yet I declare the lining to 
it, — as far as I am a judge of the matter, — is not a three- 
penny piece the worse ; — pell-mell, helter-skelter, 
ding-dong, cut and thrust ^ back stroke and fore stroke, 
side way and long way, have they been trimming it 
for me: — had there been the least gumminess in my 
lining, by heaven ! it had all of it, long ago, been 
frayed and fretted to a thread. 

—You Messrs. the Monthly Reviewers! 

how could you cut tfnd slash my jerkin as you did ? — 
how did you know but you would cut my lining too ? 

Heartily and from my soul, to the protection of that 
Being who will injure none of us, do I recommend 
you and your affairs, — so God bless you ; — only next 
month, if any one of you should gnash his teeth, and 
storm and rage at me, as some of you did last May 
(in which I remember the weather was very hot) — 
don't be exasperated if I pass it by again with good 
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temper, — being detennined, as loog as I live or write, 
(which in my case means the same thing) never to give 
the honest gentleman a worse word or a worse wish 
than my uncle Toby gave the fly which buzzed about his 

nose all dinner-time : * Go, — go, poor devil/ quoth 

he ; — ' get thee gone : — why should 1 hurt thee ? This 
world is surely wide enough to hold both thee and 



me.' 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



Any man, madam, reasoning upwards, and ob- 
serving the prodigious suffusion of blood in my father's 
countenance; — by means of which (as all the blood in 
his body seemed to rush into his face, as I told you), 
he must have reddened, pictorically and scientific- 
ally speaking, six whole tints and a half, if not a full 
octave above his natural colour; — any man, madam, 
but my uncle Toby, who had observed this, — together 
with the violent knitting of my father's brows, and 
the extravagant contortion of his body during the 
whole affair, — would have concluded my father in a 
rage; and taking that for granted, — had he been a 
lover of such kind of concord as arises from two such 
instruments being put in exact tune, — ^he would in- 
stantly have screwed up his to the same pitch ;-^and 
then the devil and all had broke loose — the whole 
piece, m^am, must have been played off like the 
sixth of Avison Scarlatti — con furia, — like mad. — 
Grant me patience ! — What has con furia,'— con 
strepito, — or any other hurly-burly whatever to do 
with harmony ? 

Any man, I say, madam, but my uncle Toby, the 
benignity of whose heart interpreted every motion of 
the body in the kindest sense the motion would 
admit of, would have concluded my father angry, and 
blamed him too. My uncle Toby blamed nothing but 
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the tailor who cut the pocket-hole ; — so sitting still till 
my father had got his handkerchief out of it, and 
looking all the time up in his face with inexpress- 
ible good-will^ — my father, at length, went on as fol- 
lows : — 



CHAPTER L. 

*What prodigious armies you had in Flan- 
ders !* 

Brother Toby, quoth my father, I do believe 

thee to be as honest a. man, and with as good and as 
upright a heart as ever God created; — nor is it thy 
fault, if all the children which have been, may, can, 
shall, will, or ought to be begotten, come with their 
heads foremost into the world: — but believe me, dear 
Toby, the accidents which unavoidably way- lay them, 
not only in the article of our begetting 'em, — though 
these, in my opinion, are well worth considering, — 
but the dangers and difficulties our children are beset 
with, after they are got forth into the world, are 
enow ; — little need is there to expose them to unne- 
cessary ones in their passage to it. Are tl^ese dan- 
gers, quoth my uncle Toby, laying his hand upon my 
father's knee, and looking up seriously in his face for 
an answer, — are these dangers greater now-a-da3rs, 
brother, than in times past ?— -—Brother Toby, an- 
swered my father, if a child was but fairly begot, and 
born alive and healthy, and the mother did well after 
it, — our forefathers never looked farther. — My uncle 
Toby instantly withdrew his hand from- off my father's 
knee, reclined his body gently back in his chair, 
raised his head till he could just see the cornice of the 
room, and then directing the buccinatory muscles 
along his cheeks and the orbicular muscles around his 
lips to their duty, — he whistled Lillabullero, 
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CHAPTER U. 

Whilst my uncle Toby was yfhisiling Lillabullero 
to my father^ — Dr. Slop was stampings and cursing 

and damning at Obadiah at a most dreadful rate. 

It would have tlone your heart good^ and cured you, 
sir, for ever of the vile sin of swearing, to have heard 
him. I am determined, therefore, to relate the whole 
affair to you. 

When Dr. Slop's maid delivered the green baize- 
bag, with her master's instruments in it, to Obadiah>' 
she very sensibly exhorted him to put his head and 
one arm through the strings, and ride with it slung 
across his body. ISo, undoing the bow-knot, to lengthen 
the strings for him, without any more ado, she helped 
him on with it. However, as this, in some measure, 
unguarded the mouth of the bag ; lest any thing should 
bolt ' out in galloping back, at the speed Obadiah 
threatened, they consulted to take it off again : and in 
the great care and caution of their hearts, they had 
taken the two strings, and tied them close (pursing up 
the mouth of the bag first) with half a dozen hard 
knots, each of which Obadiah, to make all safe, had 
twitched and drawn together with all the strength of 
his body. 

This answered all that Obadiah and the maid in- 
tended; but was no remedy against some evils which 
neither he nor she foresaw. The instruments, it seems, 
as tight as the bag was tied above, had so much room 
to play in it, towards the bottom, (the dhape of the 
bag being conical) that Obadiah could not make a 
trot of it, but with such a terrible jingle, what with the 
tire-tite, forceps, and squirt ^ as would have been 
enough, had Hymen been taking a jaunt that way, to 
have frightened him out of the country; but when 
Obadiah accelerated his motion, and from a plain trot 
assayed to prick his coach-horse into a full gallop, — 
by heaven ! sir, the jingle was incredible. 
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As Obadiah had a wife and three children, — the 
turpitude of fornication, and the many other political 
ill consequences of this jingling, never once entered 
his brain ;— he had however his objection, which came 
home to himself, and weighed with him, as it has 

oftentimes done with the greatest patriots.- 'The 

poor fellow, sir, was not able to hear himself whistle.' 



CHAPTER LII. 



As Obadiah loved wind-music preferably to all the 
instrumental music he carried with him, — he very 
considerately set his imagination to work, to contrive 
and to invent by what means he should put himself in 
a condition of enjoying it. 

In all. distresses (except musical) where small cordi^ 
are wanted, nothing is so apt to enter a man's head as 

his hat-band ;• the philosophy of this is so near the 

surface,^ — I scorn to enter into it. 

As Obadiah's was a mixed case : mark, sirs, — 

I say, a mixed case ; for it was obstetrical, — scrip- 
tical, squirtical, papistical — and as far as the coach- 
horse was concerned in it, — cabalistical, — and only 
partly musical ; — Obadiah made no scruple of availing 
himself of the first expedient which offered ; so taking 
hold of the bag and instruments, and griping theiii 
hard together with one hand, and with the finger and 
thumb of the other, putting the end of the hat-band 
betwixt his teeth, and then slipping his hand down to 
the middle of it, — he tied and cross-tied them all fast 
together from one end to the other (as. you would cord 
a trunk) with such a multiplicity of round-abouts and 
intricate cross turns, with a hard knot at every inter- 
section or point where the strings met, — that Dr. Slop 
must have had three-fifths of Job's patience at least to 
have unloosed them. — I think, in my conscience, that 
had Nature been in one of her nimble moods, and in. 
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hnmotnr for such a contest, — and she and Dr. Slop 
both fairly started together, — there is no man living 
who had seen the bag with all that Obadiah had done 
to it, — and known likewise the great speed the God* 
dess can make when she thinks proper, who would 
have had the least doubt remaining in his mind — 
which of the two would have carried oflf the prize. 
My mother, madam, had been delivered sooner than 
the green bag infallibly — at least by twenty knots. 
Sport of small accidents, Tristram Shandy ! that 
thou art, and ever will be ! had that trial been made 
for thee, and it was fifty to one but it had, — thy affairs 
had not been so depressed (at least by the depression 
of thy nose) -as they have been ; nor had the fortunes 
of thy house and the occasions of making them, which 
have so often presented themselves in the course of thy 
life, to thee, been so often, so vexatiously, so tamely, 
so irrecoverably abandoned — as thou hast been forced 
to leave them; — bjut 'tis over, — all but the account 
of 'em, which cannot be given to the curious till I am 
got out into the world. 



CHAPTER Lin, 



Great wits jump : — for the moment Dr. Slop cast, 
his eyes^upon his bag (which he had not done till the 
dispute with my uncle Toby about midwifery put him 
in mind of it) the very same thought occurred. — ^'Tis 
God's mercy, quoth he (to himself), that Mrs. Shandy 
has had so bad a time of it, else she might have been 
brought to bed, seven times told, before one half of 
these knots could have been got untied. — But here 
you must distinguish : — the thought floated only in 
Pr. Slop's mind, without sail or ballast to it, as a 
ifimple proposition ; millions of which, as your Wor- 
ship knows, are every day swimming quietly in tlie 
middle of the thin juice of a man's understanding. 
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without being carried backwards or forwards, till some 
little gusts of passion or interest drive them to one side. 
A sadden trampling in the room • above, near my 
mother*s bed, did the proposition the very service I am' 
speaking of. By all that's unfortunate, quoth Dr. 
Slop, unless I make haste, the thing will actually be- 
fall me as it is. 



CHAPTER LIV. 



In the case of knots ; by which, in the first place, 
I would not be understood to mean slip-knots, — be- 
cause in the course of my life and opinions,— my 
opinions concerning them will come in more properly 
when I mention the catastrophe of my great uncle 
Mr. Hammond Shandy, — a little man, — but of high 
fancy: — he rushed into the Duke of Monmouth's 
affair: — nor, secondly, in this place, do I mean that 
particular species of knots called Bow-knots ; — ^there 
is so little address, or skill, or patience required in the 
unloosing them, that they are below my giving any 
opinion at all about them. — But by the knots I am 
speaking of, may it please your Reverences to believe, 
that I mean good, honest, devilish tight, hard knots, 
made Inma fide, as Obadiah made his: — in which 
there is no quibbling provision made by the duplica- 
tion and return of the two ends of the strings through 
the annulus or noose made by the second implication 
of them, — to get them slipped and undone by. — I hope 
you apfvehend me. 

In the case of these knots then, and of the several 
obstructions, which, may it please your Reverences, 
such knots cast in our way in getting through life, — 
every hasty man can whip out his pen-knife and cut 
through them. — 'Tis wrong. Believe me, sirs, the most 
virtuous way, and which both reason and conscience 
dictate, — is to take our teeth or our fingers to them. — 
Dr. Slop had lost his teeth : his favourite instrument^ 
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by extracting^ in a wrong direction, or by some misap« 
plication of it, unfortunately slipping, he bad formerly^ 
m a hard labour j knocked out three of the best of them 

with the handle of it : he tried his fingers ;- — alas, 

the nails of his fingers and thumbs were cut close. 

The deuce take it ! I can make nothing of it either 

way, cried Dr. Slop. The tranipliug over head 

near my mother's bed-side increased. — Pox take the 
fellow ! I shall never get the knots untied as long as 

I live. — My mother gave a groan. Lend me your 

pen-knife — I must e'en cut the knots at last. — ^Pugb ! 
— psha ! — Lord ! I have cut my thumb quite across to 
the very bone. — Curse the fellow — if there was not 
another man-midwife within fifty miles — I am undone 
for this bout — I wish the scoundrel hanged — I wish he 
was shot — I wish all the devils in hell had him for a 
blockhead ! 

My father had a great respect for Obadiah, and 
could not bear to hear him disposed of in such a 
manner : — he had moreover some little respect for 
himself, and could as' ill bear with the indignity 
offered to himself in it. 

Had Dr. Slop cut any part about him but his 
thumb, — my father had passed it by — his prudence 
had triumphed: — as it was, he was determined to 
have his revenge. 

Small curses. Dr. Slop, upon great occasions, quoth 
my father, (condoling with him first upon. the accident) 
are but so much waste of our strength and soul's health 

to no manner of purpose. 1 own it, replied Dr. 

Slop.- ^They are like sparrow-shot, quoth my uncle 

Toby, (suspending his whistling) fired against a bas- 
tion. They serve, continued my father, to stir the 

humours — but carry off none of their acrimony ;— for 
my own part, I seldom swear or curse at all — I hold 
it bad ; — but if I fall into it by surprise, 1 generally 
retain so much presence of mind, (right, quoth my, 
uncle Toby,) as to make it answer my purpose ;— ^that 
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is, I swear on till I find myself easy. A wise and a 
just man however would always endeavour to propor- 
tion the vent given to these humours, not only to the 
degree of them stirring within himself, — but to the size 
and ill intent of the offence upon which they are to 
fall. — Injuries come only from the heart, — quoth my 

ancle Toby. For this feason, continued my father, 

with the most Cerv^ntic gravity, I have the greatest 
veneration in the world for that sentleman, who, in 
distrust of his own discretion in this point, sat down 
and composed (that is, -at his leisure) fit forms of swear- 
ing suitable to all cases, from the lowest to the highest 
provocations which could possibly happen to him ; — 
which forms being well considered by him, and such 
moreover as he could stand to, he kept them ever by 
him on the chimney-piece, within his reach, ready for 

use. 1 never apprehended, replied Dr. Slop, that 

such a thing was ever thought of, — much less exe- 
cuted. — I beg your pardon, answered my father ; I 
was reading, though not using, one of them to my 
brother Toby this morning, whilst he poured out the 

tea : — 'tis here upon the shelf over my head ; but 

if I remember right, *tis too violent for a cut of the 

thumb. Not at all, quoth Dr. Slop — the devil 

take the fellow. Then, answered my father, 'tis 

much at your service, Dr. Slop, — on condition you 
will read it aloud. — So rising. up and reaching down a 
form of excommunication of « the church of Rome, a 
copy of which my father (who was curious in his col- 
lections) had procured out of the ledger-book of the 
church of Rochester, writ by Ernulphus the bishop, — 
with a most affected seriousness of look and voice, 
which might have cajoled Ernulphus himself, — he put it 
into Dr. Slop's hands. — Dr. Slop wrapped his thumb 
up in the corner of his handkerchief, and with a wry 
face, though without any suspicion, read aloud, as fol- 
lows, — my uncle Toby whistling Lillabullero as loud 
as he could all the time. 
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TEXTUS DB SCCLKSIA ROFFBNSI, PER 
ERNULFUM EPISCOPUM. 

CAPUT LV. 

EXCOMMUNICATIO. ^ 

Ex anctoritate Dei Omnipotentis, Patris, et Filii, 
ct Spiritus Sancti, et sanctorum canonum, sanctaeque 
et intemeratae Vii^ois Dei genetricis Manae, — 



•atque omnium coelestium virtutum, angelonim, 
vchangelonim, thronorum, dominationum^ potesta- 
tuum, cherubin ac seraphin, et sanctorum patriarch- 
arum, prophetarum, et omnium apostolorum et evan- 
gelistarum, et sanctorum innocentum, qui in conspectu 
Agni Sancti digni inventi sunt canticum cantare no- 
vum, et sanctorum martyrum et sanctorum confes- 
sorum, et sanctarum yirginum, atque omnium simul 

' As the genaineness of the consultation of the Sorbonne, npon 
the question of Baptism, was doubted by some and denied by 
others,---'twa8 thought proper to print the original of this excom- 
munication ; for the copy of which Mr. Shanofy returns thanks to 
the chapter-clerk of the dean and chapter of Rochester. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

* By the authority of God Almighty^ the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and of the holy canons, and 
of the undefiled Virgin Mary, mother and patroness 
of our Saviour,' — [I think there is no necessity, quoth 
Dr. Slop, dropping the paper down to his knee, and 
addressing himself to my father, — as you have read it 
over, sir, so lately, to read it aloud ; — and as Captain 
Shandy seems to have no great inclination to hear it, 

— I may as well read it to myself. -That's contrary 

to treaty, replied my father. — Besides, there is some- 
thing so whimsical, especially in the latter part of it, 
I should grieve to lose the pleasure of a second read- 
ing. — Dr. Slop did not altogether like it ; — but my 
uncle Toby offering at that instant to give over whist- 
ling, and read it himself to them, — Dr. Slop thought 
he might as well read it, under the cover of my uncle 
Toby's whistling — as suffer my uncle Toby to read it 
alone ; — so raising up the paper to his face, and hold- 
ing it quite parallel to it, in order to hide his chagrin, 
— he read it aloud, as follows; — my uncle Toby 
whistling LillahuUero, though not quite so loud as 
before. 

* By the authority of God Almighty, the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and of the undefiled Virgin 
Mary, mother and patroness of our Saviour, and of 
all the celestial virtues, angels, archangels, thrones, 
dominions, powers, cherubin and seraphin, and of 
all the holy patriarchs, prophets, and of all the apo- 
stles and evangelists, and of 4;he holy innocents, who, 
in the sight of the Holy Lamb, are found worthy to 
sing the new song, and of the holy martyrs and holy 
confessors, and of the holy virgins, and of all the saints 
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sanctorum et electorum Dei, — fixcommunicamusy et 

vel OS s vel os s 

anathematizamus hunc furem, vel hunc malefactorem, 
N. N. et a limioibus sanctse Dei ecclesiae sequestra- 

veli n 

mus, et aeternis suppliciis excruciandus, mancipetur, 
cum Dathan et Abiram, et cum his qui dixeriint 
Domino Deo, Recede a nobis, scientiam viarum tu- 
arum nolumus: et sicut aqu^ ignis extinguitur, sic 

vel eorum 
extinguatur lucerna ejus in secula seculorum, nisi 

n n 

respuerit, et ad satisfactionem venerit. Amen. 



OS 

Maledicat ilium Deus Pater qui hominem creavit. 

OS 

Maledicat ilium Dei Fllius qui pro homine passus 

OS ^ 

est. Maledicat ilium Spiritus Sanctus qui in bap- 

os 
tasmo effusus est. Maledicat ilium sancta crux, quam 
Christus pro nostr^ salute hostem triumphans ascendit. 

OS 

Maledicat ilium sancta Dei genetrix et perpetua 

OS 

Virgo Maria. Maledicat ilium sanctus Michael, ani- 

OS 

marum susceptor sacrarum. Maledicant illuQi om- 
nes angeli et archangeli, principatus et potestates, 
omnisque militia coclestis. 

OS 

Maledicat ilium patriarcharum etprophetarumlauda- 
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together, with the holy and elect of God, — May he' 
(Obadiah) * be damned' (for tying these knots). — 
*,We excommunicate and anathematize him; and 
from the thresholds of the holy church of God Al- 
mighty we sequester him, that he may be tormented^ 
disposed, and delivered over with Dathan and Abi- 
ram, and with those who say unto the Lord God, 
' Depart from us, we desire none of thy ways/ And 
as fire is quenched with water, so let the light of him 
be put out for evermore, unless it shall repent him' 
(Obadiah, of the knots which he has tied) * and make 
satisfaction !' (for them) ' Amen.' 



' May the Father who created man, curse him. — 

May the Son who suffered for us, curse him ! May 

Ihe Holy Ghost, who was given to us in baptism, 

curse him !' (Obadiah) * May the holy cross, which 

Christ, for our salvation, triumphing over his enemies, 
ascended, curse him ! 



* May the holy and eternal Virgin Mary, mother of 
God, curse him ! — May St. Michael, the advocate of 

Uoly souls,, curse him! May all the angels and 

archangels, principalities and powers, and all the hea- 
venly armies, curse him !' [Our armies swore terribly 
in Flanders, cried my uncle Toby, — but nothing to 

this. -For my own part, 1 could not have a heart 

to curse my dog so.] 

* May the praiseworthy multitude of patriarchs and 
prophets curse him ! 
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OS 

bilis numerus. Maledicant ilium sanctus Johannes 
Praecursor et Baptista Christie et sanctus Petrus, et 
sanctus Paulus, atque sanctus Andreas, omnesque 
Christ! apostoli, simul et caeteri discipuli, quatuor 
quoque evangelistaey qui sua praedicatione mundum 

\ OS 

universum conyerterunt. Maledicat ilium cuneus mar- 
tyrum et confessorum mirificus, qui Deo bonis operi- 
bus placitus inventus est. 

OS 

Maledicant ilium sacrarum virginum chori^ quae 
mundi yana, causa honoris Christi, respuenda contemp- 

os 
serunt. Maledicant ilium omnes sancti qui ab initio 
mundi usque in finem seculi Deo dilecti inveniuntur. 

OS 

Maledicant ilium coeli et terra, et omnia sancta in 
^s manentia. 

inn 
Maledictus sit ubicunque fuerit, sive in domo, sive 
in agro, sive in vi^, sive in semiti, sive in silv^, sive 
in nqvA, sive in ecclesi^. 
in 
Maledictus sit vivendo, moriendo, — 



manducando, bibendo, esuriendo, sitiendo, jejunando, 
dormitando, dormiendo, vigilando, ambulando, stando, 
sedendo, jacendo, operando, quiescendo, mingendo, 
cacando, flebotomando. 
i n 
Maledictus sit in totis viribus corporis. 

in 
Maledictus sit intus et exterius. 
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' May St. John, the Precursor and Baptizer of 
Christ, and St. Peter, and St. Paul, and St. An- 
drew, and all other Christ's apostles^ together curse 
biiB ! And may the rest of his disciples and four 
evangelists, vfho by their preaching converted the iini* 
Yersal world, and may the holy and wonderful cobh* 
pany of martyrs and confessors, who^ by their holy 
woiics, are found pleasing to God Almighty, curse 
him!' (ObadiahO 



* May the holy choir of the holy virgins, who for 
the honour of Christ have despised the things of the 
world, damn him ! — May all the saints who, from the 
beginning of the world to everlasting ages, are found 
to be beloved of God, damn him ! — May the heavens 
and earth, and all the holy things remaining therein, 
damn him,' (Obadiab) * or her !' (or whoever else 
bad a hand in tying these knotst) 

^ May he' (Obadiah) ' be damned wherever he be, 
— whethef in the house or the stables, the garden or 
the field, or the highway, or in the path, or in the 

wood, or in the water, or in the church ! May he 

be cursed, in living, in dying !' [Here my uncle Toby, 
taking the advantage of a minim in the second bar of 
his tune, kept whistling one continued note to the end 
of the sentence, — Dr. Slop, with his division of curses 
moving under him, like a running bass all the way.] 
' May he be cursed in eating and drinking ; in being 
hungry, in being thirsty, in fasting, in sleeping, in 
slumbering, in waking, in walking, in standing, in 

sitting, in lying, in working, in resting, in p g, in 

s ^g, and in blood-letting ! 

^ May he ' (Obadiah) ^ be cursed in all the faculties 
of his body ! 

* May he be cursed inwardly and outwardly.' 

VOL. I. L 
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in in 

Maledictns sit in capillis; maledictos sit in cerebro. 
i n 
Maledictos sit in yerticey in temporilHis, in fronte, in 
anriculis, in soperciliis, in oculis, in genis, in maxiliis, 
in naribnsy in dentibns mordacibus sive molaribus, 
in labiis, in gutture, in hameris^ in carpis, in brachiis, 
in manubnSy in dig^tis, in pectore, in corde, et in om- 
nibus interioribus stomacbo tenus, in renibus, in in- 
guine, in femore, in genitalibus, in coxis, in genubus, 
in cruribusy in pedibus, et in unguibos. 



1 n 
Maledictus sit in totis compagibos membroram^ a 
vertice capitis, usque ad plantam pedis. — Non sit in 
eo sanitas. 

OS 

Maledicat ilium Christus, Filius Dei Tivi, toto sus 
majestatis imperio' 



\ 
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* May he be cursed in the hair of his head ! — May 
he be cursed in his brains, and in his vertex/ [That 
is a sad curse, quoth my father] ' in his temples, in his 
forehead, in his ears, in his eye-brows, in his cheeks, 
in his jaw-bones, in his nostrils, in his fore- teeth and 
grinders, in his lips, in his throat, in his shoulders, in 
his wrists, in his arms, in his hands, in his fingers ! 

' May he be damned in his mouth, in his breast, in 
his heart and purtenance, down to the very stomach ! 

* May he be cursed in his reins, and in his groin,' 
[God in heaven forbid! quoth my uncle Toby] < in 
his thighs, in his genitals,' [My father shook his head] 
* and in bis lips, and in his knees, his legs, and feet, 
and toe-nails ! 

' May he be cursed in all the joints and articu- 
lations of his members, from the top of his head to 
the sole of his foot ! May there be no soundness in 
him! 

* May the Son of the living God, with all the glory 
of his majesty, ' [Here my uncle Toby, throw- 
ing back his head, gave a monstrous, long, loud 

Whew — w — w ; something betwixt the interjec- 

tional whistle of Heyday ! and the word itself. 

By the golden beard of Jupiter, — and of Juno 

(if her majesty wore one), and by the beards of the 
sest of your heathen worships, which, by the bye, 
was no small number, since what with the beards of 
your celestial gods, and gods aerial and aquatic, — to 
say nothing of the beards of town-gods and country- 
gods, or of the celestial goddesses your wives, or of 
the infernal goddesses your whores and concubines 

(that is, in case they wore them) ; ^all which beards, 

as Varro tells me, upon his word and honour, when 
mustered up together, made no less than thirty-thou- 
sand effective beards upon the Pagan establishment ; 
— every beard of which claimed the rights and privi- 
leges of being stroken and sworn by : — by all these 
beards together then, — I vow and protest, that of the 
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OS 

o t iDsargat adTersus 31um coelnm Cttm omnibus 

09 OS 

yirtiitibus quae in eo morentur ad damnandum eum, 

n n 

nisi pcenituerit et ad satisfactionem yenerit. Amen. 
Fiat, fiat. Amen. 
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t^o bad cassocks I am worth in the world, I would 
have given the better of them, as freely as ever Cid 
Hamet offered his, — to have stood by, and heard my 
imde Toby*s accompaniment.] 

-* curse him !' — continued Dr. Slop, — * and may 

heaven, with ail the powers which move therein, rise 
up against him, curse and damn him,' (Obadiah) ' un» 
less he repent and make satisfaction ! Amen. So be 
It, — so be it. Amen.' 

I declare, quoth my uncle Toby, my heart would 
BOt let me curse the devil himself with so much bitter- 
ness. He is the father of curses, replied Dr. Slop^ 

* So am not I, replied my uncle. — ^— But he is 
cursed and damned already, to all eternity, replied 
Dr. Slop. 

I am sorry for it, quoth my uncle Toby. 

Dr. Slop drew up bis mouth, and was just begin* 
ning to return my uncle Toby the compliment of his 
Whu — u — u, or interjectional whistle, — when the door 
hastily opening in the next chapter but one, — put an 
end to the affair. 



CHAPTER LVI. 



Now don't let us give ourselves a parcel of airs, and 
pretend that the oaths we make free with in this land 
of liberty of ours are our own ; and because we have 
the spirit to swear them,— -imagine that we have had 
the wit to invent tbem too. 

I'll undertake this moment to prove it to any man 

in the world, except to a connoisseur i though I 

declare I object only to a connoisseur in swearing, — 
as I would do to a connoisseur in painting, &c. &c. 
the whole set of *em are so hung round and befetished 
with the bobs and trinkets of criticism, — or, to drop 
my metaphor, which by the bye is a pity, — for I have 
fetched it as far as from the coast of Guinea,— their 
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heads, sir, are stuck so full of rules and compassev^ 
and have that eternal propensity to apply them upon 
all occasions, that a work of genius had better go to 
the devil at once, than stand to be pricked and tor- 
tured to death by 'em. 

— And how did Garrick speak the soliloquy . last 
night ?-^0, against all rule, my lord, — most ungran»- 
matically ! betwixt the substantive and the adjective, 
which should agree together in number^ case, and 
gender, he made a breach thus, — stopping, as if the 
point wanted settling ; — and betwixt the nominative 
case, which yoUr lordship knows should govern the 
verb, he suspended his voice in the epilogue a dozen 
times three seconds and three-fifths by a stop-watch, 
my lord, each time.— ^—Admirable grammarian! — 
But in suspending his voice, — was the sense suspended 
likewise? Did no expression of attitude or counte- 
nance fill up the chasm ? — Was the eye silent ? — Did 
you narrowly look? 1 looked only at the stop- 
watch, my lord. — -, — Excellent observer ! 

And what of this new book the whole world. makes 
such a rout about ? — O ! 'tis out of all plumb, my 
lord, — quite an irregular thing ! — not one of the angles 
at the four corners was a right angle. I had my 

rule and compasses, &c. my lord, in my pocket. 

Excellent critic ! 

-And for the epic poem your lordship bid me 



look at, — upon taking the length, breadth, height, and 
depth of it, and trying them at home upon an exact 
scale of Bossu's — 'tis out, my lord, in every one of its 

dimensions. Admirable connoisseur ! 

— — And did you step in, to take a look at the 

grand picture, in your way back ? Tis a melan<> 

choly daub, my lord ! no^ one principle of the pyramid 
in any one group ! — and "what a price ! — for there is 
nothing of the colouring of Titian — the expression of 
^ Rubens — the grace of Raphael — the purity of Dome- 
nichino— the corregiescity of Corregio — the learnin^^ 
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of Poiissio — the airs of Guido — the taste of the Car- 

lachis— or the grand contour of Angelo. Grant me 

patience, just heaven ! — Of all the cants which are 
canted in ■ this canting world, — though the cant of 
hypocrites may be the worst, — the cant of criticism is 
the most tormenting ! 

I would go fifty miles on foot, for I have not a 
horse worth riding on, to kiss the hand of that man 
whose generous heart will give up the reins of his 
imagination into his author's hand,-*-be pleased he 
knows not why, and cares not wherefore. 

Great Apollo ! if thou art in a giving humour, — give 
me, — I ask no more, — but one stroke of native humour, 
with a single spark of thy own fire along with it, — 
and send Mercury, with the rules and comptMses, if he 
can be spared, with my compliments to, — no matter. 

Now to any one else I will undertake to prove, 
that all the oaths and imprecations which we hav6 
been puffing off upon the world for these two hundred 
and fifty years last past as originals, except St. PauFs 
t'humbf — God's flesh and God's flsh, which were oaths 
monarchical, and, considering who made them, not 
much amiss; and, as kings' oaths, 'tis not much mat- 
ter whether they were fish or. flesh ; — else, I say, there 
is not an oath, or at least a. curse, amongst them^, 
which has not been copied over and over again out of 
Ernulphus a thousand times; but, like all other copies, 
how infinitely short of the force and spirit of the 
original ! — It is thought to be no bad oath, — and by 

itself passes very well,-*—* God d- — n you.' Set it 

beside Ernulphus's,— ^< God Almighty the Father damn 
.you, — God the Son damn you,-^God the Holy Ghost 

damn you,'-you see 'tis nothing. There is an 

orientality in his we cannot rise up to : besides, he is 
more copious in his invention, -^possessed more of the 
excellences of a swearer, — ^had such a thorough know- 
ledge of the human frame, its membranes, nerves, 
ligaments, knittings of the joints, and articulations,-— 
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tkatwben Ernulphus cursed, — no part escaped himv 
■ ' Tin true» there is something of a hardness in hie 
inanner,--^nd, as in Michael Angelo, a want of grace; 
but then there is such a greatness of gusto / 

My father, who generally looked upon every thing 
in a light very different from all mankind, would^ 
after all, never allow this to be an original. — He con- 
sidered rather £rnulphus*s anathema as an institute of 
swearing, in which, as he suspected, upon the decline 
of swearing in some milder pontificate, Ernnlphus, by 
order of the succeeding pope, had with great learning 
and diligence collected together all the laws of it ; — 
for the same reason that Justinian, in the decline of 
the empire, had ordered his chancellor Tribonian to 
collect the Roman or civil laws all together into one 
code or digest, — ^lest, through the rust of time, — and 
the fatality of all things committed to oral tradition, — 
they should be lost to the world for ever. 

For this reason my father would oftentimes affirm^ 
there was not an oath, from the great and tremendous 
oath of William the Conqueror, (* By the splendour 
of God') down to the lowest oath of a scavenger, 
{* Damn your eyes') which was not to be found in 

£rnulphus. In short, he would add,— I defy a 

man to swear out of it. 

The hypothesis is, like most of my father's, singular 
and ingenious too ; — nor have I any objection to it, 
but that it overturns my own. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

Bless my soul ! — my poor mistress is ready to 

faint — and her pains are gone — and the drops are done 
— and the bottle of julap is broke — and the nurse has 
cut her arm — (and I my thumb, cried Dr. Slop ;) and 
the child is where, it was, continued Susannah, — and 
the midwife has fallen backwards upon the edge of 
the fender, and bruised her hip as black as your hak 
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•I'll look at it, quoth Dr. Slop. ■ T here is 119 
need of that, replied Su§aDnah, — ^you had better look 
at my mistress-^but the midwife would gladly first 
giye you an account how things are ; so desires you 
would go up stairs and speak to he^ this moment. 

Human nature is the same in all professions. 

The midwife had just before been put OTcr Dr. 
Slop's head, — he had not digested it. — No, replied 
Dr. Slop, 'twould be full as proper, if the midwife 
came down to me.-. I like subordination, quoth my 
uncle Toby ; — and but for it, after the reduction of 
lisle, I know not what might have become of the gar- 
rison of Ghent, in the mutiny for bread, in the yeat 
Ten. -^— Nor, replied Dr. Slop, (parodying my uncle 
Toby's hobby-horsical reflection, though full as hobby << 
horsical himself) — do I know. Captain Shandy, what 
might haye become of the garrison aboye stairs, in the 
mutiny and confusion I find all things are in at pre- 
sent, but for the subordination of fingers and thumbs 
to **♦••♦ : — the application of which, sir, under this 
accident of mine, comes in so (i propas, that, without 
it, the cut upon my thumb might haye been felt by 
the Shandy family as long as the Shandy family had 
a name. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 



Let us go back to the *••**• — in the last chapter. 

It is a singular stroke of eloquence (at least it was 
so when eloquence flourished at Athens and Rome ; 
and would be so now, did orators wear mantles) not 
to mention the name of a thing, when you had the 
thing about you in petto^ ready to produce, pop, in 
the place you want it. A scar, an ax, a sword, a 
pinked doublet, a rusty helmet, a pound and a half 
of pot-ashes in an urn, or a three-halfpenny pickle-pot; 
<— but aboye all, a tender infant royally accoutred.—^ 
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Though, if it was too young, and the oration' as long 
as Tully's second Philippic, — it must certainly have 
bes — t the orator's mantle.^ — And then again, if too 
old, — it must have been unwieldy and incommodious 
to his • action, — so as to make him lose by his child 
almost as much as he could gain by it. — Otherwise, 
when a state-orator has hit the precise age to a 
minute,-7--hid his bambino in his mantle so cunningly 
that no mortal could smell it,-"— and produced it so 
critically, that no soul could say it came in by head 
and sfaouldersj — ^O, sirs, it has done wonders ! — it has 
opened the sjuices, and turned the brains, and shook 
theprinciples, and unhinged the politics of half a nation ! 
These feats, however, are not to be done, except in 
those states and times, I say, where orators wore man- 
tles,^ — and pretty large ones too, my brethren, with 
some twenty or five-and-twenty yards of good purple, 
superfine, marketable cloth in them, — with large flow- 
ing folds and doubles, and in a great style of design ;-«- 
Ail which plainly shows, may it please your worships, 
that the decay of eloquence, and the little good ser- 
vice it does at present, both within and without door», 
is owing to nothing else in the world but short coats 
and the disuse of trunk hose. We can conceal no- 
thing under ours, madam, worth showing. 



CHAPTER LIX. 



Dr. Slop was within an ace of being an exception 
to all this argumentation : for happening to have his 
green baize-bag upon his knees when he began to 
parody my uncle Toby, — 'twas as good ss the best 
mantle in the world to him : for which purpose, when 
he foresaw the sentence would end in his new-invented 
forceps, he thrust his hand into the bag, in order to 
have them ready to clap in, when your reverences took 
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SO much notice of the ******, which, had he managed^ 
— my uncle Toby had certainly been orerthrown ; the 
sentence and the argument in that case jumping closely 
in one point, so like the two lines which form the 
salient angle of a ravelin, — -Dr. Slop would never 
have given them up ; — and my uncle Toby would as 
soon have thought of flying, as taking them by force: 
but Dr. Slop fumbled so vilely in pulling them out, 
it topk off the whole effect, and, what was a ten times 
worse evil, (ibr they seldom come alone in this life) in 
pulling out his forceps, his forceps unfortunately drew 
out the squirt along with it. 

When a proposition can be taken in two senses — 
'tis a law in disputation, that the respondent may 
reply to which of the two he pleases, or iinds most 
convenient for him. — ^This threw the advantage- of the 
argument quite on my uncle Toby's side. ■ ■ ' Good 
God !' cried my uncle Toby, * are children brought 
into. the world with a squirt?' 



CHAPTER LX. 



— Upon my honour, sir, you have tore every bit of 
skin quite off the back of both my hands vnth your 
forceps, cried my uncle Toby ; — and you have crushed 
all my knuckles into the bargain with them, to a jelly. 

'Tis your own fault, said Dr. Slop; — you should 

have clinched your two fists together into the form of 
a child's head, as I told you, and sat firm«— • — I did 

so, answered my uncle Toby. Then the points of 

my forceps have not been sufficiently armed, or the 
rivet wants closing, — or else the cut on my thumb has 
made me a little awkward ,<'-~or possibly— 'Tis well, 
quoth my father, interrupting the detail of possibilities, 
— that the experiment was not first made upon my 
child's head-piece.-— —It would not have, been .9 
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deny-stooe the worse, answered Dr. Slop. 1 

maiotain it, said my uncle Toby, it would have broke 
the oerebellum, (unless, indeed, the skull had been as 
hard as a granado) and turned it all into a perfect jposset. 

Pshaw ! replied Dr. Slop : a child's head is na- 

tvrally as soft as the pap of an apple ; — the sutures 
gire way ; — and, besides, I could have extracted by 

the feet after.— -«Not you, said she. 1 rather 

you would begin that way, quoth my father. 
Pray do, added my uncle Toby. 



CHAPTER LXI. 



'And pray, good woman, after all, will you 
take upon you to say, it may not be the child's hip, 
as well as the child's head ? — ('Tis most certainly the 
head, replied the midwife.) — Because, continued Dr. 
Slop, (turning to my father) as positive as these old 
ladies generally are, — 'tis a point very difficult to 
know, — and jet of the greatest consequence to be 

known ; because, sir, if the hip is mistaken for the 

head, — there is a possibility (if it is a boy) that the 
forceps ♦••••♦♦•«•♦♦♦♦* 

What the possibility was, Dr. Slop whispered 
▼ery low to my father, and then to my uncle Toby. 
—There is no such danger, continued he, with the 
head.— —No, in truth, quoth my fatlier; — but when 
your possibility has taken place at the hip,— you may 
as well take off the head too. 

«— — It is morally impossible that the reader 
should understand this, — 'tis enough Dr. Slop under- 
stood it ;-*-so taking the green baize-bag in his hand, 
with the help of Obadiah's pumps, be tripped pretty 
nimbly, for a man of his size, across the room to the 
door ; — and from the door was shown the way, by the 
good old midwife, to my mother's apartQients. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

It is two hours and ten minutes, — and no more»-^ 
cried my father, looking at his watch, since Dr. Slop 
and Obadiah arrived; — and I know not how it hap* 
pens, brother Toby, — but, to my imagination, it seems 
almost an age. 

Here — pray, sir, take hold of my cap : — nay, 

take the bell along with it, and my pantoufles too. 

Now, sir, they are all at your service ; and I freely 
make you a present of 'em, on condition you give me 
all your attention to this chapter. 

Though my father said, ' he knew not how it hap^ 
penedf' — yet he knew very well how it happened ; — 
and at the instant he spoke it, was predetermined in 
his mind to give my uncle Toby a clear account of the 
matter, by a metaphysical dissertation upon the sub* 
ject oi duration and its simple modes^ in order to show 
my uncle Toby by what mechanism and mensurations 
in the brain it came to pass, that the rapid succession of 
their ideas, and the eternal scampering of the discourse' 
from one thing to another, since Dr. Slop had come 
into the room, had lengthened out so short a period to 

so inconceivable an extent. ' I know not how it 

happens,' — cried my father, — * but it seems an age.' 

'TLs owing entirely, quoth my uncle Toby, to 

the succession of our ideas. 

My father, who had an itch, in common with all 
philosophers, of reasoning upon every thing which 
happened, and accounting for it too, — proposed in- 
finite pleasure to himself in this, of the succession of 
ideas ; and had not the least apprehension of having it 
snatched out of his hands by my uncle Toby, who 
(honest man !) generally took every thing as it hap- 
pened, — and who of all things in the world troubled 
his brain the least with abstruse thinking ; — the ideas 
of time or space,— or how we came by those idea99 — 
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or of what stuff they were made, — or whether they 
were born with us, — or we picked them up afterwards 
as we weot along,— or whether we did it in frocks, — 
or not till we had got into breeches; — ^with a thou- 
sand other inquiries and disputes about infinity,' 

PRESCIENCE, LIBERTY, NECESSITY, and SO forth, 

upon whose desperate and unconquerable theories so 
many fine heads have been turned and cracked, — 
never did my uncle Toby's the least injury at all : my 
father knew it, — and was no less surprised than he 
was disappointed with my UQcle's fortuitous solution. 

Do you understand the theory of that affair ? re- 
plied my father. 

Not I, quoth my uncle. 

—But you have some ideas, said my father, of what 
you talk about ? 

No more than my horse, replied my uncle Toby. 

Gracious Heaven ! cried my father, looking up- 
wards, and clasping his two hands together, — there is 
a worth in thy honest ignorance, brother Toby; — 
'twere almost a pity to exchange it for knowledge. — 
But I'll tell thee. 

To understand what Time is aright, without which 
we never can comprehend Infinity, insomuch as one 
is a portion of the other, — we ought seriously to sit 
down and consider what idea it is we have of dura* 
tion, so as to give a satisfactory, account how we came 

by it. What is that to any body ? quoth my uncle 

Toby. * For if you will turn your eyes inwards upon 
your mind,* ^ continued my father, ' and observe atten- 
tively, you will perceive, brother, that whilst you and 
I are talking together, and thinking, and smoking 
our pipes, or whilst we receive successively ideas in 
our minds, we know that we do exist; and so we 
estimate the existence, or the continuation of the ex- 
istence of ourselves^ or any thing else, commensurate 

» Vide Locke, 
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to ^e succession of any ideas in our minds, the dura* 
tion of ourselves, or any such other thing co-existing 
with our thinking ; — and so, according to that pre* 

conceived ' You puzzle me to death, cried my 

uncle Toby. 

— ^ — Tis owing to this, replied my father, that in 
our computations of time we are so used to minutes,, 
hours, weeks, and months, — and of clocks (I wish 
there was not a clock in the kingdom) to measure. out 
their several portions to us, and to those who belong 
to us, — that 'twill be well if, in time to come, the 
succession of our ideas he of any use or service to us at 
all. 

Now, whether we observe it or no, continued my 
father, in every sound man's head there is a regular 
soccesision of ideas, of one sort or other, which follow 

each other in train just like A train of artillery? 

said my uncle Toby. A train of a fiddle-stick I — 

quoth my father : — which follow and succeed one an- 
other in our minds at certain distances, just like the 
images in the inside of a lantern turned round by the 
heat of a candle. — I declare, quoth my uncle Toby, 

mine are more like a smoke-jack. ^Then, brother 

Toby, I have nothing more to say to you upon the sub- 
ject, said my father. 



CHAPTER LXIIL 



^What a conjuncture was here lost! My 

father, in one of his best explanatory moods, — in eager 
pursuit of a metaphysical point, into the very regions 
where clouds and thick darkness would soon have en- 
compassed it about; — my uncle Toby in one of the 
finest dispositions for it in the world ; — his head like 
asmoke-jack; — the funnel unswept, and the ideas 
whirling round and round about in it, all obfuscated 
and darkened oyer with fuliginous matter ! By the 
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tomb-sione of Lucian,-*— if it is in being ;— if not, why 
then by his asheft ! by the ashes of my dear Rabelais, 
and dearer Cervantes !—— -my father and my unci« 
Toby's discourse upon time and eternity, — was a 
discourse devoutly to be wished for ! and the peto- 
lancy of my father's humour, in putting a stop to it as 
be did, was a robbery of the Ontologic Treasury of 
such a jewel, as no coalition of great occasions and 
great men is ever likely to restore to it again* 



CHAPTER LXrV. 



Though my father persisted in not going on with 
the discourse, — yet he could not get my uncle Toby's 
smoke-jack out of his head, — piqued as he was at first 
with it; there was something in the comparison at the 
bottom which hit his fancy ; for which purpose, rest* 
hig his elbow upon the table, and reclining the right side 
of his head upon the palm of his hand, — but looking 
first steadfastly in the fire, ^ he began to commune 
with himself, and philosophize about it : but his spirits 
being worn out with the fatigues of investigating new 
tracts, and the constant exertion of his faculties upon 
that variety, of subjects which had taken their turn in 
the discourse, — the idea4>fthe smoke-jack soon turned 
all his ideas upside down, — so that he fell asleep al- 
most before he knew what he was about. 

As for my uncle Toby, his smoke-jack had not 
made a dozen revolutions before he fell asleep aIso« 
■ Peace be with them both !■- Br* Slop is en- 
gaged with the midwife and my mother above stairs* 
T rim is busy in turning an old pair of jack-boots 
into a couple of mortars, to be employed in the siege 
of Messina next summer; — and is this instant boring 

the touch-holes with the point of a hot poker. All 

my heroes are off my hands ;-T-'tis the first tiote I have 
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bad a moment to spare^ — and I'll make use of it, and 
write my preface. 

THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

* No, I'll not say a word about it ;*— here it is. — In 
publishing it, — I have appealed to the world, — and to 
the world I leave it ; — it must speak for itself. 

Ail 1 know of the matter is, when I sat down, my 
intent was to write a good book ; and as far as the 
tenuHy of my understanding would hold out, — a wise, 
ay, and a discreet ; taking care only, as I went along, 
to put into it all the wit and the judgment, (be it more 
or less) which the great Author and Bestower of 
them had thought lit originally to give me ; — so that, 
as your worships see, — 'tis just as God pleases. 

Now, Agalastes (speaking dispraisingly) saith, that 
there may be some wit in it, for aught he knows, — but 
no judgment at ail : and Triptolemus and Phutatorius, 
agreeing thereto, ask, how is it possible there should ? 
for that wit and judgment in this world never go to- 
gether ; inasmuch as they are two operations diftering 
from each other as wide as east from west. — So sayis 

Locke ;- so are f g and hickuping, say I. But, 

in answer to this, Didius, the great church-lawyer, in 
his code defartandi et illustrandifallaciis, doth main- 
tain and make fully appear, ^hat an illustration is no 
argument : — nor do I maintain the wiping of a looking- 
glass clean to be a syllogism ;'^-but you all, may it 
please your worships, see the better for it; — so that 
the main good these things do, is only to clarify the 
understanding previous to the application of the argu- 
ment itself, in order to free it from any little raotes, or 
specks of apacular matter, which, if left swimming 
therein, might hinder a conception, and spoil all. 

Now, my dear anti-Shandeans, and thrice able 
critics and fellow-labourers (for to you I write this 
Preftice), — and to you, most subtle statesmen and dis>- 

VOL. I. M 
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Creet doctors (do, — pull off your beards), renowned for 
gravity and wisdom; — Monopolus, my politician; 
Didius, my counsel ;—Kysarcius, my friend ; — Phu- 
tatorius, my guide; — Gastripheres, the preserver of 
my life; — Somnolentius, the balm and repose of it> — 
not forgetting all others, as well sleeping as waking, 
ecclesiastical as civil, whom for brevity, but out of no 

resentment to you, I lump all together Believe 

me, right worthy 

My most zealous wish and fervent prayer in your 
behalf, and in my own too, in case the thing is not 
don^ already for us, — is, that the great gifts and en- 
dowments both of wit and judgment, with every thing 
which usually goes along with them, — such as memo- 
ry, fancy, genius, eloquence, quick parts, and what 
not, — may this precious moment, without stint or mea- 
sure, let or hinderance, be poured down warm as each 
of us could bear it,^~scum and sediment and all (for [ 
would not have a drop lost), into the several recep- 
tacles, cells, cellules, domiciles, dormitories, refecto- 
ries, and spare places of our brains, in such sort 

that they might continue to be injected and tunned 
into, according to the true intent and meaning of my 
wish, until every vessel of them, both great and small, 
be so replenished, saturated, and filled up therewith, 
that no more, would it save a man's life, could pos- 
sibly be got either in or out. 

Bless us ! — what noble work we should make !•— 
how should I tickle it off ! — and what spirits should I 
find myself in, to be writing away for such readers I — 
and you, — just Heaven! — with what raptures would 
you sit and read! — but, O ! — 'tis too much! — I am 
sick,-^I faint away deliciously at the thoughts of it I — 
'tis more than nature can bear ! — lay hold of me, — I am 
giddy, — I am stone-blind,-— I am dying, — I am gone, 
— -—Help! help! help I— But hold, — I grow some- 
thing better again, for I am beginning to foresee when 
this is over, that as we shall all of us continue to be 
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great wits, — we should never agree amongst ourselves 

one day to an end ; there would be so much satire 

and sarcasm, — scoffing and flouting, with rallying and 
reparteeing of it, — thrusting and parrying in one corner 
or another, — there would be nothing 'but mischief 
among us. -Chaste stars ! what biting and scratch- 
ing, and what a racket and a clatter we should make I 
what with breaking of heads, rapping of knuckles, 
and hitting of sore places,— there would be no such 
thing as living for us. 

But then again, as we should all of us be men of 
great judgment, we should make up matters as fast as 
ever they went wrong ; and though we should abomi* 
nate each other ten times worse than so many devils 
or devilesses, we should nevertheless, my dear crea* 
tures, be all courtesy and kindness, milk and honey, 
— 'twould be a second land of promise, — a paradise 
upon earth, if there was such a thing to be had ; — 
so that, upon the whole, we should have done well 
enough. 

All I fret and fume at, and what most distresses 
my invention at present, is how to bring the point it- 
self to bear ; for, as your worships well know, that of 
these heavenly emanations of wit and judgment, which 
I have so bountifully wished both for your worships 
and myself, — there is but a certain qtiantum stored up 
for us all, for the use and behoof of the whole race of 
mankind ; and such small modicums of ^em are only 
sent forth into this wide world, circulating here and 
there in one bye- corner or another, — and in such 
oarrow streams, and at such prodigious intervals from 
each other, that one would wonder how it holds out, 
or could be sufficient for the wants and emergencies of 
so many great states and populous empires. 

Indeed, there is one thing to be considered : that in 
Nova Zembla, North Lapland, and in all those cold 
and dreary tracks of the globe which lie more directly 
under the arctic and antarctic circles^ where the whole 
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province of a man's concernments lies for near nln^ 
months together within the narrow compass of his 
cave, -where the spirits are compressed almost to no* 
thing, — and where the passions of a man, with every 
thing which belongs to them, are as frigid as the zone 
itself, — there the least quantity of judgment imagi- 
nable does the business; — and of if?i^, — there is a total 
and an absolute saving; — for as not one spark is 
wanted, — so not one spark is given. Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us! what a dismal thing 
would it have been to have governed a kingdom, to 
have fought a battle, or made a treaty, or run a match, 
or wrote a book, or got a child, or held a provincial 
chapter there, with so plentiful a lack of wit and 
judgment about us ! — For mercy's sake, let us think 
DO more about it, but travel on as fast as we can 
southwards into Norway, — crossing over Swedeland, 
if you please, through the small triangular province of 
Angermania, to the Lake of Bothnia; coasting along 
it through East and West Bothnia, down to Carelia, 
and so on, through all those states and provinces which 
border upon the far side of the Gulf of Finland, and 
the north-east of the Baltic, up to Petersburgh, and 
just stepping into Ingria; — then stretching over di- 
rectly from thence through the north parts of the 
Russian empire, leaving Siberia a little upon the left 
hand, till we get into the very heart of Russia and 
Asiatic Tartary. 

Now through this long tour which I have led you, 
you observe the good people are better off by far, 
than in the polar countries which we have just left; 
for if you hold your hand over your eyes, and 
look very attentively, you may perceive some small 
glimmerings (as it were) of wit, with a comfortable 
provision of good plain household judgment, which, 
taking the quality and quantity of it together, they 
make a very good shift with ; — and had they more of 
either the one or the other, it would destroy the proper 
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balance betwixt them ; and I am satisfied, mbreorer^ 
they would want occasions to put them to use. 
' Now, sir, if I conduct you home again into this 
warmer and more luxuriant island, where you perceivei 
the spring-tide of our blood and humours runs high ; 
— where we have more ambition, and pride, and envy, 
and lechery, and other whoreson passions upon our 
hands to govern and subject to reason, — the height of 
our wit, and the depth of our judgment, you see, are 
exactly proportioned to the length and breadth of our 
necessities ; — and accordingly we have them sent down 
amongst us in such a flowing kind of decent and ere* 
ditable plenty, that no one thinks he has any cause to 
complain. 

r It must however be confessed on this head, that as 

I our air blows hot and cold, — wet and dry, ten times 
in a day, we have them in no regular and settled way ; 
— so that sometimes for near half a century together, 
there shall be very little wit or judgment either to be 
seen or heard of amongst us : — ^the small channels of 
them shall seem quite dried up ; — then all of a sudden 
the sluices shall break out, and take a fit of running 
again like fury, — you would think they would never 

stop : and then it is that, in writing, and fighting, 

and twenty other gallant things, we drive all the world 

^efore us. 

^Slt is by these observations, and a wary reasoning by 
analogy in that kind of argumentative process, which 
Suidas calls dialectic induction, — that I draw and set 
up this position as » most true and veritable : — 

That of these two luminaries, so much of their ir* 
radiations are suffered from, time to time to shine down 
lipon us, as he, whose infinite wisdom, which dispenses 
every thing in exact weight and measure, knows will 
just serve" to light us on our way in this night of our 
obscurity ; so that your reverences and worships now 
find out, nor is it a moment longer in my power to 
eoaceal it from you, that the fervent wish in your be- 
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balf with wbich I set out, was no more tban the first 
insinoatiDg Haw d'ye of a caressiDg prefacer, stifliog' 
bis reader, as a lover sometimes does a coy mistress, 
into silence. For, alas ! could this effusion of light 
have been as easily procured, as the exordium wished 
it, — I tremble to think how many thousands for it, 
of benighted trayellers (in the learned sciences at least), 
must have groped and blundered on in the dark all 
the nights of their lives, — running their beads against 
posts, and knocking out their brains, without ever 
getting to their journey's end; — some falling with 
their noses perpendicularly into sinks; — others hori- 
zontally with their tails into kennels : — here one half 
of a learned profession tilting full butt against the 
other half of it; and then tumbling and rolling one 
over the other in the dirt like hogs : — here the bre- 
thren of another profession, who should have run in 
opposition to each other, flying on the contrary, like 
a flock of wild geese, all in a row the same way. — 
TFhat confusion ! — ^what mistakes! — fiddlers and paint- 
ers judging by their eyes and ears — admirable! — 
trusting to the passions excited, — in an air sung, or a 
story painted to the heart, — instead of measuring them 
by a quadrant ! 

In the fore-ground of this picture, a statesnum turn- 
ing the political wheel, like a brute, the wrong way 
round — against the stream of corruption, — by Heaven ! 
— instead of with it ! 

In this corner, a son of the divine £sculapius, wri- 
ting a book against predestination ; perhaps worse, — 
feeling his patient's pulse, instead of his apothecary's : 
— a brother of the faculty in the back-ground upon his 
knees, in tears, — drawing the curtains of a mangled 
victim, to beg his forgiveness; — offering a fee, instead 
of taking one. 

In that spacious hall, a coalition of the gown, 
from all the bars of it, driving a damned, dirty, vex- 
atious cause before them, with all their might and 
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tnain, the vrong way ! — kicking^ it out of the great 
doors, instead of in J — and with such fury in their 
looks, and such a degree of inveteracy in their manner 
of kicking it, as if the laws had been originally made 
for the peace and preservation of mankind : > per» 
haps a more enormous mistake committed by them 
stilly — a litigated point fairly hung up ; — for instance. 
Whether John o'Nokes his nose could staiid in Tom 
o'Stiies his . face, without a trespass, or not 7 — rashly 
determined by them in five-and-twenty minutes, which, 
with the cautious pros and cons required in so intri* 
cate. a proceeding, might have taken up as many 
months; — and if carried on upon a military plan, as 
your honours know an action should be, with all the 
stratagems practicable therein, — such as feints, — forced 
marches, —7 surprises, — ambuscades, — mask-batteries, 
and a thousand other strokes of generalship, which 
consist in catching at all advantages on both sides, — • 
might reasonably have lasted them as many years, 
finding food and raiment all that term for a centum- 
virate of the profession. 

As for the clergy,— No ; — if I say a word against 

them, I'll. be shot. 1 have no desire; and besides, 

if I had, — I durst not for my soul touch upon the sub- 
ject. With such weak nerves and spirits, and in the 
condition I am in at present, 'twould be as much as 
my life was worth, to deject and centrist myself with 
so bad and melancholy an account; — and therefore 
'tis safer to draw a curtain across, and hasten from it, 
as fast as I can, to the main and principal point I 
have undertaken to clear up ; — and that is, how it 
comes to pass, that your men of least wit are reported 
to be men of most judgment, — But mark — I say, re- 
ported to be; — for it is no more, my dear sirs, than a 
report, and which, like twenty others taken up every 
day upon trust, I maintain to be a vile and a malicious 
report into the bargain. 

This, by the help of the observation already pre* 
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mifledy and I hope already weighed and perpebded by 
your reverences and worships, I shall forthwith. loake 
appear. 

I hate set dissertations ; — ^and, above all things in 
the world, 'tis one of the silliest things in one of them, 
to darken your hypothesis by placing a number of tall, 
opaque words, one before another, in a right line, be- 
twixt your own and your reader's conception,-^ when, 
in all likelihood, if you had looked about, you might 
have seen something standing, or hanging up, which 
' would have cleared the point at once; — * for what 
hinderance, hurt, or harm doth the laudable desire of 
knowledge bring to any man, if even from a sot^ a pot, 
a fool, a stool, a winters-mitten, a truckle for a pulley, 
the lid of a goldsmith's crucible, an oil-bottle, an old 
flipper, or a cane chair Y — I am this moment sitting 
upon one. Will you give me leave to illustrate this 
affair of wit and judgment by the two knobs on the 
back of it? — they are fastened on, you see, with two 
pegs, stuck slightly into two gimblet- holes, and will 
place what I have to say in so clear a light, as to let 
you see through the drift and meaning of my whole 
preface, as plainly as if every point and particle of it 
was made up of sunbeams, 

I enter now directly upon the point, 

— Here stands witj-^Bxtd there stands judgment^ 
close beside it, just like the two knobs I'm speaking 
of, upon the back of this self-same chair on which I 
am sitting. 
/ •^-You see, they are the highest and most orna- 
mental parts of its frame, — as wit and judgment are 
of oursy^-and, like them too, indubitably both made 
and fitted to go together, in order, as we 4say in all 
such cases of duplicated embellishments, — to answer 
one another. 

Now, for the sake of an experiment, and for the 
clearer illustrating this matter, — let us for a moment 
take off one of these two curious ornaments (I care 
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yiot which) from the point or pinnacle of the chair it 
DOW stands on : — nay, don't laugh at it, — hut did yom 
ever see, in the whole course of your lives, such a ridi* 
culous business as this has made of it? — Why, 'tis as 
Hiiserable a sight as a sow with one ear ; and there is 
just as much sense and symmetry in the one as in the 

other. Do, — pray, get off your seats, only to take 

' a view of it. — Now, would any man who valued his 
character a straw, have turned a piece of work out of 
his hand in such a condition ? — Nay, lay your hands 
upon your hearts, and answer this plain question-; 
whether this one single knob, which now stands here 
like a blockhead by itself, can serve any purpose upon 
earth, but to put one in mind of the want of the other ? 
— ^and let me farther ask, in case the chair was your 
own, if you would not in your consciences think, 
rather than be as it is, that it would be ten times 
better without any knob at all ? 

Now these two knobs, — or top-ornaments of the 
mind of man, which crown the whole entablature, — 
being, as I said, wit and judgment, which, of all 
others, as I have proved it, are the most needful, — 
the most prized, — the most calamitous to be without, 
and consequently the hardest to come at;— for all 
these reasons put together, there is not a mortal among 
us so destitute of a Ipve of good fame or feeding, — or 
so ignorant of what will do him good therein, — who 
does not wish and steadfastly resolve in his own mind 
to be, or to be thought at least, master of the one or 
the other, and indeed of both of them, if the thing 
seems any way feasible, or likely to be brought to 
pass. 

Now, your graver gentry having little or no kind of 
chance in aiming at the one, — unless they laid hold of 
the other, — ^pray, what do you think would become 

of them ? Why, sirs, in spite of all their gravities^ 

they must e*en have been contented to have gone with 
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their instdes naked :— this was not to be borne, but by 
an effort of philosophy not to be supposed in the case 
we are upon ; — so that no one could well have been 
angry with them, had they been satisfied' with what 
little they could have snatched up and secreted under 
their clokes and great periwigs, had they not raised 
a hue and cry at the same time against the lawful 
owners. 

I need not tell your worships, that this was done 
'with so much cunning and artifice, — that the great 
Locke, who was seldom outwitted by false sounds,-^ 

Was nevertheless bubbled here. ^The cry, it seems, 

was so deep and solemn a one, and what with the help 
of great wigs, grave faces, and other implements of 
deceit, was rendered so general a one against the poor 
wits in this matter, that the philosopher himself was 
deceived by it : — it was his glory to free the world 
from the lumber of a thousand vulgar errors, — but 
this was not of the number ; so that instead of sitting 
down coolly, as such a philosopher should have done> 
to have examined the matter of fact before he philoso- 
phized upon it, — on the contrary, he took the fact for 
granted, and so joined in with the cry, and hallooed 
it as boisterously as the rest. 

This has been made the Magna Charta of stupidity 
ever since: but your reverences plainly see, it has 
been obtained in such a manner, that the title to it is 

not worth a groat: which, by the bye, is one of 

the many and vile impositions which gravity and grave 
folks have to answer for hereafter. 

As for great wigs, upon which I may be thought to 
have spoken my mind too freely, — 1 beg leave to 

Qualify whatever has been unguardedly said to their 
ispraise or prejudice, by one general declaration, — 
That I have no abhorrence whatever, nor do I detest 
and abjure either great wigs or long beards, any farther 
than when I see they are bespoke and let grow on 
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purpose to carry on this self-same imposture, — ^for any 
purpose. — Peace be with them ! — *^* Mark only, — I 
write not for them. 



CHAPTER LXV. 



I 



Every day, for at least ten years together, did my 
father resolve to have it mended: — 'tis not mended 
yet. — No family but ours would have borne with it 
an hour; — and, what i& most astonishing, there was 
not a subject in the world upon which my father was 

so eloquent, as upon that of door-hinges: and yet, 

at the same time, he was certainly one of the greatest 
bubbles to them, I think, that history can produce : 
his rhetoric and conduct were at perpetual handy-cuffs. 
— ^Never did the parlour- door open, — but his philo- 
sophy or his principles fell a victim to it. — ^Three 
drops of oil with a feather, and a smart stroke of a 
hammer, had saved his honour for ever. 

—^Inconsistent soul that man is! — languishing 
under wounds, which he has the power to heal !-— his 
whole life a contradiction to his knowledge! — hh 
reason, that precious gift of God to him, — (instead of 
pouring in oil) serving but to sharpen his sensibilities, 
to multiply his pains, and render him more melancholy 
and uneasy under them ! — Poor unhappy creature, 
that he should do so ! — Are not the necessary causes 
of misery in this life enough, but he must add volun- 
tary ones to his stock of sorrow ?•— struggle against 
evils which cannot be avoided ? and submit to others, 
which a tenth part of the trouble they create him 
would remove from his heart for ever ? 

By all that is good and virtuous, if there are three 
drops of oil to be got, and a hammer to be found 
within ten miles of Shandy-hall, — the parlour door- 
hinge shall be mended this reign. 



^ 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 



When Corporal Trim had brought his two mortars 
to bear^ he was delighted with his handy-work above 
measure ; and knowing what a pleasure it would be 
to his master to see them, he was not able to resist 
the desire he had of carrying them directly into his 
parldur. 

Now, next to the moral lesson I had in yiew in 
mentioning the affair of hinges, I had a speculative 
consideration arising out of it, and it is this : — 

Had the parlour-door opened and turned upon its 
hingesy as a door should do, — 

Or, for example, as cleverly as our government has 
been turning upon its hinges, — (that is, in case things 
have all along gone well with your worship.— other* 
wise I give up my simile) — in this case, I say, there 
had been no aanger, either to master or man, in Cor- 
poral Trim's peeping in : the n^oment he had beheld 
my father and my uncle Toby fast asleep, — the re- 
spectfulness of his carriage was such, he would have 
retired as silent as death, and left them both in their 
arm-chairs, dreaming as happy as he had found them : 
but the thing was, morally speaking, so very imprac- 
ticable, that for the many years in which this hinge 
was suffered to be out of order, and amongst the 
hourly grievances my father submitted to upon its ac- 
count, — this was one ; that he never folded his arms 
to take his nap after dinner, but the thoughts of being 
unavoidably awakened by the first person who should 
open the door, was always uppermost in his imagina- 
tion, and so incessantly stepped in betwixt him and 
the first balmy presage of his repose, as to rob him, as 
he often declared, of the whole sweets of it. 

' When things move upon bad hinges, an' please 
your worships, how can it be otherwise V 

Pray what's the matter? who is there? cried my 
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father, waking the moment the door began to creak; 
I wish the smith would give a peep at that con- 
founded hinge.- 'Tis nothing, an' please your ho- 
nour, said Trim, but two mortars I am bringing in. 

^They shan't make a clatter with them here, cried 

my father hastily. If Dr. Slop has any drugs to 

pound, let him do it in the kitchen. May it please 

your honour, cried Trim, they are two mortar-pieces 
for a siege next summer, which I have been making 
out of a pair of jack- boots, which Obadiah told me 

your honour had left off wearing. By Heaven ! 

cried my father, springing out of his chair as he swore, 
— ^^I have not one appointment belonging to me which 
I set so much store by, as I do by these jack- boots : — 
they were our great-grandfather's, brother Toby : — 

they were hereditary, Then I fear, quoth my uncle 

Toby, Trim has cut off the entail. 1 have only cut 

off the tops, an' please your honour, cried Trim. 1 

hate perpetuities as much as any man alive, cried my 
father, — but these jack-boots, continued he, (smiling, 
though very angry at the same time) have been in the 
family, brother, ever since the civil wars ; — Sir Roger 
Shandy wore them at the battle of Marston-Moor. — 
I declare I would not have taken ten pounds for them.' 

I'll pay you the money, brother Shandy, quoth 

my uncle Toby, looking at the two mortars with infi- 
nite pleasure, and putting his hand into his breeches- 
pocket, as he viewed them, — I'll pay you the ten 

pounds this moment, with all my heart and soul. 

Brother Toby, replied my father, altering his tone, 
you care not what money you dissipate and throw 
away, provided, continued he, 'tis but upon a siege. 
— ^— Have I not one hundred and twenty pounds a 
year, besides my half-pay ? cried my uncle Toby. 

What is that, — replied my father hastily, — to 

ten pounds for a pair of jack-boots? — twelve guineas 
for your pontoons? — half as much for your Dutch 
draw-bridge? — to say nothing of the train of little 
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brass artillery you bespoke last week^ with twefit5r 
other preparations for the siege of Messina ! Believe 
me, clear brother Toby, continued my father, taking 
him kindly by the hand, — these military operations 
of yours are above your strength :— you mean well, 
brother, — but they carry you into greater expenses 
than you were at first aware of; — and take my word, 
dear Toby, they will in the end quite ruin your for- 
tune, and make a beggar of you. What signifies it 

if they do, brother, replied my uncle Toby, so lon^ as 
we know 'tis for the good of the nation ? 

My father could not help smiling for his soul : — his 
anger at the worst was never more than a spark ; and 
the zeal and simplicity of Trim, and the generous 
(though hobby-horsical) gallantry of my uncle Toby» 
brought him into perfect good-humour with them in 
^an instant. 

Generous souls ! — God prosper you both, and your 
mortar-pieces too ! quoth my father to himself. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

All is quiet and hush, cried my father, at least 
above stairs : — I hear not one foot stirring. — Prithee, 

Trim, who*s in the kitchen ? ^There is no one soul 

in the kitchen, answered Trim, making a low bow as 

he spoke, except Dr. Slop. Confusion ! cried my 

father, (getting up upon his legs a second time) — not 
one single thing has gone right this day ! Had I faith 
io astrology, brother, (which, by the bye, my father 
had,) I would have sworn some retrograde planet was 
hanging over this unfortunate house of mine, and turn- 
ing every individual thing in it out of its place. — Why 
I thought Dr. Slop had been above stairs with my 
wife ; and so said you. — What can the fellow be puz- 
zling about in the kitchen ?— *-— He is busy, an' please 
your honour, replied Trim,. in making a bridge.' ' ■ 
Tis very obliging in him, quoth my uncle Toby :— — 
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pray give my humble service to Dr. Slop, Trim, and 
tell him I thank him heartily. 

You must know, my uncle Toby mistook the bridge^ 
— as widely as my father mistook the mortars ; — but 
to understand how my uncle Toby 6ould mistake the 
bridge, — I fear I must give you an exact account of 
the road which led to it; — or, to drop my metaphor, 
(for there is nothing more dishonest in an historian than 
the use of one) — in order to conceive the probability 
of this 6rror in my uncle Toby aright, I must give you 
some account of an adventure of Trim's, though much 
against my will ; I say much against my ivill, only 
because the story, in one sense, is certainly out of its 
place here; for by right, it should come in, either 
amongst the anecdotes of my uncle Toby's amours 
with Widow Wadman, in which Corporal Trim was 
no mean actor, — or else in the middle of his and my 
uncle Toby's campaigns on the bowling-green, for it 
will do very well in either place.; — but then if I re« 
serve it for either of those parts of my story, — I ruin 
the story I'm upon ; — and if I tell it here, — I antici-' 
pate matters, and ruin it there. 

— What would your worships have me to do in this 
case? 

— ^Tell it, Mr, Shandy, by all means.— -You are a 
fool, Tristram, if you do. 

ye powers ! (for powers ye are, and great ones 
too) — which enable mortal man to tell a story worth 
the hearing, — that kindly show him where he is to 
begin it, — and where he is to end it, — ^what he is to 
put into it, — and what he is to leave out, — how much 
of it he is to cast into a shade, — and whereabouts he is 
to throw his light ! — Ye, who preside over this vast 
empire of biographical freebooters, and see how many 
scrapes and plunges your subjects hourly fall into^— <• 
will you do one thing ? 

1 beg and beseech you, (in case you will do nothing 
better for us) that wherever, in any part of your domi- 
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nions, it so falls out, that three several roads meet in 
one point, as they have done just here, — that at least 
you set up a guide-post in the centre of them, in mere 
charity, to direct an uncertain devil which of the thfee 
he is to take. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Though the shock my uncle Toby received the year 
after the demolition of Dunkirk, in his affair with 
'Widow Wadman, had fixed him in a resolution never 
more to think of the sel, — or of aught which belonged 
to it ; — ^yet Corporal Trim had made no such bargain 
with himself. — Indeed, in my uncle Toby's case, there 
was a strange and unaccountable concurrence of cir* 
cumstances, which insensibly drew him in, to lay siege 
to that fair and strong citadel. — In Trim's case there 
was a concurrence of nothing in the world, but of him 
and Bridget in the kitchen ; — though in truth, the love 
and veneration he bore his master was such, and so 
fond was he of imitating him in all he did, that had 
my uncle Toby employed his time and genius in tag- 
ging of points, — I am persuaded the honest Corporal 
would have laid down his arms, and followed his ex- 
ample with pleasure. When therefore my uncle Toby 
sat down before the mistress, — Corporal Trim inconti- 
nently took ground before the maid. ' 

Now, my dear friend Garrick, whom I have so 
much cause to esteem and honour, — (why or wherefore. 
His no matter) — can it escape your penetration, — I defy 
it, — that so many play-wrights, and opificers of chit- 
chat have ever since been working upon Trim's and 
my uncle Toby's pattern ? — I care not what Aristotle, 
or Pacuvius, or Bossu, or Ricaboni say — (though I 
never read one of them) — there is not a greater differ- 
ence between a single horse-chair and Madam Pom- 
padour's vis'd-vis, than betwixt a single amour and an 
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ftmour* tbas nobly doubled, and going upon all four, 
prancing throughout a grand drama. — Sir, a simple, 
single, silly affair of that kind, — is quite lost in five 
acts ; — ^but that is neither here nor there. 

After a series of attacks and repulses in a course of 
nine months on my uncle Toby's quarter, a most mi- 
nute account of every particular of which shall be given 
in its proper place, my uncle Toby, honest man ! ^und 
it necessary to draw off his forces and raise the siege 
somewhat indignantly. 

Corporal Trim, as I said, had made no such bargain 
either with himself, — or with any one else ; — the fide- 
lity, however, of his heart not suffering him to go into 
a house which his master had forsaken with disgust, — 
he contented himself with turning his part of the siege 
into a blockade; — that is, he kept others off; — for 
though he never after went to the house, yet he never 
met Bridget in the village, but he would either nod, or 
wink, or smile, or look kindly at her, — or (as circum- 
stances directed) he would shake her by the hand, — or 
ask her lovingly how she did, — or would give her a 
ribbon, — and now and then, though never but when 
it could be done with decorum, would give Bridget 
a 

Precisely in this situation did these things stand for 
five years; that is, from the demolition of Dunkirk 
in the year thirteen, to the latter end of my uncle 
Toby^s campaign in the year eighteen, which was 
about six or seven weeks before the time I*m speak- 
ing of,— when Trim, as his custom was, after he 
had put my uncle Toby to bed, going down one moon- 
shiny night to see that every thing was right at his 
fortifications, — in the lane separated from the bowling- 
green with flowering shrubs and holly, — ^he espied his 
Bridget. 

As the Corporal thought there was nothing in the 
world so well worth showing as the glorious works 
which he and my uncU Toby had made, Trim cour- 
VOL. I. N 
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teously and gallantly took her by the band, and led 
her in. This was not done so privately, but that the 
foul-mouthed trumpet of Fame carried it from ear to 
ear, till at length it reached my father's, with this 
untoward circumstance along with it, that my uncle 
Toby's curious drawbridge, constructed and painted 
after the Dutch fashion, and which went quite across 
the ditch, — was broken down, and somehow or -other 
crushed all to pieces that very night. 

My father, as you have observed, had no great e&f 
teem for my uncle Toby's Hobby-Horse ; he thought 
it the most ridiculous horse that ever gentleman mount- 
ed; and indeed, unless my uncle Toby vexed him 
about it, could never think of it once, without smiling 
at it ; — so that it could never get lame, or happen any 
mischance, but it tickled my father's imagination be- 
yond measure ; but this being an accident much more 
to his humour than any one which had yet befallen it, 
it proved an inexhaustible fund of entertainment to 
him. — Well, — but, dear Toby ! my father would say, 
do tell me seriously how this affair of the bridge hap- 
pened. How can you teaze me so much about it ? 

my uncle Toby would reply; — I have told it yiau 

twenty times, word for word as Trim told it me. 

Prithee, how was it then. Corporal ? my father would 

cry, turning to Trim. It was a mere misfortune, 

an' please your honour ; — I was showing Mrs. Bridget 
our fortifications; and in going too near the edge of 
the fosse, I unfortunately slipped in.' Very weli» 
Trim ! my father would cry ; — (smiling mysteriously* 

and giving a nod, — but without interrupting him) 

and being linked fast, an' please your honour, arm Hi 
arm with Mrs. Bridget, I dragged her after me ; by 
means of which she fell backwards soss against the 
bridge; — and Trim's foot (my uncle Toby would cry^, 
taking the story out of his mouth) getting into the 

cuvette, -he tumbled full against the bridge too. Jt 

was a thousand to one, my uncle Toby would add. 
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that the poor fellow did not break his leg. Ay, 

truly, my father would say,— -a limb is soon broke, 

brother Toby, in such encounters. And so, an' 

please your honour, the bridge, which your hononr 
knows was a very slight one, was broke down betwixt 
us, and splintered all to pieces. 

At other times, but especially when my uncle Toby 
was so unfortunate as to say a syllable about cannons, 
bombs, or petards,' — my father would exhaust all the 
stores of his eloquence (which indeed were very great) 
in a panegyric upon the battering-rams of the ancients 
— the vinea which Alexander made use of at the siege 
of Troy. — He would tell my uncle Toby of the cata^ 
pultcB of the Syrians, which threw such monstrous 
stones so many hundred feet, and shook the strongest 
bulwarks from their very foundations : — he would go 
on and describe the wonderful mechanism of the ba- 
hsta, which Marcellinus makes so much rout about! 
— the terrible effects of the pyraholi, which cast fire ; 
— 'the danger of the terebra and scorpio, which cast 
javelins. — But what are these, would he say, to the 
destructive machinery of Corporal Trim? — Believe 
me, brother Toby, no bridge, nor bastion, nor sally- 
port, that ever was constructed in this world, can hold 
out against such artillery. 

My uncle Toby would never attempt any defence 
against the force of this ridicule, but that of redoubling 
the vehemence of smoking his pipe : in doing which, 
he raised so dense a vapour one night after supper, 
that it set my father, who was a little phthisical, into 
a suffocating fit of violent coughing : my uncle Toby 
leaped up, without feeling the pain upon his groin, — 
and, with infinite pity, stood beside his brother's chair, 
tapping his back with one hand, and holding his head 
with the other, and from time to time wiping his eyes 
with a clean cambric handkerchief, which he pulled 
out of his pocket. — The affectionate and endearing 
manner in which my uncle Toby did these little offices^ 
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— -cut my father throagb his reins, for the pain he had 
jost been giving him.— May my brains be knocked 
cat with a battering-ram or a catapulta, I care not 
which, quoth my father to himself^-^-if ever I insult 
this worthy soul more I 



CHAPTER LXIX. 



The drawbridge being held irreparable, Trim was 

ordered directly to set about another, ^but not upon 

the same model : for Cardinal Alberoni's intrigues at 
that time being discovered, and my uncle Toby rightly 
foreseeing that a flame would inevitably break out be- 
twixt Spain and the Empire, and that the operations 
of the ensuing campaign must in all likelihood be either 
in Naples or Sicily, — he determined upon an Italian 
bridge — (my uncle Toby, by the bye, was not far out 
of his conjectures) ; — but my father, who was infinitely 
the better politician, and took the lead as far. of my 
uncle Toby in the cabinet, as my uncle Toby took it of 
him in the field, — convinced him that if the king of 
Spain and the Emperor went together by the ears, — 
England, France, and Holland, must, by force of their 
pre-engagements, all enter the lists too ; — and if so, 
he would say, the combatants, brother Toby, as sure 
as we are alive, will fall to it again, pell-mell, upon 
the old prize-fighting stage of Flanders ; — then vniat 
will you do with your Italian bridge ? 

We will go on with it then upon the old model, 
cried my uncle Toby. 

When Corporal Trim had about half finished it in 
that style, — my uncle Toby found out a capital defect 
in it, which he had never thoroughly considered before. 
It turned, it seems, upon hinges at both ends of it, 
opening in the middle, one half of which turned to 
one side of the foss6, and the other to the other; the 
advantage of which was this, thajfc by dividing the 
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weight of th^ bridge into two equal proportions, it 
empowered my uncle Toby to raise it up or let it 
down with the end of his crutch, and with one hand, 
which, as his garrison was weak, was as much as he 
could well spare ; — but the disadvantages of such a 
construction were insurmountable ; — for by this means, 
he would say, I leave one half of my bridge in my 
enemy's possession; — and, pray, of what use is the 
other ? 

The natural remedy for this was, no doubt, to have 
his bridge fast only at one end with hinges, so that the 
whole might be lifted up together, and stand bolt up* 
right; — but that was rejected, for the reason given 
above. 

For a whole week after, he was determined in his 
mind to have one of that particular construction which 
is made to draw back horizontally, to hinder a pas- 
sage ; and to thrust forwards again, to gain a passage, 
— of which sorts your worships might have seen three 
famous ones at Spires .before its destruction — and one 
now at Brisac, if I mistake not ; — but my father ad- 
vising my uncle Toby, with great earnestness, to have 
nothing more to do with thrusting bridges ; — and my 
uncle foreseeing moreover that it would but perpetu- 
ate the memory of the Corporal's misfortune, — he 
changed his mind for that of the Marquis d'H6pital's 
invention, which the younger Bernoulli has so well 
and learnedly described, as your worships may see 
■ Act. Erud. Lips, an, 1695: — to these a lead 
weight is an eternal balance, and keeps watch as well 
as a couple of sentinels, inasmuch as the construction 
of them was a curve line approximating to a cycloid, 
if not a cycloid itself. 

My uncle Toby understood the nature of a parabola 
as well as any man in England, — but was not quite 
such a master of the cycloid : ■ . ' h tf talked however 
about it every day the bridge went not forwards. 
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We'll ask somebody about it, cried my uncle 



Toby to Trim. 



CHAPTER LXX. 






When Trim came in, and told my father that Dr; 
^^\jf^i Slop was in the kitchen, and busy in making a bridge, 
— my uncle Toby, the affair of the jack-boots 



\ 



having just then raised a train of military ideas in his 

brain, ^took it instantly for granted that Dt. Slop 

was making a model of the Marquis d'H6pital's 

bridge. -'Tis very obliging in him, quoth my uncle 

Toby ; — pray, give my humble service to Dr. Slop, 
Trim, and tell him I thank him heartily. 

Had my uncle Toby's head been a Savoyard's box, 
and my father peeping in all the time at one end of it, 
— it could not have given him a more distinct concep- 
tion of the operations of my uncle Toby's imagination 
than what he had ; so, notwithstanding the catapulta 
and battering-ram, and his bitter imprecation about 
them, he was just beginning to triumph, — 

When Trim's answer, in an instant, tore the laurel 
from his brows, and twisted it to pieces. 



CHAPTER LXXL 



This unfortunate drawbridge of yours, quoth 

my father, God bless your honour, cried Trim, 'tis 

a bridge for master's nose. — In bringing him into the 
world with his vile instruments, he has crushed his 
nose, Susannah says, as flat as a pancake to his face ; 
and he is making a false bridge with a piece of cotton, 
and a thin piece of whalebone out of Susannah's stays, 
to raise it up. 

Lead me, brother Toby, Cried my father, to my 

room this instant. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 



From the first moment T sat down to write my life 
for the amusement of the world, and my opinions for 
its instruction, has a cloud insensibly been gathering 
over my father. — A tide of little evils and distresses 
has been setting in against him.-^Not one thing, as 
be observed himself, has gone right ; and now is the 
Btorm thickened and going to break, and pour down 
full upon his head. 

I enter upon this part of my story in the most pen- 
sive and melancholy frame of mind that ever sympa* 
thetic breast was touched with. — My nerves relax as 
I tell it. — £very line I write, I feel an abatement of 
ihe quickness of my pulse, and of that careless alacri- 
ty with it, which every day of my life prompts me to 
say and write a thousand things I should not : — and 
this moment, that I last dipped my pen into my ink, 
I could not help taking notice what a cautious air of 
sad composure and solemnity there appeared in my 
manner of doing it. — Lord ! how different from the 
rash jerks and hair-brained squirts thou art wont, Tris-^ 
tram, to transact it with in other humours — dropping 
thy pen — spurting thy ink about thy table and thy 
books, — as if thy pen and thy ink, thy books and thy 
furniture, cost thee nothing ! 



CHAPTER LXXIII. 



1 won't go about to argue the point with you : 

— ^'tis so ; — and I am persuaded of it, madam, as much 
as can be, ' that both man and woman bear pain or 
sorrow (and, for aught I know, pleasure too) best in a 
horizontal position.' 

The moment my father got up into his chamber, he 
threw himself prostrate across bis bed in the wildest 
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disorder imaginable^ but at the same time in the most 
lamentable attitude of a man borne down with sorrows^ 
that ever the eye of pity dropped a tear for*^ — ^The 
palm of his right hand, as he fell upon the bed^ re^ 
ceiving his forehead, and, covering the greatest part of 
both his eyes, gently sunk down with his head (his 
elbow giving way backwards) till his nose touched the 
quilt ; his left arm hung insensibly over the side of the 
bed, his knuckles reclining upon the handle of the 
chamber-pot, which peeped out beyond the valance ; 

his right leg (his left being drawn up towards his 

body) hung half over the side of the bed, the edge of 
it pressing upon his shin-bone. — He felt it not. A 
fixed, inflexible sorrow took possession of every line 
of his face. — He sighed once, — heaved his breast 
often, — but uttered not a word. 

An old set-stitched chair, valanced and fringed 
around with party-coloured worsted bobs, stood at 
the bed's head, opposite to the side where my father*s 
bead reclined. — My uncle Toby sat him down in it 

Before an affliction is digested — consolation ever 
comes too soon ; — and after it is digested, — it comes 
too late : so that you see, madam, there is but a mark 
between these two, as fine almost as a hair, for a com- 
forter to take aim at. — My uncle Toby was always 
either on this side or on that of it, and would often 
say, he believed in his heart he could as soon hit the 
longitude ; for this reason, when he sat down in the 
chair, he drew the curtain a little forwards; and having 
a tear at every one*s service, — he pulled out a cam- 
bric handkerchief, — gave a low sigh, — but held bis 
)>eace. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 



* All is not gain that is got into the purse.'— 

So that, notwithstanding my father had the happicess 
of reading the oddest books in the.universe» and had 
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moreoTer, id himself, the oddest way of thinking that 
ever man in it was blessed with, yet it had this draw« 

back upon him after all, that it laid him open to 

some of the oddest and most whimsical distresses ^ 
of which this particular one, which he sunk under at 
present, is as strong an example as can be given. 

No doubt, the breaking down of the bridge of a 
child's nose, by the edge of a pair of forceps, — how* 
ever scientifically applied, — would vex any man ia 
the world who was at so much pains in begetting a 
child as my father was ; — yet, it will not account for 
the extravagance of his affliction, nor will it justify 
the unchristian manner he abandoned and surrendered 
himself up to. 

To explain this, I must leave him upon the bed for 
half an hour, — and my uncle Toby in his old (ringed 
chair, sitting beside him. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 



1 think it a very reasonable demand, -H^ried 

my great-grandfather, twisting up the paper, and 
throwing it upon the table. By this account, ma- 
dam, you have but two. thousand pounds fortune, and 
not a shilling more ; — and you insist upon having three 
hundred pounds a year jointure for it. 

— Because, replied my great-grandmother, you have 
little or no nose, sir.^ 

Now, before I venture to make use of the word 
No9e a second time, to avoid all confusion in what 
will be said upon it, in this interesting part of my 
story, it may not be amiss to explain my own mean- 
ing, and define, with all possible exactness and pre- 
cision, what I would willingly be understood to mean 
by the term ; being of opinion, that 'tis owing to the 
negligence and perverseness of writers in despising 
this pcecautioii, and to nothing else,— that all the po- 
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lemical writings in divinity are not as clear and de^ 
moDstratiYe as those upon a Will o* the Wisp, or 
any other sound part of philosophy and natural pur- 
suit; in order to which, what have yon to do, before^ 
you set out, unless you intend to go puzzling on to the 
day of judgment, — but to give the world a good defi- 
nition, and stand to it, of the main word you have 
most occasion for, — changing it, sir, as you would a 
guinea, into small coin ? — which done, — let the father 
of confusion puzzle you, if he can ; or put a different 
idea either into your head, or your reader*s head, if he 
knows how. 

In books of strict morality and close reasoning, 
such as this I am engaged in, — the neglect is inex* 
oasable ; and Heaven is witness how the world has re- 
venged itself upon me for leaving so many openings to 
equivocal strictures, — and for depending so much as l 
have done, all along, upon the cleailliness of my read- 
ers' imaginations. 

Here are two senses, cried Eugenius, as we 

walked along, pointing with the fore-finger of his 
right hand^ to the word crevice in the ninety-first page 

of this volume of this book of books ; here are two 

senses, — quoth he. And here are two roads, replied 

I, turning short upon him, — a dirty and a clean one : 

—-which shall we take ?- The clean, by all means, 

replied Eugenius. Eugenius, said I, stepping^ be-^ 

fore him, and laying my hand upon his breast, to de- 
fine, — is to distrust. — Thus I triumphed over Euge^ 
tiius; but I triumphed over him, as I always do, like 
a fool. — 'Tis my comfort, however, I am not an obs^ 
tinate one : therefore, 

I define a nose as follows, — entreating only before-^ 
hand, and beseeching my readers, both male and fe- 
male, of what age, complexion, and condition soever^ 
for the love of God and their own souls, to. guard 
against the temptations and suggestions of the devil,; 
and suffer him by no art or wile to put any other idea» 
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into their minds than what I put into my definition ;-^< 
for by the word Ncfse, throughout all this long chapter 
of noses, and in every other part of my work where 
the word Nose occurs, — I declare, by that word L 
mean a nose, and nothing more or less* 

; , 

CHAPTEB LXXVI, 

Because, quoth my great-grandmother, repeat* 

ing the words, again, — you have little or no nose, 
sir. 

S'death ! cried my great-grandfather, clapping his 
hand upon his nose — 'tis not so small as that comes to ; 

— 'tis a full inch longer than my father's. Now, my 

great-grandfather's nose was for all the world like unto 
the noses .of all the men, women, and children whom 
Pantagruel found dwelling upon the island of £nna* 
sin.— By the way^ if you would know the strange 
way of getting a- kin amongst so flat-nosed a people, 
you must read the book ; — find it out yourself you 
never can. 

— *Twas shaped, sir, like an ace of clubs. 

Tis a full inch, continued my great-grand* 

fether, pressing up the ridge of his nose with his finger 
and thumb, and repeating his assertion ; — 'tis a full 

inch longer, madam, than my father's. You must 

mean your uncle's, replied my great-grandmother. 

My great-grandfather was convinced. — He un-«» 

Iwbted the paper, and signed the article. 



CHAPTER LXXVII. 



■■' ■ W hat an unconscionable jointure, my dear, da 
we pay out of this small estate of ours I quoth my 
grandmother to my grandfather.——^ 

My father, replied my grandfather, had no more 
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nose, my dear, Baving the mark, than there is upon 
the back of my hand.— <*— 

Now, yon must know, that my great-grandmother 
outliFed my grandfather twelve years ; so that my fa- 
ther had the jointure to pay, a hundred and fifty 
pounds half-yearly — (on Michaelmas and Lady-day) 
-during all that time. 

No man discharged pecuniary obligations with a 
better grace than my father ; — and as far as a hundred 
pounds went, he would fling it upon the table, guinea 
by guinea, with that spirited jerk of an honest welcome^ 
with which generous souls, and generous souls only^ 
are able to fling down money : but as soon as ever he 
entered upon the odd fifty, — he generally gave a loud 
kem f rubbed the side of his nose leisurely with the 
flat part of his fore-finger ,-^inserted his hand cautious- 
ly betwixt his head and the caul of his wig, — ^looked 

at both sides of every guinea as he parted with it, 

and seldom could get to the end of the fifty pounds, 
without pulling out his handkerchief, and wiping hb 
temples. 

Defend me, gracious Heaven ! from those perse* 
cuting spirits who make no allowances for these work- 
ings within us. — Never ,-~0 never may I lay down in 
their tents, who. cannot relax the engine, and feel pity 
for the force of education, and the prevalence of opi» 
nions long derived from ancestors I 

For three generations at least, this tenet in favour of 
k>ng noses had gradually been taking root in our fami- 
ly. — ^Tradition was all along on its side, and In- 
terest was every half-year stepping in to strengthen 
it ; so that the whimsicality of my father's brain was 
far from having the whole honour of this, as it had of 
almost all his other strange notions ;-— for, in a great 
measure, he might be said to have sucked this in with 
his mother's milk. He did his part, however. — If edu*- 
catio a. planted the mistake, (in case it was one) my 
father watered it, and ripened it to perfection. 
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He would often declare,' in speaking his thoughts 
upon the subject, that he did not conceive how the 
greatest family in England could stand it out against 
an uninterrupted succession of six or seven short noses* 
— Andy for the contrary reason, he would generally 
add, that it must be one of the greatest problems in civil 
life, where the same number of long and jolly noses^ 
following one another in a direct line, did not raise 
and hoist it up into the best vacancies in the kingdom. 
— He would often boast that the Shandy family ranked 
very high in king Harry the Vlllth's time; but 
owed its rise to no state-engine, — he would say, — but 
to that only ; — but that, like other families, he would 
add, — it had felt the turn of the wheel, and had never 
recovered the blow of my great-grandfather's nose.— 
It was an ace of clubs indeed, he would cry, shaking 
his head ; — and as vile a one for an unfortunate family 
as ever turned up trumps. 

Fair and softly, gentle reader !•:— where is thy 

fancy carrying thee ? — If there is truth in man, by my 
great-grandfather's nose, I mean the external organ of 
smelling, ojr that part of man which stands prominent 
in his face, — and which painters say, in good jolly 
noses and well-proportioned faces, should comprehend 
a full third; — that is, measured downwards from the 
setting on of the hair. 

What a life of it has an author, at this pass ! 



CHAPTER LXXVin. 



It is a singular blessing, that nature has formed the 
mind of man with the same happy backwardness and 
renitency against conviction, which is observed in old 
dogs, — ' of not learning new tricks.' 

What a shuttlecock of a fellow would the greatest 
philosopher that ever existed be whisked into at once, 
did he read such books, and observe such facts, and 
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think such thoughts, as would eternally be making 
him change sides ! 

Now, my father, as I told you last year, detested 
all this : — ^he picked up an opinion, sir, as a man in 
a state of nature picks up an apple : — it becomes his 
own ; — and if he is a man of spirit, he would lose his 
life rather than give it up. 

I am aware that Didius, the great civilian, will con* 
test this point, and cry out against me, — ^Whence 
comes this man's right to this apple? Ex confesso, he 
will say, — things were in a state of nature; — the apple 
is as much Frank's apple -as John*s.; — Prs^y^ Mr. 
Shandy, what patent has he to show for it ? and how 
did it begin to be his ? was it when he set his heart 
upon it ? or when he gathered it ? or when he chewed 
it ? or when he roasted it ? or when he peeled ? or when 
he brought it home ? or when he digested ? or when 

he ? — For 'tis plain, sir, if the first picking up of 

the apple made it not his, — that no subsequent act 
could. 

Brother Didius, Tribonius will answer ; — (now Tri- 
bonius the civilian and church-lawyer's beard being 
three inches and a half, and three-eighths longer than 
Didius his beard, — I'm 'glad he takes up the cudgels 
for me ; so I give myself ho farther trouble about the 
answer) — Brother Didius, Tribonius will say, it is & 
decreed case, as you may find it in the fragnients of 
Gregorius and Hermogenes's codes, and in all the 
codes from Justinian^s down to the codes of Louis and 
Des Eaux, — that the sweat of a mans brows, and the 
exsudations of a man's brains, are as much a man*s 
own property as the breeches upon his backside; — 
which said exsudtttions, &c. being dropped upon the 
said apple by the labour of finding it, and picking it . 
up ; and being moreover indissolubly wasted, and as 
indissolubly aunexed, by the picker up, to the thing 
picked up, carried home, roasted, peeled, eaten, di- 
gested, and so on, — *tis ^evident that the gatherer of 
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the apple, in so doing, has mixed up something which 
was his own, with the apple which was not his own ; 
by which means he has acquired a property; — or, \u 
other words, the apple is John's apple. 

By the same learned chain of reasoning, my father 
stood up for all his opinions : he had spared no pains 
in picking them up; and the more they lay out of the 
common way, the better still was his title.—rNo mor- 
tal claimed them ; they had cost him, moreover, as 
much labour in cooking and digesting as in the case 
above ; so that they might well and truly be said to 
be of his own goods and chattels. — Accordingly, be 
I held fast by 'em, both by teeth and claws, — would ily 
1 to whatever he could lay his hands on, — and, in a 
I word,, would entrench and fortify them round with as 
I many circumvallations and breast- works as my uncle 
I Toby would a citadel. 

There was one plaguy rub in the way of this : — the 
scarcity of materials to make any thing of a defence 
with, in case of a smart attack ; inasmuch as few men 
of great genius had exercised their parts in writing 
books upon the subject of great noses. By the trot<f 
ting of my lean horse, the thing is incredible ! and J 
am quite lost in my understanding, when I am con- 
sidering what a treasure of precious time and talents 
together has been wasted upon worse subjects, — and 
how many millions of books, in all languages, and in 
all 'possible types and bindings, have been fabricated 
on points not half so much tending to the unity an4 
peace-making of the world ! What was to be had^ 
however, he set the greater store by ; and though my 
father would ofttimes sport with my uncle Toby's 
library, — which, by the bye, was ridiculous enough, 
r — yet, at the very same tinoe he did it, he collected 
I every book and treatise which had been systematically 
I wrote upon noses, with as much care as my honest 
I uncle Toby had done those upon military architecture, 
i^w^'Tis true, a much less tabl^ would have held them; 
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—but that was not thy transgression, my dear uncle.-=- 

Here, but why here, — rather than in any other 

part of my story ? 1 am not able to tell ; but 

here it is my heart stops me to pay to thee, my 

dear uncle Toby, once for all, the tribute I owe thy 
goodness. — Here let me thrust my chair aside, and 
icneel down upon the ground, whilst I am pouring 
forth the warmest sentiment of love for thee, and yene^ 
ration for the excellency of thy character, that erer 
virtue and nature kindled in a nephew's bosom.— ^ 
Peace and comfort rest for evermore upon thy head ! 
: — Thou enyiedst no man's comforts, — insultedst no 
man's opinions ; — thou blackenedst no man's character, 

f^ — devouredst no man's bread! Gently, with faithfol 
Trim behind thee, didst thou amble round the little 
eircle of thy pleasures, justling no creature in thy 
way : for each one's sorrows thou hadst a tear ; — for 

L e&ch man*s need thou hadst a shilling. 

Whilst I am worth one to pay a weeder, — ^thy path 
from thy door to thy bowling-green shall never be 
grown up. — Whilst there is a rood and a half of land 
in the Shandy family, thy fortifications, my dear uncle 
Toby, shall never be demolished. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

My father's collection was not great ; but, to make 
amends, it was curious ; and consequently he was 
some time in making it; he had the great good for* 
tune, however, to set off well, in getting Bruscam* 
bille*s prologue upon long noses, almost for nothing ; 
— ^for he gave no more for Bruscambille than three 
half-crowns ; owing, indeed, to the strong fancy which 
the stall-man saw my father had fof the book, the 
moment he laid his hands upon it. — There are not 
three Bruscambilles in Christendom, said the stall* 
man, except what are chained up in the libraries of 
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the curious. My father flung down the money as 
quick as lightning, — took Bruscambille into his bo- 
som, — hied home from Piccadilly to Coleman-street 
vith it, as he would ha?e hied home with a treasure, 
without taking his hand once off from Bruscambille 
all the way. . 

To those who do not yet know of which gender 
Bruscambille is, — inasmuch as a prologue upon long 
Doses might easily be done by either, — 'twill be no 
objection against the simile — to say, that when my 
father got home, he solaced himself with Bruscambille 
after the manner in which, 'tis ten to one, your wor- 
ship solaced yourself with your first mistress ; — thiat 
is, from morning even unto night; which, by the bye, 
bow delightful soever it may prove to the enamorato, 
— IS of little or no entertainment at all to by-standers. 
^— Take notice, I go no farther with the simile ; — my 
father^s eye was greater than his appetite, — his zeal 
greater than his knowledge, — he cooled, — his affec* 

tions became divided;- be got hold of Prignitz, 

purchased Scroderus, Andrea Paraeus, Bouchet's 
Evening Conferences, and, above all, the great and 
learned Hafen Slawkenbergius ; of which, as I shall 
have much to say by and by, — I will say nothing 
now.* 



CHAPTER LXXX. 



. Of all the tracts my father was at the pains to pro- 
cure and study, in support of his hypothesis, there was 
not any one wherein he felt a more cruel disappoint- 
ment at first, than the celebrated Dialogue between 
Pamphagus and Codes, written by the chaste pen of 
the great and venerable Erasmus, upon the various 

uses and seasonable applications of long nose^. 

Now don't let Satan, my dear girl, in this chapter, 
take advantage of any one spot of rising ground to get 
astride of your imagination, if you can any ways help 
VOL. I. o 
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it ; or, if he is so nimble as to slip on, — let me beg of 
you, like an unbacked filly, to frisk it, to squirt it, to 
jump it, to rear it, to bound it, end to kick it, with 
long kicks and skort kicks, till, like Tickletoby's mare, 
you break a strap or a crupper, and tlurow his woitship 
into the dirt. — i ou need not kill him. — 

— And, pray, who was Tickletoby's mare? — Tia 
just as discreditable and unscholar-like a question, sir, 
as to have asked what year (ab urb. con.) the second 
Punic war broke out. — Who was Tickletoby's mare? 
—Read, read, read, read, ray unleamed reader!—^ 
read, — or, by the knowledge of the great Saint Para- 
leipomenon, — I tell you beforehand, you had better 
throw down the book at once ; for without muck read- 
ing, by which your reverence knows I mean mvcA 
knowledge, you will no more be able to penetrate the 
moral of a marbled page, (motley emblem of my work !) 
than the world, with all its sagacity, has been able to 
unravel tbe many opinions, transactions, and truths 
which still lie mystically hid under the dark veil of a 
black one. 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

' Nihil me pcenitet hujus nasi/ quoth Pamphagus ; 
— that is, — ' My nose has been the making of me.' 

' Nee est cur pcmiteat,' replies Codes ; that is, 

' How the deuce should such a nose fail ?' 

The doctrine, you see, was laid down by Erasmus, 
as my father wished it, with the utmost plainness ; but 
my father's disappointment * was, in finding nothing 
more from so able a pen, but the bare fact itself; 
without any of that speculative subtilty or ambidcK- 
terity of argumentation upon it, which Heaven bad 
bestowed upon man, on purpose to investigate truth, 
and fight for her on all sides. -^My father pished and 
pughed at first most terribly.-^-— ^'Tis worth spmetbing 
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to haye a good name. As the dialogue was of Eras- 
mus, my father soon came to himself, and read it over 
and over again with great application, studying every 
word and every syllable of it, through and through, 
in its most strict and literal interpretation. — He could 
still make nothing of it that way. Mayhap, there is 
more meant than is said in it, quoth my father. — 
Learned men, brother Toby,, don't write dialogues 
npun long noses for nothing. — I'll study the mystic 
and the allegoric sense. — Here is some room to turn a 
man's self in, brother. 

My father read on. 

Now, I find it needful to inform your reverences 
and worships, that besides the many nautical uses of 
long noses enumerated by Erasmus, the dialogist af- 
firmeth, that a long nose is not without its domestic 
conveniences also ; for that, in a case of distress, — 
and for want of a pair of bellows, it will do excel<- 
lently well, ad exdtandum focum (to stir up the 
fire). 

Nature had been prodigal in her gifts to my father 
beyond measure, and had sown the seeds of verbal 
criticism as deep within him, as she had done the seeds 
of all other knowledge ; — so that he had got out his 
penknife, and was trying experiments upon the sen- 
tence, to see if he could not scratch some better sense 
into it. — IVe got within a single letter, brother 
Toby, cried my father, of Erasmus his mystic mean- 
ing. You are near enough, brother, replied my 

uncle, in all conscience. Pshaw ! cried my father, 

scratching on, — I might as well be seven miles off.-^ 
I've done it, — said my father, snapping his fingers. 
See, my dear brother Toby, how I have mended the 

sense. But you have marred a word, replied my 

uncle Toby. My father put on his spectacles, — bit 

his lip,— and tore out the leaf in a passion. 
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CHAPTER LXXXlI. 



O Slawkenbergius ! thou faithful analyzer of my 
Disgraziasy — thou sad. foreteller of so many of the 
whips and short turns which in one stage or other of 
my life have come slap upon me from the shortness of 
my nose, and no other cause, that I am conscious of, 
— tell me, Slawkenbergius ! what secret impulse was 
it? what intonation of yoice? whence came it ? how 
did it sound in thy ears ? — art thou sure thou heardst 
it? — which first cried out to thee, — Go, — go, Slaw- 
kenbergius ! dedicate the labours of thy life, — neglect 
thy pastimes,— H;all forth all the powers and faculties 
of thy nature, — macerate thyself in the service of man- 
kind, and write a grand folio for them, upon the 
subject of their noses. 

How the communication was conveyed into Slaw- 
kenbergius'ssensorium, — so that Slawkenbergius should 
know whose finger touched the key, — and whose hand 
it was that blew the bellows, — as Hafen Slawkien- 
bergius has been dead and laid in his grave above four- 
score and ten years, — we can only raise conjectures. 

Slawkenbergius was played upon, for aught I know, 
like one of TVhitefield's disciples; — that is, with such 
a distinct intelligence, sir, of which of the two masters 
it was that had been practising upon his instrument, — 
as to make all reasoning upon it needless. 

For in the account which Hafen Slawken- 
bergius gives the world of his motives and occasions 
for writing, and spending so many years of his life 
upon this one work, — towards the end of his prole- 
gomena; which, by the bye, should have come first, 
— but the bookbinder has most injudiciously placed it 
betwixt the analytical contents of the book and the 
book itself, — ^he informs his reader, that ever since he 
had arrived at the age of discernment, itnd was able to 
sit down coolly, and consider within himself the true 
state and condition of man, and distinguish the main 
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end and design of his being; — or, — to shorten my 
translation, for Sla-wkenbergius's book is in Latin; 
and not a little prolix in this passage ; — ever since I 
understood, quoth Slawkenbergius, any thing, — or 
rather what teas what, — ^and could perceive that the 
point of long noses had been too loosely handled by 
all who had gone before, — have I, Slawkenbergius, 
felt a strong impulse, with a mighty and unresisttble 
call within me, to gird up myself to this undertaking. 

And to do justice to Slawkenbergius, he has entered 
the list with a stronger lance, and taken a much larger 
career in it than any one man who had ever entered it 
before him ; — and indeed, in many respects, deserves 
to be en-niched as a prototype for all writers, of vo- 
luminous works at least, to model their books by ; — 
for he has taken in, sir, the whole subject, — examined 
every part of it dialectically, — then .brought it into 
full play; dilucidating it with all the light which 
either the collision of his own natural parts could 
strike, — or the profoundest knowledge of the sciences 
had empowered him to cast upon it; — collating, col- 
lecting, and compiling; — begging, borrowing, and 
stealing, as he went along, all that had been wrote or 
wrangled thereupon in the schools and porticos of the 
learned ; so that Slawkenbergius's book may pro- 
perly be considered, not only as a model, — ^but as a 
thorough-stitched digest and regular institute of 
noses, comprehending in it all that is or can be needful 
to be known about them. 

For this cause it is that I forbear to speak of so 
many (otherwise) valuable books and treatises of my 
father's collecting, wrote either plump upon noses,r— * 
or collaterally touching them ; — such for instance as 
Prignitz, now lying upon the table before me, who 
with iniinite learning, and from the most candid and 
scholar-like examination of above four thousand dif- 
ferent skulls, in upwards of twenty charnel-houses in 
Silesia, which he had rummaged, — has informed us^ 
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that the ro^Dsuration and configoralioD of the osseous 
or bony parts of- humaa iioses» in any given tract of 
country, except Crim Tartary, where they are all 
crushed down by the thumb, so that no judgment can 
be formed upon them, — are much nearer alike than 
the world imagines; — ^the difference aitaongst them 
being, he says, a mere trifle, not worth taking notice 
of; — ^but that the size and jollity of every individual 
nose, and by which one nose ranks above another, 
and bears a higher price, is owing to the cartilaginoas 
and muscular parts of it, into whose ducts and sinuses 
the blood and animal spirits being impelled and driven 
by the warmth and force of the imagination, which is 
but a step from it, (bating the case of idiots, whom 
Prignitz, who had lived many years in Turkey, sup<» 
poses under the more immediate tutelage of heaven) — 
It so happens, and ever must, says Prignitz, that the 
excellency of the nose is in a direct arithmetical prO'*- 
portion to the excellency of the 'wearer's fancy. 

It is for the same reason ; that is, because 'tis all 
comprehended in Slawkenbergius, that I say nothing 
likewise of Scroderus (Andrea), who, all the world 
knows, set himself to oppugn Prignitz with great vio« 
lence ; -^proving it in his pwn way, first logically, and 
then by a series of stubborn facts, ^ that so far was 
Prignitz from the truth, in affirming that the fancy 
begat the nose, that, on the contrary, — the nose begat 
the fancy.' 

— The learned suspected Scroderus of an indecent 
sophism in this ; — ^and Prignitz cried out aloud in the 
dispute, that Scroderus had shifted the idea upon 
him ; — but Scroderus went on maintaining his thesis. 
: My father was just balancing within himself, which 
of the two sides he should take in this affair ; when 
Ambrose Parpens decided it in a moment, and, by 
overthrowing the systems both of Prignitz and Scro« 
derus, drove my father out of both sides of the contro* 
yersy at once. 
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Be witiiess^ — 

I don't acquaint the learaed reader ;— In saying it,— * 
I mention it only to show the learned, I know the 
fact myself, — > — 

That this Ambrose Paraeus was chief surgeon and 
nose-mender to Francis the Nialh of France ; and in 
high credit with him and the two preceding pr suc- 
ceeding kings (I know not which) ; — and. that> except 
ia the slip b/B made in his story of Taliacotius's noses, 
and in his manner of setting them on^ — he was esteem- 
ed by the whole college of physicians at that time, as 
more knowing in matters of noses, than any one who 
had ever taken them in hand. 

Now, Ambrose Parsus convinced my father, that 
Uie true and efficient cause of what had engaged so 
much the attention of the world, and upon which 
Priguitz and Scroderus h^ wasted so much learning 
and fine parts, — was neither this nor that; — but that 
tjie length and goodness of the nose was owing simply 
to the softness aud flaccidity in the nurse's breast, — 
as the flatness and shortness oipuisni noses was to the 
firmness and elastic repulsion of the same organ of 
nutrition in the hale and lively; — which, though 
happy for the woman, was the undoing of the chikl, 
inasmuch as his nose was so snubbed, so rebuffed, so 
rebated, and so refrigerated thereby, as never to arrive 
0Hi mensuram mam legitimmm; — but that in case of 
the flaccidity and softness of the nurse or mother^s 
breast, — by sinking into it, quoth Parseus, as into so 
much butter, the nose was comforted, nourished, plump-« 
ed up, refreshed, refocillated, and set a growing for ever* 

I have but two things to observe of Piraeus ; first, 
that he proves and expluns all this with the utmost 
chastity and decorum of expression :— for which, may 
his soul for ever rest in peace ! 

And, secondly, that besides the systems of Prignitz 
and Scroderus, which AmbrQse Parpens his hypothe- 
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sis effectually overthrew, — ^it overthrew at the same 
time the system of peace and harmony of our family ; 
and for three days together, not only embroiled mat* 
ters between my father and my mother, but turned 
likewise the whole house and every thing in it, except 
my uncle Toby, quite upside down. 

Such a ridiculous tale of a dispute between a man 

and his wife, never surely, in any age or country, got 

rent through the key- hole of a street-door. 

I My mother, you must know,'— but I have- fifty 

I things more necessary to let you know first ; — I have 

I a hundred difficulties which I have promised to clear 

up, and a thousand distresses and domestic misadven* 

tures crowding in upon me thick and three-fold, one 

^vpon the neck of another. A cow broke in (to-morro>w 

morning) to my uncle Toby*s fortifications, and ate 

up two rations and a half of dried grass, tearing up 

the sods with it, which faced his horn-work and 

covered way. Trim insists upon being tried by a 

court-martial, — the cow to be shot, — Slop to be cruet' 
j^xcrfj^-myself to be tristramed, and at my very bap- 
tism made a martyr of; — poor unhappy devils that we 
all are ! — I want swaddling : — but there is no time to 
be lost in exclamations. — I have left my father lying 
across his bed, and my uncle Toby in his old fringed 
chair, sitting beside him, and promised I would go 
back to them iji half an hour; and five-and-thirty 

minutes are lapsed already.- ^Of all the perplexities 

a mortal author was ever seen in, — this certainly is 
the greatest; for I have Hafen Slawkenbergius's 
folio, sir, to finish; — a dialogue between my father 
and my uncle Toby, upon the solution of Prignitz, 
Scroderus, Ambrose Paraeus, Panocrates, and Gran- 
gousier to relate ; — a tale out of Slawkenbergius to 
translate; and all this in five minutes less than no 
time at all. — Such a head ! — would to Heaven my 
enemies only saw the inside of it ! 
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CHAPTER LXXXIII. 



^ There was not any one scene more entertaining in 
our family ; — and to do it justice in this point, — I 
here put off my cap and lay it upon the table, close 
beside my ink-horn, on purpose to make my declara- 
tion, to the world concerning this one article the more 
solemn, — that I believe, in my soul, (unless my love 
and partiality to my understanding blinds me) the 
hand of the Supreme Maker and First Designer of all 
things never made or put a family together (in that 
period at least of it which I have sat down to write 
the story of )^where the characters of it were cast or 
contrasted with so dramatic a felicity as ours was, for 
this end ; or in which the capacities of affording such 
exquisite scenes, and the powers of shifting them per- 
petually from morning to night, were lodged and en- 
trusted with so unlimited a confidence, as in the 
Shandy family. 

No.t any one of these was more diverting, I say, 
in. this, whimsical theatre of ours,— ^than what fre- 
quently arose out of this self-same . chapter of long. ' 
noses, — especially when my father's imagination was 
heated with the inquiry, and nothing would serve him 
but to heat my uncle Toby*s too. ! 

My uncle Toby would give my father all possible 
fair ^lay in this attempt ; and with infinite patience 
would sit smoking his pipe for whole hours together, 
whilst my father, was practising upon his head, and 
trying every accessible avenue to drive Prignitz and 
Scroderus's solutions into it. 

Whether they were above my uncle Toby's reason, 
— or contrary to it, — or that his brain was like damn 
tinder, and no spark could possibly take hold ; or thw 
it was so full of saps, mines, blinds, curtains, and such 
military disqualifications to his seeing clearly into 
Prignitz. and Scroderus's doctrines^'^I.say not;—- le| 
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schoolmen, — scuUions, — anatomists, and engineers, 

fight for it among themselves. 

'Twas some misfortune, I make no doubt, in this 
affair, that my father bad every word of it to trans- 
late for the benefit of my uncle Toby, and render oat 
of Slawkenbergius's Latin, of which, as he was jk> 
great master, his translation was not alwa3rs of the 
purest, — and generally least so where 'twas most 
wanted. — ^This naturally opened a door to a second 
misfortune; — ^that in the warmer paroxysms of his 
zeal to open my uncle Toby's eyes, — my father's 
ideas ran on as much faster than the translation, as 
the translation outmoved my uncle Toby's: — neither 
the one nor the other added much to the perspicuity of 
my Other's lecture. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 



The gift of ratiocination and making syllogisms, — 
I mean in man, — for in superior classes of being, such 
as angels and spirits, — 'tis all done, may it please your 
worships, as they tell me, by intuition ; — and 
beings inferior, as your worships all know, — syllogize 
by their noses ; though there is an island swimming in 
the sea (though not altogether at its ease), whose inha- 
bitants, if my intelligence deceives me not, are so 
wonderfully gifted, as to syllogize after the same 

fiishion, and ofttimes to make very well out too : 

but that's neither here nor there : — 

The gift of doing it as it should be, amongst us, or, 
the great and principal act of ratiocination in man, as 
logicians tell us, is the finding out the agreement or 
disagreement of two ideas one with another, by the 
intervention of a third (called the medius termimu) ; 
just as a man* as Locke well observes, by a yard, 
finds two men's nine-pin alleys to be of the same 
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length, which could not be brought together, to mea* 
sure their equality, by juxta-pontion. 

Had the same great reasoner looked on, as my 
father illustrated hb systems of noses, and obseryed my 
uncle Toby's deportment; — what great attention he 
ffave to every word ; — and as oft as he took his pipe 
uom bis mouth, with what wonderful serkMsness he con-» 
templated the length of it ;-«suTveying it transversely, 
as he held it betwixt his finger and his thumb ; — then 
fore-right, — then this way, and then that, in all its 
possible directions and fore-shortenings, — he would 
have concluded my uncle Toby had got hold of the 
medius termintu^ and was syllogizing and measuring 
with it the truth of each hypothesis of long noses, iu 
order, as my father laid them before him. This, by 
the bye, was more than my father wanted : — his aim, 
in all the pains he. was at in these philosophic lee* 
tures, — was to enable my uncle Toby not to discusg^ 
— but comprehend ; — to hold the grains and scruples 
of learning, — not to weigh them.— -—My uncle Toby, 
as you will read in the next chapter, did neither th^ 
one nor the other. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 



'Tis a pity, cried my father, one winter's night, after 
a three hours' painful translation of Slawkenbergius, — 
'tis a pity, cried my father, putting my mother's 
thread-paper into the book fol* a mark as he spoke, — 
that truth, brother Toby, should shut herself up in 
such impregnable fastnesses, and be so obstinate as 
not to surrender herself up sometimes upon the closest 

. Now it happened then, as indeed it had often done 
before, that my uncle Toby's fancy, during the time of 
my father's explanation of Prignitz to him, — ^having 
noting to stay it there, had taken a short flight to the 
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bowling-green : — his body might as well hare taken a 
turn there too; — so that with ail the semblance of -a 
deep schoolman intent upon the wedius terminus, — my 
nncleToby was in fact as ignorant of the whole lecture » 
and all its pros and cons, as if my father had been 
translating Hafen Slawkenbergius from the Latin 
tongue into the Cherokee. But the word siege^ like a 
talismanic power, in my father's metaphor, wafting 
back my uncle Toby's fancy, quick as a note could 
follow the touch, — he opened his ears ; — ^and my fa* 
ther observing that he took his pipe out of his mouth, 
and shuflled his chair nearer the table, as with a de- 
sire to profit, — my father with great pleasure began his 
sentence again, — changing only the plan, and drop- 
ping the metaphor of the siege in it, to keep clear of 
some dangers my father apprehended from it. 
' Tis a pity, said my father, that truth can only be 
on one side, brother Toby,-— considering what inge- 
nuity these learned men have all shown in their solu- 
tions of noses. Can noses be dissolved ? replied 

my uncle Toby. 

— ^My father thrust back his chair, — rose up, — put 
on his hat, — took four long strides to the door, — jerked 
it open, — thrust his head half-way out, — shut the door 
again, — took no notice of the bad hinge, — returned to 
the table, — plucked my mother's thread-paper out of 
Slawkenbergius*s book, — went hastily to his bureau. 
— walked slowly back, — twisted my mother's thread- 
paper about his thumb, — unbuttoned his waistcoat, — 
threw my mother's thread-paper into the fire, — ^bit her 
satin pincushion in two, — filled his mouth with bran, 
— confounded it : — but mark ! — the oath of confusion 
was levelled at my uncle Toby's brain, — which was 
e*en confused enough already; — the curse came 
charged only with the bran ; — the bran, may it please 
your honours, was no more than powder to the ball, 

'Twas well my father's passions lasted not long ; for 
so long as they did last, they led him a busy life on't ; 
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and it is one of the most unaccountable problems that 
ever I met with in my observations of human nature, 
that nothing should prove my father's mettle so much, 
or make his passions go off so like gunpowder, as the 
unexpected strokes his science met with from the 

quaint simplicity of my unole Toby's questions. 

Uad ten dozen of hornets stung him behind in so many 
different places all at one time, — he could not have 
exerted more mechanical functions in fewer seconds, 
—or started half so much, as with one single qvxBre 
of three words unseasonably popping in full upon hini 
in his hobby-horsical career. 

'Twas all one to my uncle Toby ; — ^he smoked his 
pipe on with unvaried composure; — his heart never 
intended offence to his brother; — ;«nd as his head 
could seldom find out where the sting of it lay, — he 
always gave my father the credit of cooling by him- 
self. He was five minutes and thirty-five seconds 

about it in the present case. 

By all that's good 1 said my father, swearing, as 
he came to himself, and taking the oath out of Ernul- 
phus's digest of curses — (though to do my father jus- 
tice, it was a fault, as he told Dr. Slop in the affair of 
Ernulphus, which he as seldom committed as any man 

uppn earth) By all that's good and great I bro* 

ther Toby, said my father,. if it was not for the aids of 
philosophy, which befriend one so much as they do,-r-: 
you would put a man beside all temper. — Why, by 
the solutions of noses, of which I was telling you, I 
meant, as you might have known, had you Uivoured 
me with one grain of attention, the various accounts 
which learned men. of different kinds of knowledge 
have given the world of the causes of short and long 

noses. There is no cause but one, replied my uncle 

Toby, — why one man's nose is longer than another's, 

but because that God pleases to have it so. That 

is Grangousier's solution, said my father. — —'Tis.be, 
continued my uncle Toby, looking up, and not regards 
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ing Biy fatker's iaterraption, who makes as all, and 
frames and puts us tc^ther in such forms and propcMr* 
tiona, and for such ends, as is agreeable to his infinite 
wtsdofnl — ^*Tis a pious account, cried my father, but 
not philosophical ; — ^tfaere is more relig^n in it than 
sound science. 'Twas no inconsistent part of my vncle 
Toby's diaracter — diat he feared God, and rere- 
renced religion. — So the moment my fetber finished bis 
remark, — my uncle Toby fell a whistling LUlabuUero 
with more zeal (though more out of tune) than 
usual. — 

What is become of my wife's thread-paper t 



CHAPTER LXXXVI. 



No matter ; — as an appendage to seamstressy, the 
thread- paper might be of some consequence to my mo- 
ther ; — of none to my father as a mark in Slawkenber- 
gius. — Slawkenbergius, in every page of him, was a 
rich treasure of inexhaustible knowledge to my fa*^ 
ther ; — ^he could not open him amiss ; and he would 
often say, in closing the book, That if all the arts and 
sciences in the world, with the books which treated of 
them, were lost ; — should the wisdom and policies of 
governments, he would say, through disuse, ever hap* 
pen to be forgot ; and all that statesmen had wrote or 
caused to be written upon the strong or the weak sides 
of courts and kingdoms, should they be forgot also, — 
and Slawkenbergius only left ;-^theFe would be enough 
in him, in all conscience, he would say, to set the 
world a-going again. A treasure, therefore, was he 
indeed ! an institute of all that was necessary to be 
known of noses, and every thing else: — at matin, 
noon, and vespers was Haren Slawkenbergius his re- 
creation and delight : 'twas for ever in his hands : — 
you would have sworn, sir, it had been a canon's 
prayer-book; — so worn, so glazed^ so contrited and 
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' attrited was it with fingers and with thumbs in all its 
parts, from one end even unto the other. 

^ f I am not such a bigot to Slawkenbergius as my fa- 
'" A ther : there is a fund in him, no doubt : but, in my 

^ ' opinion, the best^ I don't say the most profitable, but 
the most amusing part of Hafen Slawkenbergius, is his 
Tales ; — and, cousidering he was a German, many of 
them told not without fancy. — ^These take up his se- 
cond book, containing nearly one half of his folio, and 
are comprehended in ten decades ; each decade con- 
taining ten tales. — ^Philosophy is not built upon tales : 
and ^erefore 'twas certainly wrong in Slawkenbergius 
to send them into the world by that name : — there are 
a few of them in his eighth , ninth, and tenth decades, 
which, I own, seem rather playful and sportive than 
speculative ; — but, in general, they are to be looked 
upon by the learned as a detail of so many independent 
facts, all of them turning round, somehow or other, 
upon the main hinges of his subject, and collected by 
him with great fidelity, and added to his work as so 
many illustrations upon the doctrines of noses. 

As we have leisure enough upon our hands, — ^if yon 
give me leave, madam, I'll tell you the ninth tale of 
his tenth decade. 
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SLAWKENBKRGII FABELLA.^ 

VesperiL qu^dam frigidu14, posteriori in parte meii- 
siis Augusti, peregrinus, njulo fusco colore insidens, 
mantic^ a tergo, paucis indusiis, binis calceis^ braecis- 
que sericis coccineis replete, Argentoratum lugressiis 
est. 

Militi eum percontanti, quum portas intraret, dixit, 
se apud Nasorum proniontorium fuisse, Fraiicofurtum 
proficisci, et Argentoratum, transitu ad fines Sarmatiae, 
mensis interyallo, reversurum. 

Miles peregrin! in faciem suspexit: Di boni, 

nova forma nasi ! 

At multum mihi profuit, inquit peregrinus, carpum 

1 As Hafen Slawkenbergius de Nasis is extremely scarce,, it 
may not be unacceptable to the learned reader to see the speci- 
men of a few pages of his original : 1 will make no reflection upon 
it, but that his story -telling Latin is much more concise than his 
philosophic ;— and, I think, has more of Latinity in it. 
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SLAWKENBERGIUS'S TALE. 

It was one cool, refreshing eyening^ at the'Close of 
e very «u)try day, in |he latter end of -the month of 
August, when a^stranger, -mounted 4ipon a dearie mule-, 
with a small cloak-bag behind him, containing a few 
shirts, a pair of shoes, and a erimson-satin pair of 
breeches, entered the town of Strasburg. 

He told the sentinel, w)io questioned him as he 
entered the gates, that he had been at the Promontory 
of Noses, — was going on to Fn^nkfort,— and should 
be back again at Strasburg that day month, in his 
ifeaytQ the^borders of Crim Tartary. 

The sentinel looked up intothe etrangerVface ;r— ^ 
he never 3aw such a Nose in his life ! 

— I have made a very good venture of it, quoth the 
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amen to extfaheDs, e quo pependifc acioaces : locolo 
manum inseruit ; et magn^ cum urbanitate, pilei 
parte anteriore tacti maou sinistrd, ut exteodit dex- 
traddy militi floriaum dedit> et processit. 

Dolet iDihi,ait miles, tympanistam nanum et rstU 

Sum alloqu^Ds, virum adeo urbanum vaginam perdi- 
isse : itinerari baud poterit oudo acinaci ; neque va- 

ginam toto Argentorato habilem inveniet. Nullam 

unquam babui, respondit peregrin us respiciens 

seque comiter inclinans :— ^hoc more gesto, Duduin aci- 
Dacem elevans, mulo iente progrediente, ut uasum tueri 
possim. 



Non immeritOy benigne peregrioe^ respondit miles. 

« 

Nihili sestimo, ait ille tympanista : e pergameu^ fac- 
titius est. 

Prout Christianus sum, inquit miles, nasus ille, ni 
iiexties major Bit, meo esset conformis. 

Crepitare audivi, ait tympanista. 

Menercule ! sanguinem emisit, respondit miles. 

Miseret me, inquit tympanista, qui npn ambo tetigi-* 
mus! 

£odem temporis puncto, quo base res argumentata 
fuit inter militem et tympanistam, disceptabatur ibidem 
tubicine et uxore su^, qui tunc accesserunt, et, peregri- 
•no prsetereunte, restiterunt. 

Quantus nasus! aeque longus est, ait tubicina, ac 
tuba. 

£t ex eodem metallo, ait tubicen, yelut sternuta* 
men to audias. 

Tantum abest^ respondit illai quod fistulam dulce- 
din$ vincit. 
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straDger ; — so slipping his wrist out of the loop of a 
black ribbon, to which a short scimetar was hung, he 
put his hand into liis pocket, and with great courtesy 
touching the fore- part of his cap with his left hand, as 
,he extended his right, — he put a florin into the senti* 
nel's hand, and passed on. . 

It grieves me, said the sentinel, speaking to a little 
dwarfish bandy-legged drummer, that so courteous a 
soul should have lost his scabbard ; — he cannot travel 
without one to his scimetar ; and will not be able to 

get a scabbard to tit it in all Strasburg. 1 never 

had one, replied the stranger, looking back to the sen- 
tinel, and putting his hand up to his cap as he spoke. 
— I carry it, continued he, thus : — holding up his naked 
scimetar, his mule moving on slowly all the time, — on 
purpose to defend my nose. 

It is well worth it, gentle stranger, replied the sen- 
tinel. 

— — 'Tis not worth a single stiver, said the bandy- 
legged drummer :— >'tis a nose of parchment. 

As I am a true Catholic, — except that it is six 
times as big, — *tis a nose, said the sentinel, like my 
own. 

— I heard it- crackle, said the drummer. 

By Dunder, said the sentinel, I saw it bleed. 

What a pity, cried the bandy-legged drummer, we 
did not both tocT^ch it ! 

At the very time that this dispute was maintaining 
by the sentinel and the drummer, — was the same point 
debating betwixt a trumpeter and a trumpeter's wife, 
who were just then coming up, and had stopped to see 
the stranger pass by. 

Benedicite! What a nose! — 'tis as long, said 

tbe trumpeter's wife, as a trumpet. 

And of the same metal, said the trumpeter, as you 
hear by its sneezing. 

'Tis as soft as a flute, said she. 
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iEnetis est, ait tobiDen. 

Nequaquam, respondst irxon. 

Rufsuin affirtno, ait tubicen/quod teoeus'est. 

Rem penitiis explorabo ; prius enim 4igitd 'taagsoB, 
ait uxor, quani dormivero. 

Mulus peregriiii grada-letito pifQ^pessu8€8t,iit uDum- 
quodque Yerbum controrersise, B€m tantum iaterimli- 
lem et tympaaistam, Terum etiam inter tubiciiiem et 
uxorem ejus, atidiret. 

Nequaquam, ait iRe, in louli collum fr^na dennl- 
tens, et madibus ambabus in >pectu8 pdsitis (inolo lente 
progrediente) ; nequaquam, ait ilk respiciens, noli ne- 
cease est ut res isthaec dilucidata foret. Minime gen- 
tium ! mens nasus nonqoam tangetur, dum spiritais 
hos reget artus — Ad quid agendum? ait usorburgo- 
magistri. 



Peregrinus illi non respondtt. Votum fainebat tunc 

-temporis sancto Nicolao ; quo facto, in sinum ,dextram 

inserens, e qu'A negligenter pependit acinaoes, lento 

gradu processit per plateam Argentorati latam quae ad 

diversorium templo ex adversum ducit. 



Peregrinus, tnulo descenden8,'Stabulo includi, et man- 

ticam inferri jussit : qu^ aperiA et coccineis *senois 

femoralibus extracds cum ar^nteo lacitiiato irepi^w- 

fiari, his sese induit, stattmque, aoinaci in :manu, ad 

:forum deambulavit* 



.#» 



:/A.c //"^/O' -njTKt^i^ ^Uf^iaM.- a^ 



/' 



. : -^'Tifr Ikmsi sAid the- Inunpetj^. 
- -'Ti» a puddinpf's end, w<t hi» wifo^ 

I'll koAw the bottom of ijk, sadd th^ tr^iop^t^r'aw:ife-; 
for I will touch it with my finger before I sleep. 

The straDger*s mule moved oq at so slow a rate, th^t 
k»' h»mA eir«cy word of tbe dispute^, not only betinixt 
the sentinel and thct dcumoiery but betwixt the tnuDH 
|iete( and the tDumpot^rVwife* 
, IS.Q \ said. h^,. dcoppiog his reins .upoi» his. mule's 
necky and laying both his handa upon, his breast, the 
one over the other in a saint-like position (his mule 
going on easily all the time) — No ! said he, looking 
up, — I am not such a debtor to the world, — slandered 
^mdi dJ9app9iii<|ed a^ I have heea^-^as to gvve. it that 
CQQkvi«lUHii :*-^*--«oJ said ha, my nose shaU nevec be 
t4^i4^Qd wbihi Heaven givea me. atrQDgthrr-^<~-TQ do 
vba^ I saui a/bucgomaststr's wi£e» 

The stranger took no notice of the burgomaster's 
wife; — he was making a vow to Saint Nicholas; 
Wti«b done^, haping uscroased \us acma wisdi the same 
9^|^mliAy with, which he crosi^ them, he took up 
the r«ioj». of bis bckyo with his left band, and putting 
bi^r^fbt band is^to his bosom, witb bis. spimetai haag-v 
19^ Ip^Sf ly to the wrist of it, he rode oo, as slowly as 
one foot of the mule caukL fellow another^ through 
the principal streets of Strasburg, till chance brought 
him to the great inn in the market-place, over against 

The moment the stranger alighted, he ordered his 
mule to be led into the stable, and his oioak^hag to 
be broMght in ; then openings i^ad taking omI of it . his 
crimson satin breeches, with a silver- fringed — (ap- 
pendage to them, which I dare ^ot Iraaslalft)-— he put 
his breeches, wi^ his fringed ccid-.pieoe on, and forth- 
with, with his shoft seis^elsr in hiabiUM))! walk^ out 
to the grand parade. 
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Quod ubi peregriDttS esset ingresus, uxorem tubici- 
nis obviam euntem aspicit : illica carsam flectit, me- 
tuens ne nasus suus explorarelur, atque ad diversorium 
regressus est;— exnit se vestibus; braccas coccineas 
sericas manticae imposuit ; mulumque educi jussit. 



Francofurtum proficiscor, ait ille, et Argentoratum 
quatuor abhinc hebdomadis revertar* 

Bene curasti hoc jumeotum ? (ait, muli faciem mano 
deinulcens)-^iDey manticamque meaniy plus sexcentis 
mille passibus portavit. 



Longa via est ! respondit hospes, nisi plarimum esset 
negotii.— Enimvero, ait peregriuus, a Nasorum pro* 
montorio redivi» et nasum speciosissimum egregiosis* 
simumque, quem unquam quisquam sortitus est, acqui- 
siyi» 

Dum peregrinus banc miram rationem de seipso red* 
dit, hospes et uxor ejus, oculis intentis, peregrioi nasum 

contemplantur. Per sanctos sanctasque omnes, ait 

hospitis uxor, nasis duodecim maximis in toto Argen- 
torato major est ! — estne, ait ilia, mariti in anrem in- 
susurrans, nonne est nasus praegrandis ? 



Dolus inest, anime mi, ait hospes ; — nasus est falsus* 

Yerus est, respondit uxor. 

£x abiete factus est, ait ille : terebinthinum olet. — 

Carbunculus inest, ait uxor« 

Mortuus est nasus, respondit hospes* 

Vitus est» ait illaj-~ct si ipsa virara, tangam. 
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, The stranger had just taken three turns upon the 
|>arade, when he perceived the trumpeter's wi& at the 
opposite side of it ; — so turning short, in pain lest his 
nose should be attempted, he instantly went back to 
bis inn, — undressed himself, packed up his crimson 
satin breeches, &c. in his cloak-bag; and called for 
Jfkia mule. 

I am going forwards, said the stranger, for Frank* 
^ort, — and shall be back at Strasburg this day month. 

I hope, continued the stranger, stroking down the 
face of his mule with his left hand as he was going to 
mount it, that you have been kind to this faithful slave 
of mine : — it has carried me and my cloak-bag, con- 
tinued he, tapping the mule's back, above six hundred 
leagues. 

'Tis a long journey, sir, replied the master of 

the inn, — unless a man has great business. Tut! 

tut ! said the stranger, I have been at the Promontory 
of Noses ; and have got me one of the goodliest aind 
j oiliest, thank heaven, that ever fell to a single man's 
lot. 

Whilst the stranger was giving this odd account of 
himself, the master of the inn and his wife kept both 

their eyes fixed full upon the stranger's nose. By 

Saint Radagunda, said the inn-keeper's wife to her* 
self, there is more of it than in any dozen of the largest 
noses put together in ail Strasburg ! Js it not, said, 
she, whispering her husband in his ear, is it not a 
noble nose ? 

'Tis an imposture, my dear, said the master of the 
inn ; — ^'tis a false nose. 

Tis a true nose, said his wife. 

'Tis mad6 of fir-tree, said he ; I smell the turpen* 
tine. 

There's a pimple on it, said she. 

'Tis a dead nose, replied the inn-keeper. 

Tis a live nose ; and if I am alive myself, said' the 
inn-keeper's wife, I will touch it. 



Vdfiltfi fikii sttntbS '^mA«6, ait* p^regrf^tt^, dlMim 
meum tut^ctum fbr^ usqu^ att-^-^'^Quodiiiam' tedl^sl 
fflfcd r«s(>6tf4it iUa. 

Minime'lfciilgetiirVittqoit «tl^ (nMarii^iei) itt ^ectili'<k>tt'' 
po6i€i9), usqiw^ ad Hlara ttdratti-*-''— QUaA^ JkotHi^ f iit 

ilia. Nullam, respondit peregirinus, donee p^v^tfid 

ad Queiil loconi, bb^cro ? ait ilTa.>-'-^Pdr^giiims, 

nil r69pioadidi», tnUl^ ^teceiteo^ dii^eessit. 



Off tftll$t1tAM{ iSH^tPl^t. i9» 

I liMretMUte tt To^r m Saint' Nieta^ito tMst iinf, said 
the stranger, that my noM skstll Mif be tbueHed* tilt 
- ** ■ * *> Her& «h« stranger^ stnpeiidtiig'hkytoiieey loofted 
tipi.^.«^TiH wheir ? sM^f slid hastily. 

It iM^er' steatl be toutehed, saM he» clluipiffg his 
hands, and briifginf ih^m ^loM t^ hfS' bi^ast, tllir that 
hoor<-^>^^Wisat; hour?* cried the ioir-keepei^s^ wife. 

Nev^ l^ii=evcr ! «aid the stranger, ne^r titi' I 

m got'^^-^^^Fer heaven's saker« iote whatplaee?- said 

she. The stranger rode away without saytnf d 

Irwd^ 

. The stranger hid w^gothatU a^ league dwtti9W»>f 
towards VraAklortr before aA the dfty ^ Strasbttfj 
was iff atti dpi^oar about Ym tf ose. The Cemptkie* bells 
Weve jusfc idiFgitfg,. to caU die Stfasbuvgers^ to^ their de-» 
Totions, and shut up the* duties of the d^y iff prayer:--^ 
BO sonl in all Strasburg heard 'em^-^Hibe* city wav Hke 
9 swaTm of bees,--nen,. wodiefn,i and dhildren (the 
Compline bells tinkling all the time) flyiu]^ here anf^ 
thete>->-*Bff at one doer and e^at at anotfaerz-^lbis way 
and that way,^^l0fig wayy add cross way^r^Qp OM 
lAreet, downr aiother screet,< — m at tkas siUey, dttt af 
ihat ;-'-^id you see it ? did ypw see it ? did you see it ? 
Ol did yeu me hl-^^^-^^-^ixa saw it? who did see it? 
finr merey's sake^ who saw itl 

Alack-a-day ! I was at vespers t^^I waf WttsMifg, 
I was starching, I wa« scouring, I was quiltiag,-'— ^ 
God help Dtte I I nev'er saw ft-^t aerer to<u4hed it 9-^ 
wouM I bad beea a seatiad, a bandy-'legged drum" 
meff a trmmpeter,^ a triim'peter's wife, wan the geitemi 
cry and ktiueotatioa ia every street and eoroer ol 
StrasbnrgA 

Whilst all this oMfusiofi and disorder triiitfiphedt 
throughout the great city of Strasburg, wae the eour*^ 
tsbils stnlnget goibg <m as gtntly apOd bis eiule, in 
hie wtiy to Franlcfof t, As if be IttMi no concera at all 
ai the affairr*^«-«talkiag all the way he rode ia broken 
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sentences, sometimes to his mule^ — sometimes to him- 
self, — sometimes to his Julia. 

O Julia, my lovely Julia I — nay, I cannot step to 
let thee bite that thistle: — that ever the suspected 
^ngue of a rival should have robbed me of enjoyment 
when I was upon the point of tasting it ! 

— ' — Pugh I — 'tis nothing but a thistle ;— ^never mind 
it ; — thou sbalt have a better supper at night. 

«— ^-Banished from my country, — my friends, — from 
thee. , 

Poor devil, thouVt sadly tired with thy journey! 

■ Come, — get on a little faster, — there's nothing in 

my cloak*bag but two shirts, — a crimson satin pair of 

breeches, — and a fringed • Dear Julia! 

: —But why to Frankfort ? — is it that there is a 
hand unfelt, which secretly is conducting me through 
these meanders and unsuspected tracks ? 

. Stumbling, by Saint NicholaSf every step ! — 

Why, at this rate, we shall be all night in getting 

in-- • 

. To happiness ;— or am I to be the sport of for- 
tune and slander ? — destined to be driven forth uncon- 
victed, unheard, untouched ; — if so, why did I 

not stay at Strasburg, where justice — but I had sworn ! 
Come, thou shalt drink — to Saint Nicholas — O Julia ! 
■What dost thou prick up thy ears at? — 'tis no- 
thing but a man, &c. 

. The stranger rode on communing in this manner 
with his mule and Julia, — ^till he arrived at his inn, 
where, as soon as he arrived, he alighted ; — ^saw his 
mule, as he had promised it, taken good careof,—- • 
took off his cloak-bag, with his crimson satin breeches, 
&c. in it,— called for an omelet for his supper, went to. 
his bed about twelve o'clock^ and in five minutes fell 
fast asleep. 

It was about the same hour, when the tumult in 
$trasburg being abated for that night,: — the Stras- 
^rgers had a,ll got quietly into their be<j(s, — but not 
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like the stranger, for the rest either of their minds or 
bodies ; Queen Mab, like an elf as she was, had 
taken the stranger's nose, and, without reduction of 
its bulk, had that night been at the pains of slitting* 
and dividing it into as many noses of different cuts 
and fashions, as there were heads in Strasburg to hold 
them. The abbess of 'Quediingberg, who, with, the 
four great dignitaries of her -chapter, the prioress, the 
deaness, the sub-chan tress, and senior-canoness, had 
that week come to Strasburg, to consult the university 
upon a case of conscience relating to their placket- 
boles, — was ill all the night. 

The courteous stranger's nose had got perched upon 
the top of the pineal gland of her brain, and made 
such rousing work in the fancies of the four great dig-* 
iiitaries of her chapter, they could not get a wink of 
sleep the whole night through for it; — there was no 
keeping a limb still amongst them : — in short, they 
got up like so many ghosts. 

'- The penitentiaries of the third order of Saint Francis* 
— the nuns of Mount Calvary, — the Praemonstraten* 
ses, — ^the Clunienses,' — the Carthusians, — and all the 
severer orders of nuns who lay that night in blankets 
or hair-cloth, were still in a worse condition than the 
abbess of Quedlingberg. — By tumbling and tossing, and 
tossing and tumbling from one side of their beds to the 
other the whole night long ; — the several sisterhoods 
had scratched and mauled themselves all to death; — ■- 
they got out of their beds almost flayed alive ; — every 
-body thought Saint Antony had visited them for pro-» 
bation with his Are ; — they had never once, in shorty 
«hut their eyes the whole night long from vespers to 
•matins. 

The nuns of Saint Ursula acted the wisest ; — they 
never attempted to go to bed at all. 

The dean of Strasburg, the prebendaries, the capi- 

' ^ Hfifen Slawkenbergius means the Benedictine nuns of Cluny, 
fqunded in the year 940, by Odo, abb6 de Cluny. . * 



tfdacBi and domisiliBcs: (icapitnlarly assettUiad' ia tftd 
■uMmuig- ta eoBsidei the ease of buttered buns) all 
inskuk ikB^ had fdUow«d the nuas of Samt Ursulafa 
axamplek 

In (k&hncry and ccm&sioa every thing bad been m 
die night before, tbe baker» bad aU fengot to lay 
tbair leawea^ — ^tbere wece no buttered buoa to be had 
for bceakfiftflt ip ail Straaborg >^tbe whole cloaeof tke 
tttfae&rai waa in one eternal oommotioa :— etteh.- a 
aauae of Bestleasneai aod dtsE^uiettide, and such a zeaI-» 
mat iaqjuicy into tiw cmisB o£ that restlessness, had 
never happened in Straaburg^ since JMartia Luthes^ 
mdi; bia doetrincfs, had tamed the city «{»tde dowo. 

If tfaa stranger'a nose took this liberty of tkruBting 
thns into the diabca^ of lelifioaa cnrdesr, &»'• 
acamtral did hia noeei make of it in- those of the 
hdtv l*-^'ti»mere than mjpea, worm to the staaip a»U 
ia, has power to describe'; though^ 1 ackaowledg^ 
(cries Stawkenbergius, with more ffoiet^ ef thooffJU 
tkam I casZd have expected from him) that there is 
BHUiy' a good simile wow sabaisling in the world vhieh 
aiiglub give B»y couatrymen soaie idea of it ; but at. the 
cloea of sock a foho as this^ wrote for their sakes, aad 
ioi which I have spent the greatest part of my lUe,'*^ 
thougb I <^wn to them the siakUe is. in- being, yet would 
tt no^ be unreasonable in them to expect I should have 
ciiker time or incUaatioa to search for it ? Let it suf- 
fice to say, that the riot aad disorder it oecaaiooed is 
the ^treaburgers' fantasies waa so getieral»^-^«iich aa 
overpowering mastership bad it got of all the ^iiltks 
of the Strasburgers' minds, — so many strange things 
vrith eqnal confidence on all sidea, aad with e<|ual ator 
quence in all places, were spoken and sworn tai coa<* 

«! ^'' SHandy's compUaeote to ormtors,— ia rery wmdhh that 
blawkeaWiufl hu b«r« chuif ed bia metawphor,— wkicb be is 
I^«l2!k 7u°^'~Yl?*» ^ * translator. Mr. Shandy has all along 
&^bll *'^'^^^»»keliiia»UcktQit,^but.tl»atlwr^ HvaS 
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«nnHiig it, Hihat it tamed tlie whole stream v(-M 
course and wonder towards it*; every soul, .good Bad 
4nh1, — rich and poor, — ^learned :and unleaned,— doctor 
iaoid student, — ^mistress and maid, — gentle and simple, 
— ^Don's flesh and woman's flesh, in Strasburg, spe0t 
stheir tine in hearing tidings about it: every eye in 
Strasburg languished to see it; — «very finger, — evepf 
thunib in Strasburg,— burned to touch it. 

Now whatimightadd, if any thing ma^ be 'thottgbt 
necessary to add, to so Tehement a jdesire, was ithis,--*- 
•that <the eentinel, the bandy-legged drummer, tin 
trumpeter, the trampeter's wife, the burgomaster^ 
widow, the master of the inn, and the master of the 
iaa's wife, how widely soerer they all differed every 
one from another in their testimonies and descriptions 
of the stranger's nose, — ^they all ^agreed together in 
'two points ; — ^namely, that he was gone ;to Frankfort, 
and would not return to Strasburg till that day month-; 
and, secondly, whether his nose was true or false, that 
'the stranger himself was one/ of the .most perfect para- 
^ns of beauty, — -the finest made man,-*-the most gen- 
'teel, — the most generous of his purse, — the most 'cour- 
teous in his carnage, that haa- ever entered the gales 
of -Strasburg ; — 'that as he rode, with^his soimetar slung 
loosely to his twrist, through the streets, — ^and vwalhed 
with bis crimson satin breeches >aoro8B the parede,-*- 
Hwas with so sweet an air of careless jnodesty, and^to 
manly withal, — as would have put the heart in jeo- 
pardy (had his nose not utood in his ^ay) of every 
virgin who had cast her eyes upon him. 

I call not upon that heart which is a etranger'tothe 
Ihrobs and yearnings of curiosity, «o excited, to jttstify 
the abbess of Quedlingberg, the prioress, the'deannees, 
mnd sub^ehantresB, for sending at noon-day for the 
trumpeter's wife : she went through the streets of 
Strasburg with her husband'e trumpet in her hand, — 
the. best apparatus the straitaeas of the time would 
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allow her, for the illttstraiion of her theory:— she 
stayed no longer than three days. 

The sentinel and the bandy-legged drummer ! — no* 

.thing on this side of old Athens could equal them i 

.they read their lectures under the city agates to comers- 

i^nd goers, with all the pomp of a Chrysippus and a 

Crantor in their porticos. 

The master of the inn, with his ostler on his left 
hand, read his also in the same style, — under the por- 
tico or gateway of his stable-yard ; — his wife, hers 
more privately in a back room. — All flocked to their 
lectures ; not promiscuously, — but to this or that, as 
is ever the way, as faith and credulity marshalled 
them. — In a word, each Strasburger came crowding 
for intelligence ; — and every Strasburger had the in- 
telligence he wanted. 

Tis worth remarking, for the benefit of all demon- 
strators in natural philosophy, 4&c. that as soon as the 
trumpeter's wife had finished the abbess of Quedling- 
berg*s private lecture, and had begun to read in pub- 
lic, which she did upon a stool in the middle of the 
great parade, — she incommoded the other demonstra- 
. tors mainly, by gaining incontinently the most fashion- 
able part of the city of Strasburg for her auditory. 
—-But when a demonstrator in philosophy (cries 
Slawkenbergius) has a trumpet for an apparatus, pray, 
. what rival in science can pretend to be heard besides 
him ? 

Whilst the unlearned, through these conduits of in- 
telligence, were all busied in getting down to the bot- 
tom of the well, where Truth keeps h^r little court, 

« ^were the learned in their way as busy in pumping 

, her up through the conduits of dialect induction ; — 
they concerned themselves not with facts, — they rea- 
soned. - 

Not one profession had thrown more light upon this 
. subject than the Faculty. — Had not all their disputes 
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about it run intb the affair of wens and oedematouft 
swelliogs, they could not keep clear of them for their 
bloods and souls.* — ^The stranger's nose had nothing ta 
do either with wens or (edematous swellings^ 

It was demonstrated, however, very satisfactorily, 
that such a ponderous mass of heterogeneous matter 
Could not be congested and conglomerated to the nose, 
whilst the infant was in utero, without destroying th^ 
statical balance of the foBtus, and throwing it plump 
upon its head nine months before the time. 

-The opponents granted the theory ;^— they de^* 
nied the consequences. 

And if a suitable provision of yeins^ arteries, &c» 
said they, was not laid in, for the due nourishment of 
«uch u nose, in the very first sttimina and rudiments of 
its formation, before it came into the world (bating the 
case of wens), it could not regularly grow and be sus- 
tained afterwards. 

This was all answered by a dissertation upon nutri« 
ment, and the effect which nutriment had in extend-* 
ing the vessels, and in the increase and prolongation 
of the muscular parts of the greatest growth and ex- 
pansion imaginable. - In the triumph of which theory, 
-they went so far as to affirm, that there was no cause 
in nature why a nose might not grow to the size of the 
man himself. 

The respondents satisfied the world this event could 
never happen to them so long as a man had but one 
stomach and one pair of lungs :• - for the stomach, said 
they, being the only organ destined for the reception 
of food, and turning it into chyle, and the lungs th^ 
only engine of sanguification, — it could possibly work 
off no more than what the appetite brought it : or, 
-admitting the possibility of a man s overloading hia 
stomach, nature had set bounds however to his lungs; 
— the engine was of a determined size and strength, 
and could elaborate but a certain quantity in a given 
time; — that is/ it could produce just as miich blood as 
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mM auffioienlt far ioae ^i^gle jom, mid pp iooi»^ f$0 
4b9%, if timtewnM us much nofe jas wAo^-^-lh^ |>roF0d 
a maKtifioaiion wmU lO^oeasarily i^pdne ; and fonmAudi 
as there could .not be a support Cor both, that the 9Qfie 
must either &U off from, the maib i»r the Aiau iDeritably 
fall from .bis nose. 

Nature aoconunodatos herself to theae annergepoiea* 
cried the .Q|i|>oueo(ts ;— ^Ise what 4o you say to Ibe 
case of a^wbole stomach, a iwhole pair of lungs, .And 
but half a, maji, fwhon both bis legs hav^ been uoioftii- 
jiately abot off ? 

He dies of a plethora, said tbey,-*^Tor must sjpit 
hlaod, and in a fortntight or .three weeks go pff in a 
consumption .-—^ 

^ — It happens otherwiser^r^plied the ofipf^ 



iient&' 

It ought not, said they. 

The more curious and intimate inquirers after N.a- 
lure and her doings, though they went hand in Jiand a 
^ood way together, yet they all dii^ided about Urn 
Aose a' last, almost as much as the Faculty itself. 

They amicably laid it down, that there was a jit«t 
and .geometrical arrangement and .proportion of the 
^sev^ral .parts of the human frame ^toits^sevecaldes- 
itioations, <^cea, rand functions, which could not b^ 
transgressed but within certain limits ; — that Nature, 
^though 4he spqrted,^-^8he sported wHbin a certain 
(Circle,— rand they .could not, agsee abiisut the ;diiWl^ter 
.of: it. 

The logicians stuck muoh closer to <the point before 
ithem than any of the classes of the Mterati ; — they be^ 

el and «nded with the word JVb^; and had it not 
n for di,psiiiio ,prmcipii, which one of the. ablest iof 
(them ran his liead against in the beginning of the coia- 
*bat, the whole coatroversy had been .settled at once* 

A nose, argued the logician, os^aot bleed ,witbout 
.blood, and not only bl<K>d,— «but .blood .circulating in 
it ;to supply the .pbenomanon with a :SiH^(^ssipn of 
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dropB.*— (a stream being but a quicker succesoion^ of 

drops, that is included, said he.) Now death, con-' 

tinued the logician, being nothing but the stagnation' 
of the blood, 

I deny the definition : — death is the sefMUratioD of 
the soul from the body, said his antagonist.-- — ^Then 
we don't agree about our weapons, said the logician. 

Then there is an end of the dispute, replied the 

antagonist. 

The cirilians were still more concise; what they 
offered being more in the nature of a decree — than a 
dispute. 

Such, a monstrous nose, said they, had it been a 
true nose, could not possibly have been suffered in* 
ciyil society; — and if false, to impose upon society 
with such false signs and tokens, was a still gpreater 
▼ioktion of its rights, and must ha^e had still less 
mercy shown it. 

The only objection to this was, thai if it prored any 
thing, it proved the stranger's nose was^ neither truo 
nor false. 

This left room for tiie controversy to go on. It 
was maintained by the advocates of the ecclesiastic 
eourt, that there was nothing to inhibit a- decree, since 
the stranger ex mero motu had confessed he had been 
at the Promontory of Noses, and had got one of the 
goodliest, &c. Ac. ■ - T o this it was answered, it was 
impossible there should be such a place as the Pro- 
montory of Noses, and the learned, be ignorant where 
it lay. The comihissary of liie bishop of Strasburg^ 
undertook the advocates' part, explained this matter 
in a treatise upon proverbial phrases, showing them, 
that the Promontory of Noses was a mere allegoric 
expression, importing no more than that nature had> 
given him a long nose : in proof of which, with great 
teaming, he cited the underivritten authorities,' which 

> Nonnalli ex nostratibiis e&dem loqaMidi formuUi utu. 
f^iunimo etLogists-et Caaonistn.---— Vid. Paro* Bam* Jmk m 4v 

VOL. I. Q 
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had decided the point incontestably, had it not ap^ 
peared that a dispute about some franchises of dean 
and chapter-lands had been determined by it nineteen 
years before. 

It happened, — I must not say unluckily for truth, 
because tbey were giving her a lift another way in so 
doing, that the two universities of Strasburg, — the 
Lutheran, founded in the year 1538 by Jacobus Stur« 
mius, counsellor of the senate, — and the Popish, 
founded by Leopold, archduke of Austria, were, du- 
ring all this time, employing the whole depth of their 
knowledge (except just what the affair of the abbess of 
Quedlingberg's placket-holes required) — in determi- 
ning the point of Martin Luther's damnation. 

The Popish doctors had undertaken to demonstrate, 
a priori, that from the necessary influence of the 
planets on the twenty-second day of October, 1483,-— > 
when the moon was in the twelfth house; Jupiter, 
Mars, and Venus in the third; the Sun, Saturn, and 
Mercury, all got together in the fourth ; — that he must 
in course, and unavoidably, be a damned man ; and 
that his doctrines, by a direct corollary, must be 
damned doctrines too. 

By inspection into his horoscope, where five planets 
were in coition all at once with Scorpio ' (in reading 

L. ProTincial. Constitat. de conjee, rid. Vol. Lib. 4. Tital. 1. n. 
7. qii& etiam in re conspir. Om. de Promontorio Nas. Tichmak. IT. 
d. tit. 3. fol. 189. passim. Vid. Glos. de contrahend. empt. &c. 
necnon J, Scrndr. in cap. $ refiit. per totum. Cum his conf. 
Rever. J. Tubal, Sentent..et Fror. cap. 9. ff. 11, IS. obiter. V. et 
Librum, cui Tit. de Terris et Phras. Belg. ad finem, cum com- 
ment. N.'BardyBelg. Vid. Scrip. Argentoratens. de Antiq. £cc. 
in Episc. Archiv. fid. coll. per Von Jacobura Koinshoven, folio. 
Argent. 1583. prscip. ad finem. Quibusadd. Rebuff. in.L. obve- 
nire de Signif. Noija. ff. fol. et de jure ^ent. et Civil, de Protib. 
•liena feud, per foedera, test. Joha. Luxius in prolegom. quern ve- 
lim videas, de Analy. cap. 1, 2, 3. Vid. Idea. 

^ Haec mira, satisque borrenda. Planetarum coitio sub Scorpio 
tisterismo in nona coeli statione, quam Arabes religioni deputa- 
banti efficit Martinum Lutherum sacrilegum hereticum, Chris- 
tisne religionis hostem acerrimum atque profanum ; ex horoscopi 
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this, my father would always shake his head) in the 
ninth house, which the Arabians allotted to religion « 
— it appeared that Martin Luther did not care one 
stiver about the matter; — and that, from the horo- 
scope directed to the conjunction of Mars, — ^they made 
it plain likewise he must die cursing and blasphe-* 
ming; — ^with the blast of which his soul (being steeped 
in guilt) sailed before the wind in the lake of Hell- 
fire. . 

The little objection of the Lutheran doctors to this^ 
was, that it must certainly be the soul of another man, 
born October 22, 83, which was forced to sail down 
before the wind in that manner, — inasmuch as it ap- 
peared from the register of Islaben, in the county of 
Mansfelt, that Luther was not born in the year 1483, 
but in 84 ; and not on the 22nd day of October, but 
on the 10th of November, the eve of Martinmas-day, 
from whence he had the name of Martin. 

[ 1 must break off my translation for a moment ; 

for, if I did not, I know I should no more be able to 
shut my eyes in bed, than the abbess of Quedlingberg. 
— It is to tell the reader, that my father never read 
this passage of Slawkenbergius to my uncle Toby, but 
with triumph, — not over my uncle Toby, for he never 
opposed him in it, — but over the whole world. 

— Now you see, brother Toby, he would say, look- 
ing up, that Christian names are not such indifferent 
things ; — had Luther here been called by any other 
name but Martin, he would have been damned to all 
eternity; — not that I look upon Martin, he woul(| 
add^ as a good name, — far from it, — 'tis something 
better than a neutral, and but a little ; — yet, little as 
it is, you see it was of some service to him. 

directione ad Martis coitum, irreligiosissimus obiit; ejus anima 
scelestissima ad infernos nayigayit,-^ab Alecto, Tisiphone, et 
Megar^ flagellis igneis crnciata perenniter. — Lucas Gaurieus Ul 
Tractatu astrologico de praeteritis xnultorum hominum acciden- 
tibus per genituras examinatis. 
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My ftither knew Ibe weakaess of this prop to his 
bypothesLsy 9» well as the best logician eould show 
bioi>---^yet so stsange is the weakness of man at tlie 
same tMfi, as it. fell in hia way» he eouLd not for his 
life bat make nse of it ; and iJt was certainly for this 
reason, that thoagh ^ere are many stories in Hafen 
^lawkenbergiu^'a Decades fall as entertaining as this 
I am translating, yet tbjBve is not one amongst them 
which my father read over with half the delight ; — it 
flattered two of bis strangest hypotheses together, — his 
Names and his Noies.-^l will be bold to say, he might 
have read all the book» in the AlexandriaD Libcary, 
had not fate taken other care of them., and not have 
met with a book or passage in one, which hit two such 
nails as these upon the head at one stroke.] 

The two universities of Strasburg were hard tugging 
at this affair of Luther's navigation. The Protestant 
doctors had demonstrated, that he had act sailed right 
before the wind, as the Popish doctors had pretended ; 
and as every one knew there was no sailing fhll in the 
teeth of it,— they were going to settle, iu case he bad 
sailed, how many points he was off; whether Martin 
bad doubled the Gape, or had fallen upon a lee-shore ; 
and, no doubt, as it was an inquiry of much edification, 
at least to those who understood this sort of naviga" 
tUm, they had gone on with it in spite of the size of 
the stranger's nose, had not the size of the stranger's 
nose drawn off the attention of the world from what 
they were about : — it was their business to follow. 

The abbess of Quedlingberg and her four dignitaries 
were no stop ; for the enormity of the stranger's nose 
running full as much in their fancies as their case of 
conscience,r^the affair of their placket-holes kept 
cold: — in a word, the printers were ordered to distri- 
bute their types : — all controversies dropped. 

'Twas a square cap with a silver tassel upon the 
crown of it — to a nut-shell, — to have guessed on which 
side of the nose the two universities would spliL 
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' ^1W above reaioii, cri^ tke doctors ob on^ side. 

'Tis below reason, cried the others. 

'Tts faith, cried one. 

'Tis a fiddle-stick, said the other. 

Tis possible, ctied the one. 

Tis impossible, said ^e other. 

God's power is infinite, cried the Nosarians ; he can 
do any thing. 

fie can do aothinfr> replied the AntinosSf ians, which 
implies contradictions. 

Ho can make matter thinks said the Nosarians. 

As certainly as you can make a velvet cap out of tt 
sow^s ear, replied the Antiaosarians. 

He cannot make two and two five, replied the 
Popish doctors.*-^-^^is false, said their other oppo-' 
nents. 

Infinite power is infinite power, said the doctors 
who maintained the reality of the nose. — It extends 
cmly to all possible things, replied the Lutherans. 

By God in heaven, cried the Popish doctors, he 
can make a nose, if he thinks fit, as big as the Steepler 
of Strasburg. 

Now the steeple of Strasburg being the biggest and 
the tallest church-steeple to be seen in t£e whoto 
world, the Antiaosarians denied that a nose of 675 
geometrical feet in length could be worn, at least by d 
middle-sized man. — The Popish doctors swore it 
could : — ^the Lutheran doctors said No ; — ^it could not.- 

This at once started a new dispute, which they puf^i' 
sued a great way, upon the extent and limitation of 
the moral and natural attributes of Godk-^That cott"^ 
troversy led them naturally into Thomas Aquinas; 
and Thomas Aquinas to the devil. 

The stranger's nose was no more heard of in the dia^ 
pute ; — it just served as a frigate, to launch them ittto 
the gulf of school divinity, — and then they all sailed 
before the wind. 
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Heat 18 io proportion to the want of true know« 
ledge. 

The controversy about the attributes, &c. instead of 
cooling, on the contrary had inflamed the Strasburg- 
ers' imaginations to a most inordinate degree. — The 
less they understood of the matter, the greater jpras 
their wonder about it ; — they were left in all the dis- 
tresses of desire unsatisfied, — saw their doctors, the 
Parchmentarians, the Brassarians, the Turpentarians, 
on one side, — the Popbh doctors on the other, like 
Pantagruel and his companions in quest of the oracle 
of the bottle, all embarked out of sight. 

^The poor Strasburgers left upon the beach ! 

What was to be done ? — No delay ; — the up- 
roar increased, — every one in disorder , — the city-gates 
set open. 

Unfortunate Strasburgers! was there in the store- 
house of nature, — was tibere in the lumber-rooms of 
learning,-^was there in the great arsenal of chance, 
one single engine left undrawn forth to torture your 
curiosities, and stretch your desires, which . was not 
pointed by the hand of Fate to play upon your hearts ? 
— I dip not my pen into my ink to excuse the sur- 
render of yourselves, — 'tis to write your panegyric* 
Show me a city so macerated with expectation,-^ 
who neither ate, nor drank, nor slept, nor prayed, nor 
hearkened to the calls either of religion or nature, for 
9even-and-twenty days together, who could have held 
out one day longer ! 

On the twenty-eighth the courteous stranger had 
promised to return to Strasburg. 
: Seven thousand coaches (Slawkenbergius must cer-* 
tainly have made some mistake in. his numerical cha-* 
racters) 7000 coaches, — 15,000 single-horse chairs, 
— 20,000 waggons, crowded as fulf as they could all 
bold with senators, counsellors, syndics, — beguines, 
widows, wives, virgins, canons, concubines, all in their 
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loaches; — the abbess of Quedlingberg, with the prior* 
essy the deanness, and sub-chantress, leading the pro* 
eession in one coach, and the dean of Strasburg, with 
the four great dignitaries of his chapter, on her left 
hand, — the rest following higglety-pigglety as they 
could; some on horseback, — some on foot, — some led, 
— some driven, — some down the Rhine, — some this 
way, — some that, — all set out at sun-rise to meet the 
courteous stranger on. the road. 

• Haste we now towards the catastrophe of my tale, 
— I say catastrophe (cries Slawkenbergius), inasmuch 
as a tale, with parts rightly disposed, not only re- 
joiceth (gaudet) in the Catastrophe and Peripeteia 
of a Drama, but rejoiceth moreover in all the essen- 
tial and integral parts of it; — it has its Protasis, Epi- 
tasis, CatastasiSf its Catastrophe or Peripeteia, grow- 
ing one out of the other in it, in the order Aristotle 
first planted them, — without which a tale had better 
never be told at all, says Slawkenbergius, but be kept 
to a man's self. 

In all my ten tales, in all my ten decades, have I, 
Slawkenbergius, tied down every tale of them as tight* 
ly to this rule, as I have done this of the stranger and 
bis nose. 

• — From his first parley with the sentinel, to his 
leaving the city of Strasburg, after pulling off his 
crimson satin pair of breeches, is the Protasis or first 
entrance, — ^where the characters of the PersoncB Dra'^ 
matis are just touched on, and the subjects lightly be- 
gun. 

. The Epitasis, wherein the action is more fully en- 
tered upon and heightened, till it arrives at its state or 
height, called the Catastasis, and which usually takes 
up the second and third acts, is included within that 
busy period of my {ale, betwixt the first night's uproar 
about the nose, to the conclusion of the trumpeter's 
wife's lectures upon it in the middle of the grand pa- 
rade : and from the first embarking of the learnea in 
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the d]8pute,-**to the doctors fimHy fiaiiiog ftwrny, md 
leaving the Strttsbwgers upoo the beach in dis^rees, » 
the CatoiiaiiSf or the ripening of the iacideiits vad 
peaBioBs for their burstkig forth jn the 6fth act. 

This commences with the setting out of the Straa* 
Vorgcfs on the Frank&Mrt road, and termi]ia;tes in un- 
windmg the labyrinth, and bringing the hero ovtof a 
state of agitation (as Aristotle calk it) to a state of 
rest and quietness. 

This, says Hafeo Slawkenbergins, constitales the 
Caia$traphe or Peripeteia of my tale ; — and that is the 
part of it I am going to rdate. 

We left the stranger behind the curtain asleep :«»*. 
he enters now upon the stage. 

. — ^What dost thou prick up Ihy ears at? — ^tis no» 
thing but a man upon a horse, — ^was the last word the 
stranger uttered to his mule. It was not proper then 
to tell the reader that ^e male took his master's word 
for it ; and, without any more i/M or 4md$y let the tra- 
veller and his horse pass by^ 

. The traveller was hastening with ail diligence to get 
to Strasburg that night. What a fool am I, aaid the 
traveller to himself, when he had rode about a league 
farther, to think of getting into Strasburg this night f 
*^trasburg ! — the great Straidnirg ! Strasburg, the 
capital of all Altatia ! Strasburg, an imperial city ! 
Strasburg, a sovereign state ! Strasburg, garrisoned 
with five thousand of the best troops in all the world ! 
*^Aias ! if I was at the gates of Strasbarg this mo« 
ment, I could not gaiq admittance into it for a ducat, 
*Miay, a ducat and a half : — 'tis too much, — ^better go 
back to the last inn I have passed, — than lie I know 
not wbere,-^or give I know not what. The traveller, 
M he made th^ reflections in his mind, turned hit 
horse s head about, and, three minutes after the stran- 
ger had been conducted into his chamber, he arrived 
at the same inn. 
:. M >■ We have bacon in the house, said the host, and 
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bread ; — aad till eleven o'clock this night had three 
eggs in it ; — but a stranger, who arrived an hour ago^ 
has bad them dsessed into aa ooielety and we faaye no- 
thifig. 

Alas ! said the traveller, harassed as I am, I want 

nothing but a bed. 1 have one as soft as is in Al* 

8atia« said the kost* 

— The stranger, continued he, should have slept in 
it, for 'tis my best bed, but upon the score of hts nose. 

He has got a defluxion, said the traveller-— 

>Not that I know, cried the ho8t.-^But 'tis a camp* 
bedy'aad Jaclnta, said he, looking towards the maid, 
imagined there was not room in it to turn his nose in. 

Why so ? cried the traveller, starting back. h 

It is so long a nose, replied the host. The traveller 

fixed his eyes upon Jacinta, then upon the ground,-^ 
kneeled upon his right knee, had just got his hand 

laid upon his breast. Trifle not with my anxiety, 

said he, rising up again. Tis no trifle, said Ja- 
cinta ; 'tis the most glorious nose ! The traveller 

fell upon his knee again, — ^laid his hand upon his 
breast, — then, said he, looking up to heaven, thou 
hast conducted me to the end of ray pilgrimage : — 'Tis 
Piego. 

The traveller was the brother of Julia, so often in«t 
Toked that night by the sti:anger as he rode from Stras* 
burg upon his mule; and was come, on her part, in 
quest of him. He had accompanied his sister front 
Valladoiid across the Pyrenean mountains through' 
France, and had many an entangled skein to wind off 
in pursuit of him, through the many meanders and 
abrupt turnings of a lover's thorny tracks. 

Julia had sunk under it, — and had not been 

able to get a step farther than to Lyons, where, with 
the many disquietudes of a tender heart, which all 
talk of, — but few feeU — she sickened, but had just 
strength to write a letter to Diego; and having con-« 
jiired her brother never to see her face till he had 
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found him out, and put the letter into his hands, Julia 
look to her bed« 

Fernandez (for that was her brother's name) — 
though the camp-bed was as soft as any one in Alsace, 
yet he could not shut his eyes in it. — As soon as it 
was day, he rose ; and, hearing Diego was risen too, he 
entered his chamber, and discharged his sister's com- 
mission. 
. The letter was as follows : — 

' Sig. Diego, 

• Whether my suspicions of your nose were justly excited or 
not, — 'tis not now to inquire ; — it is enough I have not had firm- 
ness to put them to farther trial. 

* ' How could I know so little of myself, when I sent my duenna 
to forbid your coming more under my lattice? or how could I 
know so little of you, Diego, as to imagine you would have 
stayed one day in Valladolid to have given ease to my doubts.?— 
Was I to be abandoned, Diego, because I was deceived t or was 
it kind to taJce me at my word, whether my suspicious were just 
or no, and leave me, as you did, a prey to much uncertainty and 
liorrow ? 

' In what manner Julia has resented this, — ^my brother, when 
be puts this letter into your hands, will tell you ; he will tell you 
in how few moments she repented of the rash message she had 
sent you, — in what frantic haste she flew to her lattice, and how 
many days and nights together she leaned immoveably upon her 
elbow, looking through it towards the way which Diego was wont 
to come. 

' He will tell you, when she heard of your departure, — how her 
spirits deserted her, — how her heart sickened, — how piteously she 
mourned, — how low she hung her head. O Diego! how many 
weary steps has my brother's pity led me by the hand, languish* 
ing, to trace oat yours! how far has desii-e carried me beyond 
Strength !-^and, how oft have I fainted by the way, and sunk into 
his arms, with only power to cry out,— O my Diego I 
. *' If the gentleness of your carriage has not belied your heart, 
yon will fly to me, almost as fast as you fled irom me :-^haste as 

Sou will, — you will arrive but to see me expire. — *Tis a bitter 
raught, Diego j but, O ! 'tis embittered still more hy dying 



un- 



I' 



She could proceed no farther. 
. Slawkenbergius supposes the word intended was 
unconvinced: but her strength would not enable her 
to finish her letter. 
. The heart of the courteous Diego overflowed as hs. 
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read the letter : — ^be ordered his tnule forthwith and 
Feroandez's horse to be saddled ; aod as no vent in 
prose is equal to that of poetry in such conflicts, — 
chance, which as often directs us to remedies as to 
diseases, having thrown a piece of charcoal into the 
window, — Diego availed himself of it; and, whilst 
the ostler was getting ready his mule, he eased his 
mind against the wall as follows : — 

ODE. 

Harsh aud antanefal are the notes of love, 
Unless my Julia strikes the key : 

Her hand alone can touch the part. 
Whose dulcet move- 
ment charms the heart. 

And governs all the man with sympathetic sway* 

3nd. 
O JuUa ! 

The lines were very natural, — ^for they were nothing 
at all to the purpose, says Slawkenbergius, and *tis a 
pity there were no more of them ; but whether it was 
that Sig. Diego was slow in composing verses, — or 
the ostler quick in saddling mules, — is not averred : 
certain it was, that Diego *s mule and Fernandez's 
horse were ready at the door of the inn before Diego 
was ready for his second stanza ; so, without staying 
to finish his ode, they both mounted, sallied forth, 
passed the Rhine, traversed Alsace, shaped their 
course toivards Lyons, and, before the Strasburgers 
and the abbess of Quedlingberg had set out on their 
cavalcade, had Fernandez, Diego, and- his Julia 
crossed the Pyrenean mountains, and got safe to VaU 
ladolid. 

'Tis needless to inform the geographical reader^ 
that, when Diego was in Spain, it was not possible to 
meet the courteous stranger in the Frankfort road ; it 
is enough to say, that, of all restless desires, curiosity 
being the strongest^ — the Strasburgers felt the full 
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force of it ; and that for tbree days and nights tliey 
wen tossed to and fro in the Frankfort road, with the 
tempestaous fury of this passion, before they oonid 
snbmil to teUirn home ;^-when, alas ! an erent was 
prepared for them, of all others the niost gnevoos that 
could heM a free people. 

As this revolution <k the Strashorgers' affairs is often 
spoken of, and little understood, I will, in ten words, 
says Slawkenbergius, give the world an explanation of 
it, and with it put an end to my tale. 

Every body knows of the grand system of Univer- 
sal Monarchy, wrote by order of Mons. Colbert, and 
put in manuscript into the hands of Louis the Four- 
teenth, in the year 1664. 

Tis as well known, that one branch out of many 
of that system, was the. getting possession of Stras- 
burg, to favour an entrance at all times into Suabia, 
in order to disturb the quiet of Germany ; — and that, 
in consequence of this plan, Strasburg unhapfnly fell 
at length into their hands. 

It is the lot of a few to trace ont the troe sinriiigs of 
this and such like revolutions ; — the vulgar look too 
high for them, — statesmen look too low ; — truth (for 
once) lies in the middle. 

What a fatal thing is the popular pride of a free 
^ty ! cries one historian. — The Strashurgers deemed 
it a diminution of their freedom to receive an imperial 
garrison, — so fell a prey to a French one. 

The fate, says another, of the Strasburgers, may be 
a warning to ail free people to save their money. — 
They anticipated their revenues, brought themselves 
under taxes, exhausted their strength, and, in the 
end, became so weak a people, they had not strength 
to keep their gates shut ; and, so the French pushed 
them open. 

Alas! alas! cries Slawkenbergius, 'twas not the 
French^ — 'twas curianty pushed them open. — The 
French, indeed, who are ever upon the catch, when 
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they saw the S4rasbiirgeff8, mco, women, and cbildfen^ 
all raavehed out to follow the stranger's aoae, — eacb 
nan followed his own, and marched in. 

Trade and manufactures have decayed and gradnaU 
ly grown down ever since^ — but not from anycattstt 
nvhieh commercial beads have assigned ; for. it is 
owing to this only, that Noses have ever so run ii|i 
their heads, that the Strasburgecs could not follow 
thek business. 

Alas! alas! criea Slawkenbergius> making an ex- 
clamation, — it is not the first, — and I fear will not be: 
the last fortress, that has been either won--or lost by . 
Noses, 

END OF SLAWKBNBERGIUS'S TALE. 



CHAPTER LXXXVII. 



With all this learning upon Noses running perpe«> 
tually in my father's fancy, — ^with so many family 
prejudicesj— and ten decades of such tales running on 
for ever along with them, — ^how was it possible with 
such exquisite, — was it a true nose ? — that a man with 
such exquisite feelings as my father had, could bear the 
shock at all below stairs, — or indeed above stairs, 
in any other posture but the very posture I have de- 
scribed ? 

Throw yourself down upon the bed a dozen 

times, — taking care only to place a looking-glass first 
in a chair on one side of it before you do it. — But 
was the stranger's nose a true nose, or was it a false 
one? 

To tell that before-hand, madam, would be to do 
injury to one of the best tales in the Christian world ; 
and that is the tenth of the tenth decade, which imme- 
diately follows this. 

This tale, cried Slawkenbergius, somewhat exult- 
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iogly, has been reserved by me for the concluding tal^ 
of ray whole work ; knowing right well, that when I 
shall have told it, and my reader shall have read it 
through y — 'twould be even high time for both of us to 
shut up the book ; inasmuch, continues Slawkenber- 
gius, as I know of no tale which could possibly ever 
go down after it. 

— ^Tis a tale indeed ! 

This sets out with the first interview in the inn at 
Lyons, when Fernandez left the courteous stranger 
and his sister Julia alone in her chamber, and is over- 
written, 

THE INTRICACIES 

OF • 
DIEGO AND JULIA. 

Heavens ! thou art a strange creature, Slawken- 
bergius 1 what a whimsical view of the involutions of 
the heart of woman hast thou opened ! How can this 
ever be translated ? and yet if this specimen of Slaw- 
kenbergius's tales, and the exquisiteness of his mor&l, 
should please the world, — translated shall a couple of 
volumes be; — else, how this can ever be translated 
into good English, I have no sort of conception. — 
There seems, in some passages, to want a sixth sense 
to do it rightly. — What can he mean by the lambent 
pupilability of slow, low, dry chat, five notes below 
the natural tone,— which you know, madam, is little 
more than a whisper? The moment I pronounced 
the words, I could perceive an attempt towards a vi- 
bration in the strings, about the region of the heart. — 
The brain made no acknowledgment. — ^I'here's often 
no good understanding betwixt 'em: — I felt as if I 
understood it. — I had no ideas. — The movement could 
not be without cause. — I'm lost. — I can make nothing 
of it, — unless, may it please your worships, the voice, 
in that case being little more than a whisper, ttnavoid- 
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ably forces the eyes to approach not only within six 
inches of each other, — but to look into the pupils. — 
Is not that dangerous ? — But it can't be avoided : — 
for to look up to the ceiling, in that case the two 
chins unavoidably meet; — and, to look down into 
each other's lap, the foreheads come into immediate 
contact, which at once puts an end to the conference, 
— I mean to the sentimental part of it. — What is left^ 
madam, is not worth stooping for. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 



My father lay stretched across the bed as still as if 
the hand of death had pushed him down, for a full 
hour and a half before he began to play upon the floor 
with the toe of that foot which hung over the bed-side. 
iAf y uncle Toby's heart was a pound lighter for it — 
In a few moments, his left hand, the knuckles of which 

_ ^ 

had all the time reclined upon the handle of the cham- 
ber-pot, came to its feeling ; — he thrust it a little more 
within the valance, — drew up his hand, when he had 
done, into his bosom, — gave a hem ! My good uncle 
Toby, with inflnite pleasure, answered it, and full 
gladly would have engrafted a sentence of consolation 
upon the opening it afforded : but having no talents^ 
as I said, that way, and fearing, moreover, that he 
might set out with something which might make a bad 
matter worse, he contented himself with resting his 
chin placidly upon the cross of his crutch. 

Now, whether the compression shortened my uncle 
Toby's face into a more pleasurable oval,— or that the 
philanthropy of his heart, in seeing his brother begin- 
ning to emerge out of the sea of his afflictions, bad 
braced up his muscles, — so that the compression upon 
his chin only doubled the benignity which was there 
before, is not hard to decide. — My father, in turning 
hu eyeS| was struck with such a gleam of sunshine in 
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ln» face, as melted down the svlleniiess of iiis gtief in 
ft moment. 

He broke silence as follows : — "■ 



CHAPTER LXXXIX. 



' Drd ever man, brother Toby, cried my father, rai»n^ 
himself upon his elbow, and turning" hrmself round to 
the opposite side of the bed, where my uncle Toby 
was sitting in his old fringed chair, with his chin rest- 
ing upon his crutch, — did ever a poor unfortunate ipan, 
brother Toby, cried my father, receive so many lashes ? 
T he most I ever saw given, quoth my uncle Toby 
(ringing tlie bell at the bed^s head for Trim), was to a 
grenadier, I think, in Mackay's regiment. 

Had my nncle Toby shot a bullet through my 
f&ther's heart, he could not have fallen down with his 
nose upon the quilt more suddenly. 

Bless me ! said my uncle Toby. 



CHAPTER XC. 



Was it Mackay's regiment, quoth my rniele Toby, 
where the poor grenadier was so unmercifully whipped 

at Bruges, about the ducats? O Christ! he was 

innocent ! cried Trim, with a deep sigh. — And he was 
whipped, may it please your honour, almost to death's 
door. — ^They had better have shot him outright, as he 
begged, and he had gone directly to heaven ; for he 

was as innocent as your honour. 1 thank thee. 

Trim, quoth my uncle Toby. 1 never think of his, 

continued Trim, and ray poor brollier Tom's misfor- 
tunes, for we were all three school-fellows, but I cry 

Rke a coward. ^Tears are no proof of cowardice, 

Trim. 1 drop them ofttimes myself, cried my uncle 
Toby. 1 know your honour does> repliea Trin^ 
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^d SO am not ashamed of it myself. — But to think, 
may it please your honour, continued Trim, a tear 
stealing into the corner of his eye as he spoke, — to 
think of two virtuous lads, with hearts as warm in 
their bodies, and as honest as God could make them, 
— the children of honest people, going forth with gal- 
lant spirits to seek their fortunes in the world, — ^and 
fall into such evils ! — poor Tom ! to be tortured upon 
a rack for nothing — but marrying a Jew's widow who 
sold sausages! — honest Dick Johnson's soul to be 
scourged out of his body, for the ducats another man 
put into his knapsack ! — O ! — these are misfortunes, 
cried Trim, — pulling out his handkerchief, — these are 
misfortunes, may it please your honour, worth lying 
down and crying over. 

— My father could not help blushing. 

'Twould be a pity, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, 
thou shouldst ever feel sorrow of thy own; — thou 
feelest it so tenderly for others. — Alack-a-day! re- 
plied the corporal, brightening up his face, — ;your ho- 
' nour knows I have neither wife nor child ; — I can haye 

no sorrows in this world. My father could not help 

smiling. As few as any man. Trim, replied my 

uncle Toby ; nor can I see how a fellow of thy light 
heart can suffer, but from the distress of poverty in 
thy old age, when thou art passed all services. Trim, 

— ^and hast outlived thy friends. An' please youi; 

honour, never fear, replied Trim, cheerily. But I 

would have thee never fear. Trim, replied my uncle 
Toby ; and therefore, continued my uncle Toby, 
throwing down his crutch, and getting up upon his 
legs as he uttered the word therefore^ — ^in recompense. 
Trim, of thy long fidelity to me, and that goodness of 
.thy heart I have had such proofs of, — whilst thy master 
is worth a shilling, — thou shalt never ask elsewhere. 

Trim, for a penny. Trim attempted to thank my 

uncle Toby, — but had not power ; — tears trickled 
down his cheeks faster than he could wipe them off. 
VOL. I, • R 
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— He laid his hands upon his breast^ — made a bow 
to the ground, and shut the door. 

1 have left Trim my bowling-green, cried my 

uncle Toby. — My father smiled. — I have left him, 

moreover, a pension, continued my uncle Toby. 

My father looked grave. 



CHAPTER XCI. 



Is this a fit time, said my father to himself, to talk 
of pensions and grenadiers ? 



CHAPTER XCTI. 



When my uncle Toby first mentioned the grena- 
dier, my father, I said, fell down with his nose flat to 
the quilt, and as suddenly as if my uncle Toby had 
shot him ; but it was not added that every other limb 
and member of my father instantly relapsed, with his 
nose, into the same precise attitude in which he lay 
first described ; so that when Corporal Trim left the 
room, and my father found himself disposed to rise off 
the bed, — he had all the little preparatory movements 
to run over again before he could do it. — Attitudes 
are nothing, madam ; — 'tis the transition from one at- 
titude to another, — like the preparation and resolution 
of the discord into harmony, which is all in all. 

For which reason, my father played the same jig 
over again with his toe upon the floor, — pushed the 
chamber-pot still a little farther within the valance, — 
gave a hem, — raised himself up upon his elbow, and 
was just beginning to address himself to my uncle 
Toby, — when recollecting the unsuccessfulness of his 
first effort in that attitude, — he got upon his legs, and 
in making the third turn across the room, he stopped 
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short before my uncle Toby ; and, laying the first thre^ 
fingers of his right hand in the palm of his left, and 
stooping a little, he addressed himself to my uncle 
Toby as follows : — 



CHAPTER XCXII. 



When I reflect, brother Toby, upon MAN; and 
take a view of that dark side of him which represents 
his life as open to so many causes of trouble ; — ^when 
I consider, brother Toty, how oft we eat the bread 
of afiliction, and that we are born to it, as to the por- 
tion of our inheritance, 1 was born to nothing, 

quoth my uncle Toby, interrupting my father, — but 

my commission. Zooks! said my father, did not 

iny uncle leave you a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year? What could I have done without it? re- 
plied my uncle Toby. ^That's another concern, said 

my father testily;. but I say, Toby, when one runs 
over the catalogue of all the cross- reckonings and sor- 
rowful items with which the heart of man is over- 
charged, 'tis wonderful by what hidden resources the 
mind is enabled to stand it out, and bear itself up, as 
it does, against the impositions laid upon our nature* 

• 'Tis by the assistance of Almighty God, cried my 

uncle Toby, looking up, and pressing the palms of his 
hands close together ; — 'tis not from our own strength, 
brother Shandy ; — a sentinel in a wooden sentry-box 
might as well pretend to stand it out against a detach- 
ment of fifty men. — We are upheld by the grace and 
assistance of the best of Beings. 

That is cutting the knot, said my father, in- 
stead of untying it.— But give me leave to lead you, 
brother Toby, a little deeper into the mystery. 

With all my heart, replied my uncle Toby. 

My father instantly exchanged the attitude he was in, 
for that in whieh Socrates is so finely painted by Ra- 
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phael, in his School of Athens ; which your connois- 
seurship knows is so exquisitely imagined, that even 
the particular manner of the reasoning of Socrates is 
expressed by it, — for he holds the fore-finger of his 
left hand between the fore-finger and the thumb of 
his right ; and seems as if he was saying to the liber- 
tine he is reclaiming, — * You grant me this, — and 
this : and this, and this, I don't ask of you ; — ^they 
follow of themselves in course.' 

So stood my father, holding fast his fore-finger be- 
twixt his finger and his thumb, and reasoning with my 
uncle Toby as he sat in his old fringed chair, valanced 
around with party-coloured worsted bobs.— O Gar- 
rick ! — what a rich scene of this would thy exquisite 
powers make ! and how gladly would I write such 
another to avail myself of tby immortality, and secure 
my own behind it ! 



CHAPTER XCIV. 



Though man is of all others the most curious vehicle, 
said my father; yet, at the same time, 'tis of so slight 
a frame, and so totteringly put together, that the sudden 
jerks and hard jostlings it unavoidably meets with in 
this rugged journey, would overset and tear it to pieces 
a dozen times a day, — was it not, brother Toby, that 

there is a secret spring within us. Which spring, 

said my uncle Toby, I take to be religion. Will 

that set my cbild*s nose on ? cried my father, letting 

go his finger, and striking one hand against the other. 

It makes every thing straight for us, answered my 

uncle Toby. -Figuratively speaking, dear Toby, it 

may, for aught I know, said my father ; but the spring 
I am speaking of, is that great and elastic power within 
us of counterbalancing evil ; which, like a secret spring 
in a well-ordered machine, though it can't prevent the 
shock, — at least, it imposes upon our sense of it. 
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. Now, my deaf brother, sdid iny father, replacing 
his fore-finger as he was coming closer to the point, — 
had my child arrived safe into the world, unmartyred 
in that precious part of him, — fanciful and extravagant 
as I may appear to the world in my opinion of Chris- 
tian names, and of that magic bias which good or bad 
names irresistibly impress upon our characters and 
conducts, — Heaven is witness, that in the warmest 
transports of my wishes for the prosperity of my child, 
I never once wished to crown his head with more glory 
and honour than what Georsre or £dward would have 
spn»d round it. ^ 

But, alas ! continued my father, as the greatest evil 
has befallen him, — I must counteract and undo it with 
the greatest good. 

He shall be christened Trismegistus, brother. 
, I wish it may answer, — ^replied my uncle Toby, 
rising up. 



CHAPTER XCV. 



■ What a chapter of chances, said my father, turning 
himself about upon the first landing, as he and my 
uncle Toby were going down stairs; — what a long 
chapter of chances do the events of this world lay open 
to us 1 Take pen and ink in hand, brother Toby, and 

calculate it fairly. 1 know mo more of calculation 

than this ballustrade, said my uncle Toby (striking short 
of it with his crutch, and hitting my father a desperate 
blow souse upon his shin-bone), — 'Twas a hundred to 

one, cried my uncle Toby. 1 thought, quoth my 

father (rubbing his shin), you had known nothing of 

calculations, brother Toby. *Twas a mere chance, 

said my uncle Toby.- Then it adds one to the 
chapter, replied my father. 

The double success of my father's repartees tickled 
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off the paio of his shin at once : — ^it was well it so fell 
out— -(chance ! again) — or the world to this day had 
never known the subject of my father's calculation ; — 
to guess it» — ^there was no chance. — What a lucky 
chapter of chances has this turned out! for it has 
Saved me the trouble of writing one express; and in 
truth I have enough already upon my bands without 
it. — Have not I promised the world a chapter of 
knots ? two chapters upon the right and the wrong end 
of a woman? a chapter upon whiskers? a chapter 
upon wishes? — a chapter of noses? — No; I have 
done that : — a chapter upon my uncle Toby's modesty ? 
to say nothing of a chapter upon chapters, which I 
will hnish before I sleep. — By my great grandfather's 
whiskers, I shall never get half of 'em through this 
year. 

Take pen and ink in hand, and calculate it fairly, 
brother Toby, said my father ; and it will tarn out a 
million to one, that of all the parts of the body, the 
edge of the forceps should have the ill-luck just to fall 
upon and break down that one part, which should 
break down the fortunes of our house with it. 

It might have been worse, replied my uncle Toby. 

« 1 don't comprehend, said my father. Suppose 

the hip had presented, replied my uncle Toby, as Dr. 
Slop foreboded ? 

My father reflected half a minute ; — ^looked down, 
touched the middle of his forehead slightly with his 
finger. 

— True, said he. 



CHAPTER XCVI. 



Is it not a shame to make two chapters of what 
passed in going down one pair of stairs? for we are 
got ho farther yet than to the first landing, and there 
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are fifteen more steps down to the bottom ; and, for 
aught I know, as my father and my nncle Toby are in 
a talking humour, there may be as many chapters as 
p steps. Let that be as it will, sir, I can no more help 
I it than my destiny. — A sudden impulse comes across 
I me: — drop the curtain, Shandy: — I drop it. — Strike 
I a line here across the paper, Tristram : — I strike it, — 
^and hey for a new chapter. 

The deuce of any other rule have I to govern my- 
self by in this affair ; — and if I had one, — as I do all 
things but of all rule, — I would twist it and tear it to 

(pieces, and throw it into the fire when I had done. — 
Am I warm? I am, and the cause demands it: — a 
pretty story ! is a man to follow rules, — or rules to 
follow him ? 

Now this, you must know, being my chapter upon 
chapters, which I promised to write before I went to 
sleep, I thought it meet to ease my conscience entirely 
before I laid down, by telling the world all I knew 
about the matter at once. Is not this ten times better 
than to set 9ut dogmatically with a sententious parade 
' of wisdom, and telling the world a story of a roasted 
horse? — that chapters relieve the mind, — ^that they 
assist,-— or impose upon the imagination, — and that in 
a work of this dramatic cast they are as necessary as 
the shifting of scenes, — with fifty other cold conceits, 
enough to extinguish the fire which roasted him ! O ! 
but to understand this, which is a puff at the fire of 
Diana's temple, — you must read Longinus: — read 
away : — if you are not a jot the wiser by reading him 
the first time over, — never fear, — read him again. — 
Avicenna and Licetus read Aristotle's Metaphysics 
forty times through a-piece, and never understood a 
nngle word ! — But mark the consequence, — Avicenna 
turned out a desperate writer at all kinds of writing ; 
— for he wrote books de omni scribili ; and for Licetus 
(Fortunio)y — though all the world knows he was born 
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^foetuM,^ of DO more tbao five ioches and a half ih 
lengthy yet he grew to that astoDishing height in lite- 
rature, as to write a book with a title as long as him- 
self. The learned know I mean his GonopgyckoMtkro* 
pologia, upon the Origin of the Human Soul. 

So much for my chapter upon chapters, which I 
hold to be the best chapter in my whole work ; and^ 
take my word, whoever reads it, is full as well em- 
ployed as in picking straws; 



CHAPTER XCVII. 



We shall bring all things to rights, said my father^ 
setting his foot upon the first step from the landing. — 
This Trismegistus, continued my father, drawing his 



main; 




* Ce foetus n'^toit pas plus grand que la paume dela 
mais son pere I'ayant examine en quality de m^decin, et ay ant 
trouY^ que c'6toit quelque chose de plus qu'un embryon, le fit 
transporter tout vivant a Rapallo, ou il le fit voir a Jerdme Bardi 
et a d'autres m^decins du lieu. On trouva qu'il ne lui manquoit 

de 

d« 

quo 

celui, dont on se sert pour faire ^clorre les poulets en Egypte. II 
instruisit une nourisse de tout ce qu'elle avoit a faire, et ayant 
fait mettre son fils dans nn four proprement accommod^, il r^usslt 
fi^ r^leyer et a lui faire prendre ses accroissemens n^cesaaires, par 
runiformit^ d'une chaleur ^trangere mesur6e ezactement snr les 
degr^s d'un tbermometre, ou d'un autre instrument 6quiyiilent« 
(Vide Mich. Giustinian, ne gli Scritt. Liguri a Cart. S^. 488.) 

On auroit toujours 6t4 tres satisfait de 1 industrie d'un pere si 
experiments dans I'art de la generation, quand il n'auroit pfi pro^- 
longer la vie tl son fils que pour quelques mois, ou pour pea 
d'annSes. 

Mais quand on se reprSsente quel'enfant a Te9u pres de quatre* 
vingts ans, et qu*il a compost qnatre-vingts ouvrages difierentes 
tous fruits d'une longue lecture— il faut conrenir que tout ce qui 
est incroyable n'est pas toujours faux, et que la Vraisemblance 
n'est pas toujours du cdt6 de la VSrite. 

II n'avoit oue dix neuf ans lorsqu'il composa Gonopsychtn- 
thropolona, ae Origine Anims Humans. 

(Les £nfans ceiebres, rey^s et corriges par M. de la Monnoye, 
de TAcademie Fran^oise.) 
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leg back, and turning to my uncle Toby, — ^was the 
greatest, Toby, of all earthly beings; — he was the 
greatest king, — the greatest lawgiver, — the greatest 
|>hilosopher, — and the greatest priest; and engi- 
neer, — said my uncle Toby. 
In course, said my father. 



CHAPTER XCVIIL 



— And how does your mistress? cried my father, 
taking the same step over again from the landing, and 
calling to Susannah, whom he saw passing by the foot 
of the stairs with a huge pincushion in her hand, — 

How does your mistress ? As well, said Susannah, 

tripping by, but without looking up, as can be ex- 
pected. What a fool am I ! said my father, draw- 
ing his leg back again : — let things be as they will, 
brother Toby, 'tis ever the precise answer. — And how 

is the child, pray? No answer. — And where is Dr. 

Slop ? added my father, raising his voice aloud, and 
looking over the ballustrades. — Susannah was out of 
hearing. 

- Of all the riddles of a married life, said my father, 
crossing the landing, in order to set his back against 
the wall whilst he propounded it to my uncle Toby, — 
t>f all the puzzling riddles, said he, in the marriage 
state, — of which, you may trust me, brother Toby, 
there are more asses' loads than all Job's stock of asses 
could have carried, — there is not one that has more in- 
tricacies in it than this : — that from the very moment 
the mistress of the house is brought to bed, every fe- 
male in it, from my lady's gentlewoman down to the 
cinder-wench, becomes an inch taller for it; and gives 
herself more airs lipon that single inch, than all her 
other inches put together. 

I think rather^ replied my uncle Toby, that 'tis we 
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who sink an inch lower.-— If I meet bat a woman with 
child, — I do it. — Tis a heavy tax upon that half of 
our fellow-creatures, brother Shandy, said my uncle 
Toby. — 'Tis a piteous burden upon 'em, continued he, 

shaking his head. ^Yes, yes, 'tis a painful thing,— .- 

said my father, shaking his head too : — but certainly, 
since shaking of heads came into fashion, never did 
two heads shake together, in concert, from two such 
different springs. 

DeucetakeJ ®™ all,— said my uncle Toby and my 
iiEtther ; each to himself. 



CHAPTER XCIX. 



Holla ! — you, chairman ! — ^here's sixpence : — do 
step into that bookseller's shop, and call me a day-tall 
critic. I am very willing to give any one of 'em a 
crown to help me with his tackling, to get my father 
and my uncle Toby off the stairs, and to put them to 
bed. 

— ^'Tis even high time; for, except a short nap, 
which they both got whilst Trim was boring the jack- 
boots, — and which, by the bye, did my father no sort 
of good, upon the score of the bad hinge, — they have 
not else shut their eyes since nine hours before the 
time that Doctor Slop was led into the back-parlonr 
in that dirty pickle by Obadiah. 

Was every day of my life to be as busy a day as 

this, — and to take up Truce ! 

■ I will not finish that sentence till I have made an 
observation upon the strange state of affairs between 
the reader and myself, just as things stand at present : 
-T-an observation never applicable before to any one 
biographical writer since the creation of the world, 
but to myself; —and, I believe, will never hold good 
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to any other, until its final destruction : — and, there- 
fore, for the yery novelty of it alone, it must be worth 
your worship's attending to. 

I am this month one whole year older than I was 
this time twelvemonth ; and having got, as you per- 
ceive, almost into the middle of my third volume,^ — 
and no farther than to my first day's life, — 'tis demon- 
strative that I have 364 days more life to write just 
now, than when I first set out ; so that, instead of ad- 
vancing, as a common writer, in my work with what 
I have been doing at it; — on the contrary, I am just 
thrown so many volumes back.— Was every day of 
Imy life to be as busy a day as this, — And why not ? — 
and the transactions and opinions of it to take up as 
much description, — and for what reason should they 
be cut short?- as at this rate I should just live 304 
times faster than I should write, — it must follow, an* 
please your worships, that the more I write, the more 
1 shall have to write, — and, consequently, the more 
your worships read, the more your worships will have 
to read. 

Will this be good for your worships' eyes ? 

It will do well for mine ; and, was it not that my 
Opinions will be the death of me, I perceive I shall 
Jead a fine life of it out of this self-same Life of mine ; 
or, in other \^ords, shall lead a couple of bne lives to* 
gether. 

As for the proposal of twelve volumes a year, or a 
volume a month, it no way alters my prospect : — write 
as I will, and rush as I may into the middle of things^ 
as Horace advises, — I shall never overtake myself, 
whipped and driven to the last pinch. At the worst* 
I shall have one day the start of my pen, — ^and one 
day is enough for two volumes; — ^and two volumes 
will be enough for one year. — 

Heaven prosper the manufacturers of paper unde^ 

> According to the original editions. 
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this propitious reigo, which is now opened to us! — as 
I trust its providence will prosper every thing else in 
it that is taken in hand. 

As for the propagation of geese, — I gire myself no 
concern, — Nature is all-bountiful ; — I shall never want 
-tools to work with. 

' — So then, friend, you have got my father and my 
uiicle Toby off the stairs, and seen them to bed ? — 
And how did you manage it ? — You dropped a curtain 
at the stair-foot. — I thought you had no other way for 
it. — Here's a crown for your trouble. 



CHAPTER C. 



— ^Then reach my breeches off the chair, said my 

father to Susannah. There is not a moment's 

time to dress you, sir, cried Susannah, — the child is as 

black in the face as my As your what? said my 

father ; for like all orators, he was a dear searcher into 

comparisons. Bless me, sir, said Susannah, the 

child's in a fit. And where's Mr. Yorick ? 

Never where he should be, said Susannah ; — but his 
curate's in the dressing-room, with the child upon his 
arm, waiting for the name : — and my mistress bid me 
run as fast as I could, to know, as Captain Shandy is 
the godfather, whether it should not be called after 
him? 

Were one sure, said my father to himself, scratch- 
ing his eye-brow, that the child was expiring, one 
might as well compliment my brother Toby as not ; — 
and it would be a pity, in such a case, to throw away 
so great a name as Trismegistus upon him : — ^but he 
may recover. 

No, no, — said my father to Susannah, — I'll get up, 

-There is no time, cried Susannah ; the child's as 

black as my shoe. ^Trismegistus, said my father. — 

But stay, — thou art a leaky vessel^ Susannah, added 
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iay fatber : canst thou carry Trismegistus in thy head 

the length of the gallery without scattering ? Can 

I ? cried Susannah, shutting the door in a huff. If 

she can, I'll be shot> said my father, bouncing out of 
bed in the dark, and groping for his breeches. 

Susannah ran with all speed along the gallery. 

My father made all possible speed to find his 
breeches. 

Susannah got the start, and kept it. — 'Tis Tris— 

something, cried Susannah. ^There is no Christian 

name in the world, said the curate, beginning with 

Tris — , but Tristram. ^Then 'tis Tristram- gistus, 

quoth Susannah. 

There is no gistus to it, noodle ! — 'tis my own 

name, replied the curate, dipping his hand, as he 
spoke, into the basin ; Tristram ! said he, &c. Sec. 
&c, &c. : — so Tristram was I called, and Tristram 
shall I be to the day of my death. 

My father followed Susannah, with his night-gown 
across his arm, with nothing more than his breeches 
on, fastened, through haste, with but a single button ; 
and that button, through haste, thrust only half into 
the button-hole. 

She has not forgot the name ? cried my father, 

half-opening the door. No, no, said the curate, 

with a tone of intelligence. And the child is bet- 
ter, cried Susannah. And how does your mistress ? 

As well, said Susannah, as can be expected. 

Pish ! said my father, the button of his breeches slip- 
ping out of the button-hole ; — so that whether the in- 
terjection was levelled at Susannah, or the button- 
hole ; — whether Pish was an interjection of contempt, 
or an interjection of modesty, is a doubt ; and must be 
a doubt till I shall have time to write the three fol- 
lowing favourite chapters; that is, My chapter of 
chambermaids, my chapter of pishes, and my chapter of 
button-holes. 

All the light I am able to give the reader at pre- 
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sent is this; that the moment my father cried Pish ! 
he whisked himself about, — ^and with his breeches held 
up by one hand, and his night-gown thrown across the 
arm of the other, he returned along the gallery to bed^ 
something slower than he came. 



CHAPTER CI. 



I wish I could write a chapter upon sleep. 

A fitter occasion could never have presented itself, 
than what this moment offers, when all the curtains of 
the family are drawn, — the candles put out, — ^and no 
creature's eyes are open but a single one, — ^for the other 
has been shut these twenty years, — of my mother's 
nurse. 

It is a fine subject. 

And yet, as fine as it is, I would undertake to 
write a dozen chapters upon button-holes, both 
quicker and with more fame than a single chapter 
upon this. , 

(Button-holes ! there is something lively in the very 
idea of 'em ; — and trust me, when I get amongst 'em, 
— you gentry with great beards, look as grave as yuu 
wiil, — I'll make merry work with my button-holes. — 
I shall have 'em all to myself, — 'tis a maiden sub- 
ject, — I shall run foul of no man's wisdom or fine 
sayings in it. 

But for sleep, — I know I shall make nothing of it 
before I begin : — I am no dab at your fine sayings, in 
the first place ; — and in the next, I cannot for my 
soul set a grave face upon a bad matter, and tell the 
world, — 'tis the refuge of the unfortunate, — the en- 
franchisement of the prisoner, — the downy lap of the 
hopeless, the weary, and the broken-hearted ; nor 
could I set out with a lie in my mouth, by affirming, 
that of all the soft and delicious functions of our na* 
ture, by which the great Author of it, in his bounty, 
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lias been pleased to recompense the sufferings where- 
with his justice and his good pleasure has wearied us, 
that this is the chiefest (I know pleasures worth ten of 
it) ;— r-or what a happipess it is to a man, when the 
anxieties and passions of the day are over, and he lies 
down upon his back, that his soul shall be so seated 
"within him, that whichever way she turns her eyes, 
the heavens shall look calm and sweet above her, — no 
desire, — nor fear, — nor doubt that troubles the air ; nor 
any difficulty, past, present, or to come, that the ima- 
gination may not pass over without offence, in that 
sweet secession. 

' God's blessing,' said Sancho Panca, * be upon the ^ 
man who first invented this self-same thing called \ 

sleep : — it covers a man all over like a cloak.' 

l^ovr there is more to me in this, and it speaks warmer 
to my heart and affecti6ns, than all the dissertations . 
squeezed out of the heads of the learned together upon j 
the subject. — ^ 

— Not that I altogether disapprove of what Mon- 
taigne advances upon it; — 'tis admirable in its way: 
— (I qubte by memory). 

The world enjoys other pleasures, says he, as they 
do that of sleep, without tasting or feeling it as it slips 
and passes by. — We should study and ruminate upon 
it, in order to render proper thanks to him who grants 
it to us. For this end, I cause myself to be dis- 
turbed in my sleep, that I may the better and more 

sensibly relish it : and yet I see few, says he again, 

who live with less sleep, when need requires: my 
body is capable of a firm, but not of a violent and 
sudden agitation, — I evade of late all violent exercises, 
— I am never weary with walking, — but, from my 
■ youth, I never liked to ride upon pavements. I love 

to lie hard and alone, and even without my wife. 

This last word may stagger the faith of the world ; — •' 
but remember, ' La Vraisemblance' (as Bayle says in 
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tlie affair of Lioeti) .' a'esi pas toojoms do o6t^ de la 
Yerite.* — And so Bach for sleep. 



CHAPTER Cn. 



If my wife will bot yenture him, — brother Toby, 
Trismegistus shall be dressed and brooght down to us, 
whilst you and I are getting our breakfast together. 

Go, tell Susannah, Obadiah, to step here. 

She is run up stairs, answered Obadiah, this very in- 
stant, sobbing and crying, and wringing her hands as 
if her heart would break. 

We shall have a rare month of it, said my father, 
turning his head from Obadiah, and looking wistfully 
in my uncle Toby's face for some time, — we shall have 
a devilish month of it, brother Toby, said my father, 
setting bis arms a-kimbo, and shaking his head ; fire, 
water, women, wind, — brother Toby! — Tis some 
misfortune, quoth my uncle Toby.^— ^That it is, cried 
my father, — to have so many jarring elements break- 
ing loose, and riding triumph in every comer of a 
gentleman's house. — Little boots it to the peace of a 
family, brother Toby, that you and I possess our- 
selves, and sit here silent and unmoved, — whilst such 
a storm is whistling over our heads. — 

And what*s the matter, Susannah? They have 

called the child Tristram;— and my mistress is just 
got out of an hysteric fit about it. — :— No ! — 'tis not 
my fault, said Susannah, — I told him it was Tristram- 
gistus. 

Make tea for yourself, brother Toby, said my 

father, taking down his hat; — but how different from 
the sallies and agitations of voice and members which 
a common reader would imagine I 

— For he spake in the sweetest modulation, — and 
took down his hat with the genteelest movement of 
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limbs that ever affliction harmoDized and attuned to« 
gether. 

Go to the bowliog-green for Corporal Trim, 

said my uncle Toby, speaking to Obadiah, as soon as 
my father left the room. 



CHAPTER cm. 



When the misfortune of my Nose fell so heavily 
upon my father^s head, — the reader remembers that he 
walked instantly up stairs, and cast himself down upon 
his bed ; and from hence, unless he has a great insight 
into human nature, he will be apt to expect a rotation 
of the same ascending and descending movements from 
him, upon this misfortune of my Name. — ^No. 

The different weight, dear sir, — nay, even the dif- 
ferent package of two vexations of the same weight, — 
makes a very wide difference in our manners of bear- 
ing and getting through with them. — It is not half an 
hour ago, when (in the great hurry and precipitation 
of a poor devil's writing for daily breaa) I threw a 
fair sheet, which I had just finished, and carefully 
wrote out, slap into the fire, instead of the foul one. 

Instantly I snatched off my wig, and threw it per- 
pendicularly, with all imaginable violence, up to the 
top of the room : — indeed I caught it as it fell ; — but 
there was an end of the matter; nor do I think any 
thing else in Nature would have given such immediate 
ease. She, dear^goddess, by an instantaneous impulse^, 
in all provoking cases, determines us to a sally of this 
or 'that member ,-r-or else she thrusts us into this or 
that place, or posture of body, we know not why :•— r 
but mark, madam, we live amongst riddles and mys«* 
L teries : — the most obvious things which come in our 
way have dark sides, which the quickest sight cannot 
penetrate into,: and even the clearest and most ex'- 
alted understandings amongst us find ourselves puzzled 
VOL. I, s 



r 
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and at a loss in almost every cranny of Nature^s 
works : so that this, Hke a thousand other things, falls 
out for us in a way, which, though we cannot reason 
upon it, yet we find the good of it, may it please your 
reverences and your worships, — and that's enough 
for us. 

Now, my father could not lie down with this afflic- 
tion for his life, — nor could he carry it up stairs like 
the other : — he walked composedly out with it to the 
fish-pond. 

Had my father leaned his head upon his hand, and 
reasoned an hour which way to have gone, — Reason, 
.with all her force, could not have, directed him to any 
thing like it: there is something, sir, in fish-ponds; — 
Jbut what it is, I leave to system-huilders and fish- 
pond-diggers betwixt 'em to find out; — ^but there is 
something, under the first disorderly transport of the 
humours, so unaccountably becalming in an orderly 
and a sober walk towards one of them, that I have 
often wondered that neither Pythagoras, nor Plato, 
nor Solon, nor Lycurgus, nor Mahomet, nor any one 
of your noted lawgivers, ever gave order about them. 



CHAPTER CIV. 



Your honour, said Trim, shutting the parlour-door 
before he began to speak, has heard, I imagine, of 

this unlucky accident. -O yes. Trim, said my uncle 

Toby, and it gives me great concern. 1 am heartily 

concerned too ; but I hope your honour, replied Trim, 
will do me the justice to believe, that it was not in 

the least owing to me. To thee. Trim? — cried 

my uncle Toby, looking kindly in his face : — 'twas 

Susannah's and the curate's folly betwixt them. 

What business could they have together, an' please 

your honour, in the garden ? In the gallery thou 

meanest, replied my uncle Toby. 



/^ i^„^t^^ p/f- //f.j A-y^u -A^u 
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Trim found he was upon a wrong scent, and stop- 
ped short with a low bow. ^Two misfortunes, quoth 

the Corporal to himself^ are twice as many at least as 
.are needful to be talked over at one time; — the mis- 
chief the cow has done in breaking into the fortifica- 
tions, may be told his honour hereafter.- ^Trim's 

casuistry and address, under the cover of his low bow, 
prevented all suspicion in my uncle Toby ; so he went 
on with, what he had to say to Trim as follows : 

For my own part, Trim, though I can see little 

or no difference betwixt my nephew's . being called 
Tristram or Trismegistus ; — yet as the thing sits so 
near my brother's heart. Trim :^-T would freely have 
given a hundred pounds rather than it should have 

happened. A hundred pounds, an' please your 

honour ! replied Trim : — I would not give a cherry- 
stone to boot. Nor would I, Trim, upon my own 

account, quoth my uncle Toby; — ^but my brother, 
whom there is no arguing with in this case, — main- 
tains that a great deal more depends. Trim, upon 
Christian names than what ignorant people imagine ; 
— for he says there never was a great or heroic action 
performed, since the world began, by one called Tris- 
.tram. — Nay, he will have it, Trim, that a man can 

neither be learned, nor wise, nor brave. 'Tis all 

fancy an' please your honour: — I fought just as well, 
replied the Corporal, when the regiment called me 

Trim ; as when they called me James Butler. And 

for my own part, said my uncle Toby, though I should 
blush to boast of myself. Trim ; — yet, had my name 
been Alexander, I could have done no more at Na- 

mur than my duty. Bless your honour! cried 

Trim, advancing three steps as he spoke ; does a man 
think of his Christian name when ha goes upon the 

.attack ? Or when he stands in the trench. Trim ? 

cried my uncle Toby, looking firm. Or when he 

enters a breach ? said Trim« pushing in between two 
chairs. — r-Or forces the lines ? cried my unde^ rising 
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up, and pushing his crutch like a pike. Or facing 

a platoon ? criMl Trim, presenting his stick like a fire- 
lock. ^Or when he marches up the glacis ? cried 

my uncle Tohy, looking warm and setting his foot 
upon his stool.— ^ — 



CHAPTEK CV. 



My father was returned from his walk to the fish- 
pond, — ^and opened the parlour-door in the Very height 
of the attack, just as my uncle Tohy was marching up 
the glacis. — ^Trim recovered his arms. — Never was my 
uncle Toby caught in riding at such a desperate rate 
in his life ! Alas I my uncle Toby ! had not a weigh- 
tier matter called forth all the ready eloquence of my 
father, — ^how hadst thou then, and thy poor hobby- 
hone too, been insulted ! 

My father hung up his hat with the same air be took 
it down ; and, after giving a slight look at the disorder 
of the room, he took bold of one of the chairs which 
had formed the Corporal's breach ; and placing it over- 
against my uncle Toby^ he sat down in it; and, as 
soon as the tea-things were taken away, and the door 
shut, he broke out into a lamentation as follows : 

MY father's lamentation. 

It is in vain longer, said my father, addressing him- 
self as much to Ernulphus's curse, which was laid 
upon the cornet of the chimney-piece, — as to my. uncle 
Toby, who sat under it : — it is in vain longer, said my 
father, in the most querulous monotony imaginable, to 
struggle as I have done against this most uncomfort- 
able of human persuasions. — I see it plainly, that either 
for my own sins, brother Toby, or the sins and follies 
of the Shandy family, Heaven has thought fit to draw 
forth the heaviest of its artillery against me ; and that 
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the prosperity of my child is the point upon which the 
whole force of it is directed to play. — Such a thing 
would batter the whole universe about our ears, bro» 
ther Shandy, said my uncle Toby, if it was so. 
Unhappy Tristram I child of wrath ! child of decrepi- 
tude ! interruption ! mistake ! and discontent ! What 
one misfortune or disaster in the book of embryotic 
evils, that could unmecbanize thy frame, or entangle 
thy filaments, which has not fallen upon thy head, or 
ever thou camest into the world I — what evils in thy 
passage into it! — what evils since! — Produced into 
being, in the decline of thy father's days,~*-when the 
powers of his imagination and of his body were wax* 
iflg feeble, — when radical heat and radical moisture, 
the elements which should have tempered thine, were 
drying up ; and nothing left to found thy stamina in^ 
but negations I — 'Tis pitiful, brother Toby, at the best, 
and called out for all the little helps that care and at* 
tention on both sides could give it. — But how were w^ 
defeated ! You know the event, brother Toby ! — 'tis 
too melancholy a one to be repeated now, — when the 
few animal spirits I was worth in the world, and with 
which memory, fancy, and quick parts should have 
been conveyed, — were all dispersed, confused, con- 
founded, scattered, and sent to the devil ! — 

Here then was the time to have put a stop to this 
persecution against him, — and tried an experiment at 
least, whether calmness and serenity of mind in your 
sister, with a due attention, brother Toby, to her 
evacuations and repletions; — and the rest of her non- 
naturals, might not, in the course of nine months* gesta- 
tion, have set all things to rights.-^My child was be- 
reft of these ! — What a teasing life did she lead herself, 
and, consequently, her foetus too, with that nonsensical 

anxiety of hers about lying-in in town ! 1 thought 

my sister submitted with the greatest patience, replied 
my uncle Toby; — I never heard her utter one fretful 
word about it. 'She fumed inwardly, cried my 
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father; and that, let me tell you, brother, was ten 
times worse for the child : — and then, what battles did 
she fight with me ! and what perpetual storms about 

the midwife ! ^There she gave vent, said my uncle 

Toby. Vent? cried my father, looking up. 

But what was all this, my dear Toby, to the injuries 
done us by my child's coming head foremost into the 
world, when all I wished, in this general wreck of his 
frame, was to have saved this little casket unbroke, 
unrifled! — 

With all my precautions, how was my system turned 
topsy-turvy in the womb with my child ! his head ex- 
posed to the hand of violence, and a pressure of 470 
pounds avoirdupois weight acting so perpendicularly 
upon its apex, — that at this hour, 'tis ninety per cent, 
insurance, that the fine net-work of the intellectual 
web be not rent and torn to a thousand tatters. 

Still we could have done! — Fool, coxcomb, 

puppy, — give him but a nose; — Cripple, dwarf, drivel- 
ler, goosecap, — (shape him as you will) the door of 
fortune stands open. O Licetus ! Licetus ! had I been 
blessed with a foetus five inches long and a half, like 
thee, — Fate might have done her worst. 

Still, brother Toby, there was one cast of the die 
left for our child, after all : — O Tristram ! Tristram ! 
Tristram ! 

We will send for Mr. Yorick, said my uncle Toby. 

You may send for whom you will, replied my 

father. 



CHAPTER CVI. 



What a rate have I gone on at, curvetting and 
frisking it away, two up and two down, for three vo- 
lumes^ together, without looking once behind, or even 
on one side of me, to see whom I trod upon ! — 1*11 

^ According to the original editions. 
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tread upon no one, — quoth I to myself, when I mount- 
ed ; — I'll take a good rattling gallop; but I'll not 
hurt the poorest jack-ass upon the road. — So off I set, 
— up one lane, — down another, — through this turn- 
pike, — oyer that, as if the arch-jockey of jockeys had 
got behind me. 

Now, ride at this rate with what good intention and 
resolution you may, — 'tis a million to one you'll do 
some one a mischief, if not yourself. — He's flung, — 
he's off, — he's lost his seat, — he's down, — ^he'll break 
his neck ! — ^see ! if he has not galloped full among 
the scaffolding of the undertaking critics ! — ^he'U knock 
his brains out against some of their posts! — he's 
bounced out! — look, — he's now riding like a mad-cap 
full tilt through a whole crowd of painters,' fiddlers, 
poets, biographers, physicians, lawyers, logicians, 
players, schoolmen, churchmen, statesmen, soldiers, 
casuists, connoisseurs, prelates, popes, and engineers. 
— Don't fear, said I. — I'll not hurt the poorest jack- 
ass upon the king's highway. But your horse 

throws dirt : see, you've splashed a bishop ! — I hope 
in God, 'twas only Ernulphus, said I. — But you have 
squirted full in the faces of Mess. Le Moyne, De 
Romigny, and De Marcilly, doctors of the Sorbonne. 
— ^That was last year, replied I. — But you have trod 
this moment upon a king. — Kings have bad times on't, 
said I, to be trod upon by such people as me. 
You have done it, replied my accuser.^ 
I deny it, quoth I, and so have got off, and here am 
I standing with my bridle in one hand, and with my 

cap in the other, to tell my story. And what is it? 

You shall hear in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER CVII. 



As Francis the First, of France, was one winterly 
night warming himself over the embers of a wood-fire. 
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and talking with his first minister of sundry things for 
the good of the state,^ — It would not be amiss, said 
the king, stirring up the embers with his cane, if this 
good understanding betwixt oorseives and Switzerland 
was a little strengthened. ^There b no end, sire, re- 
plied the minister, in giving money to these people; — 

they would swallow up the treasury of France. 

Pooh ! pooh ! answered the king ; — there are more ways, 
Mons. le Premier, of bribing states, besides that of 
giving money ; — I'll pay Switzerland the honour of 
standing godfather for my next child. Your ma- 
jesty, said the minister, in so doing, would have all 
the grammarians in Europe upon your back ; — Switzer- 
land, as a republic, being a female, can in no con- 
struction be godfather. She may be godmother^ 

replied Francis, hastily; — so, announce my inten- 
tions by a courier to-morrow morning. 

I am astonished, said Francis the First (that day 
fortnight), speaking to his minister as he entered the 
closet, that we have had no answer from Switzerland. 

•*■ Sire, I wait upon you this moment, said Mons. 

le Premier, to lay before you my despatches upon that 

business.—^ — ^They take it kindly ? said the king. 

They do, sire, replied the minister; and have the 
highest sense of the honour your majesty has done 
them;^ — but the republic, as godmother, claims her 
right, in this case, of naming the child. 

In all reason, quoth the king; — she will christen 
him Francis, or Henry, or Louis, or some other name 
that she knows will be agreeable to us. Your ma- 
jesty is deceived, replied the minister ; — I have this 
hour received a despatch from our resident, with the 
determination of the republic on that point also. — And 
what name has the republic fixed upon for the Dau- 
phin ? Shadrach, Meshech, Abednego, replied the 

minister. By Saint Peter's girdle, I will have no- 

^ Vide Menagiana, Vol. I, 
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thing to do with the Swiss, cried Francb the First, 
pulling up his breeches, and walking hastily across 
the floor. 

Your majesty, replied the minister calmly, cannot 
bring yourself off. « 

We'll pay them in money, — said the king. 

Sire, there are not sixty thousand crowns in the 

treasury, answered the minister. I'll pawn the best 

jewel in my crown, quoth Francis the First. 

Your honour stands pawned already in this matter, 
answered Monsieur le Premier. 

Then, Mons. le Premier, said the king, by we'll 

go to war with 'em. 



CHAPTER CVIII. 



Albeit, gentle reader, I have lusted earnestly, and 
endeavoured carefully (according to the measure of 
such a slender skill as God has vouchsafed me, and as 
convenient leisure from other occasions of needful profit 
and healthful pastime have permitted) that these little 
books, which I here put into thy hands, might stand 
instead of many bigger books, — yet have I carried 
myself towards thee in such fanciful guise of careless 
disport, that right sore am I ashamed now to entreat 
thy lenity seriously, — in beseeching thee to believe it 
of me, that, in the story of my father and his Christian 
names, — I have no thoughts of treading upoii Francis 
the First, — nor, in the affair of the nose, — upon Fran- 
cis the Ninth, — nor, in the character of my uncle 
Toby, of characterizing the militating spirits of my 
country; — the wound upon his groin is a wound to 
every comparisou of that kind ; — nor by Trim, — that 
I meant the Duke of Ormond ; — or that my book is 
wrote against predestination, or free will, or taxes; — 
if 'tis wrote against any thing, — 'tis wrote, an' please 
your worships, against the spleen ! in order, by a more 
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frequent and a more convulsive elevation and depres- 
sion of the diaphragm, and the succussations of the 
intercostal and abdominal muscles in laughter, to drive 
the gall and other bitter juices from the gall-bladder, 
liver, and sweet- bread of his majesty's subjects, with 
all the inimicitious passions which belong to them, 
down into their duodenums. 



CHAPTER CIX. 



— But can the thing be undone, Yorick ? said my 
father ; — for in my opinion, continued he, it cannot. 

I am a vile canonist, replied Yorick ; but of all 

evils, holding suspense to be the most tormenting, we 
shall at least know the worst of this matter. — I hate 

these great dinners, said my father. The size of the 

dinner is not the point, answered Yorick ; — we want, 
Mr. Shandy, to dive into the bottom of this doubt, 
whether the name can be changed or not ; — and as the 
beards of so many commissaries, officials, advocates, 
proctors, registers, and of the most eminent of our 
school divines, and others, are all to meet in the mid- 
dle of one table, and Didius has so pressingly invited 
you, — ^who, in your distress, would miss such an occa- 
sion ? All that is requisite, continued Yorick, is to 
apprise Didius, and let him manage a conversation 
after dinner so as to introduce the subject. — Then my 
brother Toby, cried my father, clapping his two hands 
together, shall go with us. 

Let my old tie-wig, quoth my uncle Toby, 

and my laced regimentals, be hung to the fire all 
night. Trim. ^ 



1 A chasm of ten pages is here made in the original edition. 
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CHAPTER CXI. 

No doubt, sir, — ^tbere is a whole chapter want-' 

ing here, — and a chasm of ten pages made in the book 
by it; — ^but the bookbinder is neither a fool, nor a 
knave, nor a puppy, — nor is the book a jot more im^ 
perfect (at least upon that score); — ^but, on the con* 
trary, the book is more perfect and complete by want- 
ing the chapter, than having it, as I shall demonstrate 
to your reverences in this manner. — I question first, by 
the bye, whether the same experiment might not be 
made as successfully upon sundry other chapters; — 
but there is no end, an' please your reverences, in try- 
ing experiments upon chapters, — we have had enough 
of it ; — so there's an end of that matter. 

But before I begin my demonstration, let me only 
tell you, that the chapter which I have torn out, and 
which otherwise you would all have been reading just 
now instead of this, — was the description of my father 's, 
my uncle Toby s. Trim's, and Obadiah's setting out 
and journeying to the visitation at **•*, 
. We'll go in the coach, said my father.— Prithee, 
have the arms been altered, Obadtah ? — It would have 
made my story much better to have begun with telling 
you, that at the time my mother's arms were added to 
the Shandy's, when the coach was repainted upon my 
father's marriage, it had so fallen out, that the coach- 
painter, whether by performing all his works with the 
left baud, like Turpilius the Roman, or Hans Holbein 
of Basil, — or whether 'twas more from the blunder of 
his head than hand, — or whether, lastly, it was from 
the sinister turn which every thing relating to our 
family was apt to take, — it so fell out, however, to 
iour reproach, that instead of the bend-dexter, which, 
since Harry the Eighth's reign, was honestly our due, 
— a bend-sinister 9 by some of these fatalities, had beea 
drawn quite across the field of the Shandy arms. 'Tis 
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scarce credible, thai the mind of so wise a man as my 
father was could be so much i acorn moded with so 
small a matter. The word Coach, — let it be whose it 
would, —-or coach- man, or coach-horse, or coach-hire, 
could never be named in the family, but he constantly 
complained of carrying this vile mark of illegitimacy 
upon the door of his own : he never once was able to 
step into the coach or out of it^ without turning round 
to take a view of the arms, and making a vow at the 
same time, that it was the last time he would ever set 
his foot in it again, till the bend^sinister was taken out ; 
•—but, like the affair of the hinge, it was one of the 
manfy things which the Destinies had set down in their 
books ever to be grumbled at (and in wiser families 
than ours) — but never to be mended. 

Has the bend-sinister been brushed out, I say? 

said my father. ^There has been nothing brushed 

out, sir, answered Obadiah, but the lining.- We'll 

go o'horseback, said my father, turning to Yorick. 
-; — -Of all things in the world, except politics, the 

clergy know the least of heraldry, said Yorick. 

No matter for that, cried my father ; I should be sorry 
to appear with a blot in my escutcheon before them. 
■ ■ Never mind the bend-siniiterj said my uncle 
Toby, patting on his tie-wig.— — No, indeed, said 
my father: you may go with my aunt Dinah to a 

Tisitation with a bend'sinister, if you think fit. 

My poor uncle Toby blushed. My father was vexed 

at himself. No, — my dear brother Toby, said my 

fether, changing his tone ; but the damp of the coach- 
lining about my loins, may give me the sciatica again, 
as it did December, January, and February, last 
winter; so, if you please, you shall ride my wife's 
pad; — ^and, as you are to preach, Yorick, you had 
better make the best of your way before, and leave 
me to take care of my brother Toby, and to follow at 
our own rates. 

Now, the chapter I was obliged to tear out, was 
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the description of this caralcade^ in wfaieh Corporal 
Trim and Obadiah, upon two coach-horses a^breast, 
led the way as slow as a patrole ; — whilst my uncle 
Toby»in his laoed regimentals and tie-wig, kept his 
rank with my father, in deep roads and dissertations 
alternately, upon the advantage of learning and arms, 
as each could get the start. 

But the painting of this journey, upon revieW'- 

ing it, appears to be so much above the style and 
manner of any thing else I have been able to paint in 
this book, that it could not have remained in it, with- 
out depreciating every other scene, and destroying, at 
the same time, that necessary equipoise and balance 
(whether of good or bad) betwixt chapter and chapter, 
from whence the just proportions and harmony of the 
whole work results. For my own part, I am but just 
set up in the business, so know little about it ; — ^but» 
P in my opinion, to write a book is for all the world 
' like humming a song ; — ^be but in tune with yourself, 
madam, 'tis no matter how high or how low you take 
it. 

i^ — ^This is the reason, may it please your reverences, 
that some of the lowest and flattest compositions pass 
off very well — (as Yorick told my uncle Toby one 

night) by siege. My uncle Toby looked brisk at 

the sound of the word siege; but could make neither 
head nor tail of it. 

I'm to preach at court next Sunday^ Said Home*- 

nas: — run over my notes: so I hummed over 

Doctor Homenas*s notes ; — the modulation's very 
well; — 'twill do, Homenas; if it holds on at this 
rate; — so on I hummed, — and a tolerable tune I 
thought it was ; and to this hour, may it please your 
reverences, had never found out how low, how flat, 
how spiritless and jejune it was, but that, all of a 
sudden, up started an air in the middle of it, so fine, 
so rich» so heavenly, — ^it carried my soul up with it 
into the other world : now» bad I (as Montaigne com- 
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plained in a parallel accident) — bad I found the decH- 
yity easy, or the ascent accessible, — certes I had been 
outwitted. — Your notes, Uomenas, I should haye said, 
are good notes ; — ^but it was so perpendicular a pre- 
cipice, — so wholly cut off from the rest of the work, 
that, by the first note I hummed, I found myself flying 
into the other world, and from thence discovered the 
yale from whence I came, so deep, so low, and dismal, 
Ithat I shall never have the heart to descend into it 
again. 

*^* A dwarf, who brings a standard along with him 
to measure his own size, — take my word, is a dwarf 
in more articles than one. — And so much for tearing 
out of chapters. 



CHAPTER CXII. 



— See, if he is not cutting it all into slips, and 

giving them about him to light their pipes! Tis 

abomina\)le, answered Didius. It should not go 

unnoticed, said Doctor Kysarcius : ^*^* he was of 

the Kysarcii of the Low Countries. 

Methinks, said Didius, half rising from his chair, in 
order to remove a bottle and a tall decanter, which 
stood in a direct line betwixt him and Yorick, — you 
might have spared this sarcastic stroke, and haye hit 
upon a more proper place, Mr. Yorick ; — or at least 
upon a more proper occasion, to have shown your con- 
tempt of what we have been about. If the sermon is 
of no better worth than to light pipes with, — 'twas 
certainly, sir, not good enough to be preached before 
so learned a body; and, if 'twas good enough to be 
preached before so learned a body, — 'twas certainly, 
sir, too good to light their pipes with afterwards. 

I have got him fast hung up, quoth Didius to 
himself, upon one of the two horns of my dilemma ; 
— let him get off as he can. 
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I have undergone such unspeakable torments, in 
bringing forth this sermon, quoth Yorick, upon this 
occasion, — that I declare, Didius, I would suffer mar- 
tyrdom, — ^and, if it was possible, my horse with me, a 
thousand times over, before I would sit down and 
make such another : I was delivered of it at the wrong 
end of me; — it came from my head instead of my 
heart ; — and it is for the pain it gave me, both in the 
writing and preaching of it, that I revenge myself of 
it in this manner. — ^To preach, to show the extent of 
our reading, or the subtleties of our wit, — to parade it 
in the eyes of the vulgar with the beggarly accounts of 
a little learning, tinselled over with a few words which 
glitter, but convey little light and less warmth, — is a 
dishonest use of the poor single half-hour in a week 
which is put into our hands : — 'tis not preaching the 
Gospel, — but ourselves. — For my own part, continued 
Yorick, I had rather direct five words point-blank to 
the heart. 

As Yorick pronounced the word poinUblank^ my 
uncle Toby rose up to say something upon projectiles, 
. — when a single word, and no more, uttered from the 
opposite side of the table, drew every one's ears to- 
. wards it : — a word, of all others in the dictionary the 
last in that place to be expected: — a word I am 
ashamed to write, — yet must be written, — must be 
read ; —r illegal, — uncanonical, guess ten thousand 
guesses, multiplied into themselves, — rack, — torture 
your invention for ever, you're where you was. — In 
short, I'll tell it in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER CXIII. 
Zounds ! — 



25 ds ! cried Phutatorius, partly to 

himself, — and yet high enough to be heard ; — and, 
what seemed odd, 'twas uttered in a construction of 



\ 
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look, and in a tone of voice, somewhat between that 
of a man in amazement, and one in bodily pain. 

One or two. wbo had very nice ears, ancTcoald d». 
tinguish the expression and mixture of the two tones 
as plainly asa third or a ^fth^ or any other chord in 
music, — were the most puzzled and p^plexed with it. 
— ^Tbe concord was good itself ;— but then 'twas quite 
out of the key, and no way applicable to the subject 
started : — so that, with all their knowledge, they could 
not tell what in the world to make of it. 

Others, who knew nothing of musical expression, 
and merely lent their ears to the plain import of the 
word, imagined that Phutatorius, who was somewhat 
of a choleric spirit, was just going to snatch the cud- 
gels out of Didius's hands, in order to bemaul ITorick 
to some purpose ; — and that the desperate monosylla- 
ble, Zt ds, was the exordium to an oration, which, 

^ they judged from the sample, presaged but a rough 
kind of handling of him ; so that my uncle Toby's 
good-nature felt a pang for what Yorick was about to 
undergo. But seeing Phutatorius stop short, without 
any attempt or desire to go on, — a third party began 
to suppose, that it was no more than an involuntary 
respiration, casually forming itself into the shape of a 
twelve-penny oath, — without the sin or substance of 
one. 

Others, and especially one or two who sat next 
him, looked upon it, on the contrary, as a real and 
substantial oatji, prepensely formed against Yorick, 
to whom he was known to bear no good liking; — 
which said oath, as my father philosophized upon it, 
actually lay fretting and fuming at that very time in 
the upper regions of Fhutatorius's purtenance ; and so 
was naturally, and according to the due course of 
things, first squeezed out by the sudden influx of blood 
which was driven into the right ventricle of Phutato- 
rius's heart, by the stroke of surprise which so strange 
a theory of preaching had excited,. 
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How finely we argue upoo mistaken facto ! 

There was not a soul busied in all these various 
reasonings upon the monosyllable which Phutatorius 
uttered, — ^who did not take this for granted, proceed- 
iDg upon it as from an axiom, namely, that Phutato- 
rius's mind was intent upon the subject of debate 
which was arising between Didius and Yorick ; and 
indeed, as he looked first towards the one and then 
towards the other, with the air of a man listening to 
what was going forwards, — whp would not have thought 
the same ? But the truth was, that Phutatorius knew 
not one word or one syllable of what was passing ; — 
but his whole though to and attention were taken up 
with a transaction which was going forwards at that 
very instant within the precincto of his own galligas- 
kins, and in a part of them, where of all others he 
stood most interested to watch accidento: so that, 
notwithstanding he looked with all the attention in 
the world, and had gradually screwed up every nerve 
and muscle in his face to |;he utmost pitch the instru- 
ment would bear, in order, as it was thought, to give 
a sharp reply to Yorick, who sat over-against him,-^ 
yet, I say, was Yorick never once in any one domicile 
of Phutatorius's brain ; — but the true cause of his ex- 
clamation lay at least a yard below. 

This I will endeavour to explain to you with all 
imaginable decency. 

You must be informed, then, that Gastripberes, who 
had taken a turn into the kitchen a little before din- 
ner, to ^ee how things went on, — observing a wicker- 
basket of fine chesnuto standing upon the dresser, had 
ordered that a hundred or two of them might be roasted 
and sent in as soon as dinner was over ; — Gastripberes 
enforcing his orders about them, that Didius, but Phu*> 
tatorius especially, were particularly fond of 'em. 

About two minutes before the time that my uncle 
Toby interrupted Yorick's harangue, — Gastripheres's 
chesnuto were brought in ;— and as Phutatorius's fond<* 

VOL. I. T 
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ness for 'em was uppermost in the waiter^s head, he 
laid them directly before Pbutatorius, wrapped up hot 
ID a clean damask napkin. 

Now, whether it was physically impossible, with 
half a dozen hands all thrust into the napkin at a time, 
— but that some one chesnut, of more life and rotun- 
dity than the rest, must be put in motion, — it so fell 
out, howev^er, that one was actually sent rolling off 
the table; and as Phutatorius sat straddling under, — 
it fell perpendicularly into that particular aperture of 
Phutatorius's breeches, for which, to the shame and 
indelicacy of our language be it spoken, there is no 
chaste word throughout all Johnson's Dictionary : — let 
it suffice to say, — it was that particular aperture, which, 
in all good societies, the laws of decorum do strictly 
require, like the temple of Janus (in peace at least), to 
be universally shut up. 

The neglect of this punctilio in Phutatorius (which, 
by the bye, should be a warning to all mankind) had 
opened a door to this accident. — 

Accident I call it, in compliance to a received mode 
of speaking; — but in no opposition to the opinion either 
of Acrites or Mytfaogeras in this matter; I know they 
were both prepossessed and fully persuaded of it, — and 
are so to this hour, that there was nothing of accident 
in the whole e\'ent ; — but that the chesnufs taking that 
particular course, and in a manner of its own accord, 
— and then falling with all its heat directly into that 
one particular place, and no other, — was a real judg- 
ment upon Phutatorius for that filthy and obscene 
treatise, de Concubinis retinendis, which Phutatorius 
had published about twenty years ago, — and was that 
identical week going to give the world a second edi- 
tion of. 

It is not my business to dip my pen in this con- 
troversy : — much, undoubtedly, may be wrote on both 
sides of the question : — all that concerns me as an 
historian^ is to represent the matter of fact, and render 
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it credible to the reader, that the hiatus in Phutato- 
rius's breeches was sufficiently wide to receive the 
chesout ; — and that the chesnut, somehow or other, 
did fall perpendicularly, and piping hot into it, with- 
out Phutatorius's perceiving it, or any one else at that 
time. 

The genial warmth which the chcsnut imparted, 
was not undetectable for the first twenty or iive-and- 
twenty seconds; — and did no more than gently so- 
licit Phutatorius*s attention towards the part : — but 
the heat gradually increasing, and, in a few seconds 
more, getting beyond the point of all sober pleasure, 
and then advancing with all speed into the regions of 
pain, the soul of Phutatorius, together with all his 
ideas, his thoughts, his attention, his imagination, 
judgment, resolution, deliberation, ratiocination, me- 
mory, fancy, with ten battalions of animal spirits, all 
tumultuously crowded down, through different defiles 
and circuits, to the place in danger, leaving all his 
upper regions, as you may imagine, as empty as my 
purse. 

With the best intelligence which all these messen- 
gers could bring him back, Phutatorius was not able 
to dive into the secret of what was going forward be- 
low ; nor could he make any kind of conjecture what 
the devil was the matter with it. However, as be 
knew not what the true cause might turn out, he 
deemed it most prudent, in the situation he was in at 
present, — to bear it, if possible, like a Stoic ; which, 
with the help of some wry faces and compursions of 
the mouth, he had certainly accomplished, had his 
imagination continued neuter : — but the sallies of the 
imagination are ungovernable in all things of this 
kind : — a thought instantly darted into his mind, that 
though the anguish had the sensation of glowing heat, 
— it might, notwithstanding that, be a bite as well as a 
burn ; and if so, that possibly a newt or an asker, or 
some such detested reptile, had crept up, and was 
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fastening his teeth ; — the horrid idea of which, with 9r 
fresh glow of pain, arising that instant from the ches- 
nut, seized Phutatorius .with a sudden panic, — and iti. 
the first terrifying disorder of the passion, it threw 
him, as it has done the best generals upon earth, quite 
off his guard : — the effect of which was this ; that he 
leaped incontinently up, uttering as he rose that inter- 
jection of surprise so much descunted upon, with the 
aposiopestic break after it, marked thus, Z-- — ds !-^ 
which, though not strictly canonical, was still as little 
as any man could have said upon the occasion ; — and 
which, by the bye, whether canonical or not, Phu- 
tatorius could no more help than he could the cause 
of it. 

Though this has taken up some time in the narra- 
tive, it took up little more time in the transaction than 
just to allow time for Phutatorius to draw forth the 
chesnut, and throw it down with violence upon the 
floor, — and for Yorick to rise from his chair, and pick 
the chesnut up. 

It is curious to observe the triumph of slight inci- 
dents over the mind;-^what incredible weight they 
have in forming and governing our opinions, both of 
men and things ; — that trifles, light as air, shall waft a 
belief into the soul, and plant it so immoveably within 
it, — that Euclid's demonstrations, could they be 
brought to batter it in breach, should not all have 
power to overthrow it ! 

Yorick, I said, picked up the chesnut which Phu- 
tatorius's wrath had flung down ; — the action was 
trifling; — I am ashamed to account for it: — he did it, 
— for no reason, but that he thought the chesnut not a 
jot worse for the adventure ; — and that he held a good 
chesnut worth stooping for. — But this incident, trifling 
as it was, wrought differently in Phutatorius's head : 
he considered this act of Yorick's, in getting off hb 
chair and picking up the chesnut, as a plain acknow*- 
ledgment in him, that the chesnut was originally bis; 
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--^and, in course, that it must have been the owner of 
the cbesQut, and no one else, who could have played 
him such a prank with it. What greatly confirmed 
faim in this opinion, was this ; — that the table being pa- 
rallelogramical, and very narrow, it afforded a fair 
opportunity for Yorick, who sat directly over-against 
Phutatorius, of slipping the chesnut in ; — and con- 
sequently that he did it. The look of something more 
than suspicion, which Phutatorius cast full upon Yo«>' 
rick as these thoughts arose, too evidently spoke his 
opinion ; — and as Phutatorius was naturally supposed 
to know more of the matter than any person besides, 
his opinion at once became the general one; and for a 
reason very different from any which have been yet 
given, in a little time it was put out of all manner of 
dispute. 

When great or unexpected events fall out upon the 
stage of this sublunary world, — ^the mind of man, which 
ia an inquisitive kind of a substance, naturally takes a 
flight behind the scenes, to see what is the "cause and 
first spring of them. — ^The search was not long in this 
instance. 

: It was well known that Yorick had never a good' 
opinion of the treatise which Phutatorius had written, 
de ConcubinU retinendis, as a thing which he feared 
bad done hurt in the world : — and 'twas easily found 
out, that there was a mystical meaning in Yorick's 
prank, — and that his chucking the chesnut hot into 
Phutatorius'a ♦••-••♦•♦^ was a sarcastical fling at his 
book ; — the doctrines of which, they said, had inflamed 
many an honest man in the same place. 

This conceit awakened Somnolentius ; — made Age- 
lastes smile ; — ^and, if you can recollect the precise 
look and air of a man's face intent in finding out a 
riddle, — it threw Gastripheres's into that form ; — and, 
ia short, was thought by many to be a master-stroke of 
arch wit. 
;.Tbi9« as the reader has seen from one end to the 
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Other, was as groundless as the dreams of [Ailosophy. 
Yorick, no doubt, as Shakspeare said of his ancestor, 
• * was a roan of jest/ but it was tempered with some« 
thing which withheld him from that, and many other 
ungracious pranks, of which he as undeservedly bore 
the blame; — but it was his misfortune, all his life 
long, to bear the imputation of saying and doing a 
thousand things, of which (unless my esteem blinds 
me) his nature was incapable. All I blame him for, 
—or rather, all I blame and alternately like him for, 
was that singularity of his temper, which would never 
suffer him to take pains to set a story right with the 
world, however in his power. In every ill usage of 
that sort, he acted precisely as in the affair of his lean 
horse, — He could have explained it to his honour, but 
his spirit was above it ; and besides, he ever looked 
upon the inventor, the propagator, and believer of an 
illiberal report, alike so injurious to him, — he could 
not stoop to tell his story to them, — and so trusted ta 
time and truth to do it for him. 

This heroic cast produced him inconveniences in 
many respects; — in the present, it was followed by 
the fixed resentment of Phutatorius, who, as Yorick 
had just made an end of his chesnut, rose up from his 
chair a second time to let him know it ; — which in- 
deed he did with a smile ; saying only, — that he would 
endeavour not to forget the obligation. 

But you must mark and carefully separate and di»< 
tinguish these two things in your mind : — ^ 

— The smile was for tbe company ; 

— The threat was for Yorick. 



CHAPTER CXIV. 



— Can you tell me, quoth Phutatorius, speaking t<> 
Gastriphercs, who sat next to him, — for one would not 
apply to a surgeon in so foolish an affair, — Can you 
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tell me, Gastripherea^ what is best to take out the fire? 
Ask Eugenius, said Gastripheres. ^That great- 
ly depends, said .Eugenius, pretending ignorance of 
the adventure, upon the nature of the part. — If rt is a 
tender part, and a part which can conveniently be 

ivrapped up, It is both the one and the other, re* 

plied Phutatorius, laying his hand, as he spoke, with 
an emphatical nod of his head, upon the part in ques- 
tion, and lifting up his right leg at the same time, to 

ease and ventilate it. If that be the case, said Eu- 

g^oius, I would advise you, Phutatorius, not to tamper 
with It by any means ; but if you will send to the next 
printer, and trust your cure to such a simple thing as 
a soft sheet of paper just come off the press, — you 

need do nothing more than twist it round. The 

damp paper, quoth Yorick, (who sat next to his friend 
!Eugenius) though I know it has a refreshing coolness 
in it, — yet, I presume, is no more than the vehicle ; — 
and that the oil and lamp-black, with which the paper 

is so strongly impregnated, does the business. 

!Right, said Eugenius ; and is, of any outward appli- 
cation I would venture to recommend, the most ano- 
dyne and safe. 

Was it my case, said Gastripheres, as the maia> 
thing is the oil and lamp-black, I should spread them 

thick upon a rag, and clap it on directly. That 

would make a very devil of it, replied Yorick.-^ 

And besides, replied Eugenius, it would not answer 
the intention, which is the extreme neatness and ele- 
gance of the prescription, which the faculty hold to be 
half-in-half; — for consider, if the type is a very small 
one (which it should be), the sanative particles, which 
come into contact in this form, have the advantage of 
being spread so infinitely thin, and with such a mathe- 
matical equality, (fresh paragraphs and large capitals 
excepted), as no art or management of the spatula 
can conie up to.--^ — It falls out very luckily, replied 
Phutatorius, that the second edition of my treatisci JO0 
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ConcubinU retinendis^ is at this iostant in the press* 

-You may take any leaf of it, said Eugenius ; — no 

matter which.--r— -Provided, quoth Yorick, there is no 
bawdry in it.—' — 

They are just now, replied Phutatorius, printing off 
the ninth chapter,— ^which is the last chapter but one 

in the book. ^Pray, what is the title of that chap* 

ter? said Yoridk, making a respectful bow to Phuta-> 

torius as he spbke. 1 think, answered Phutatorius, 

His that de Me Concubinarid, 

For Heaven's sake, keep out of that chapter, quoth 
Yorick. 

By all means, — added Eugenius* 



CHAPTER CXV. 



— Now, quoth Didius, rising up, and laying his 
right hand, with his fingers spread, upon his breast, — 
had such a blunder about a Christian name happened 

before the Keformation, [It happened the aay be* 

fore yesterday, quoth my uncle Toby to himself] — 
and when baptism was administered in Latin, — ['Twas 
all in English, said my uncle] — many things might 
hav^ coincided with it; and upon the authority of 
sundry decreed cases, to have pronounced the baptism 
null, with a power of giving the child a new name. — 
Hud a priest, for instance, which was no uncommon 
thing, through ignorance of the Latin tongue, baptized 
1^ child of Tom o' Stiles, innomine patria et filia et 

^iritum sanctas, — the baptism was held null. 1 

beg your pardon, replied Kysarcius ; — in that case, as 
the mistake was only the terminations, the baptism 
was valid ; — and to have rendered it null, the blunder 
of the priest should have fallen upon the first syllable 
of each noun ; — ^and not, as in your case, upon the 
last. 
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My father delighted in subtleties of this kind^ and 
listened with infinite attention. 

Gastripberes, for example, continued Kysarcius*. 
baptizes a child of John Stradling*8 in gatnine Gatrist 
4rc. Sfc, instead of in nomine Patris, Sfc, — Is this a 
baptism ? — No, — say the ablest canonists ; inasmuch 
as the radix of each word is hereby torn up, and the 
sense aud meaning of them removed and changed quite 
to another object ; for gomine does not signify a name, 

nor^a^m a father. What do they signify? said 

my uncle Toby. Nothing at all, — quoth i orick. -» 

Ergo, such a baptism is null, said Kysarcius. — ^-^ 

In course, answered Yorick, in a tone two partem 

jest and one part earnest. 

But in the case cited, continued Kysarcius, whercr 
pairics is put for patris, Jilia for Jiliij and so on ;— as 
it is a fault only xvt the declension, and the roots of 
of the words continue untouched, the inflexions of 
their branches, either this way or that, does not in any 
sort hinder the baptism, inasmuch as the same sense 

continues in the words as before. But then, said 

Didius, the intention of the priest's pronouncing them 
grammatically must have been proved to have gone 

along with it. Right, answered Kysarcius; and of 

this, brother Didius, we have an instance in a decree 

of the decretals of Pope Leo the Third. But my 

brother's child, cried my uncle Toby, has nothing to 
do with the Pope ; — 'tis the plain child of a ProtestanC 
g'entleman, christened Tristram against the wills and 
wishes both of his father and mother, and all who arc^ 
akin to it. — ■— 

If the wills and wishes, said Kysarcius, interrupting 
toy uncle Toby, of those only who stand related to 
Mr. Shandy *s child, were to have weight in this mat- 
ter^ Mrs. Shandy, of all people, has the least to do ii| 

it. My uncle Toby laid down .his pipe, and my 

father drew his chair still closer to the table^ to hear 
the conclusion of so strange an introductiouji ^ 
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-It has not only been a question. Captain Shan- 



dy, amongst the best^ lawyers and civilians in this 
liuid, continued Kysarcius, ' whether the mother be of 
kin to her child f — but, after much dispassionate ia- 
quiry and jactitation of the argumeuts on all sides, — it 
has been adjudged for the negative ; — namely, ' that 
the mother is not of kin to her child V^ My father in- 
stantly clapped his hand upon my uncle Toby's mouth, 
under colour of whispering in his ear ; — the truth 
was, he was alarmed lor Lillabuliero ; — and having a 
great desire to hear more of so curious an argument, — 
he begged my uncle Toby, for Heaven's sake, not to 
disappoint him in it.—- My uncle Toby gave a nod, 
— resumed his pipe; and, contenting himself with whis- 
lling Liilalmllero inwardly, — Kysarcius, Didius, and 
Triptolemus went on with the discourse as follows : — 

This determination, continued Kysarcius, how con- 
trary soever it may seem to run to the stream of vul- 
gar ideas, yet had reason strongly on its side, and has 
been put out of all manner of dispute from the famous 
case, known commonly by the name of the Duke of 
Suffolk's Case. It is cited in Brooke, said Tripto- 
lemus. And taken notice of by Lord Coke, added 

Didius. And you may find it in Swinburn on Tes- 
taments, said Kysarcius. 

The case, Mr. Shandy, was this : — 

In the reign of Edward the Sixth, Charles Duke of 
Suffolk having issue a son by one venter, and a daughter 
by another venter, made his last will, wherein he de- 
vised goods to his son, and died ; after whose death 
the son died also; — but without will, without wife, 
and without child ; — his mother and his sister by the 
lather's side, (for she was born of the former venter) 
then living. The mother took the administration of 
her son's goods, according to the statute of the 21st of 
Harry the Eighth ; whereby it is enacted, that in case 

' Vide Swinburn on Testaments, part 7. § 8. 
* Vide Brooke's Abridg. tit. Administr. N. 47. 
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any person die intestate, the administration of his 
goods shall be committed to the next of kin. 

The administration being thus (surreptitiously) 
granted to the mother, — the sister, by the father's 
side, commenced a suit before the ecclesiastical judge» 
alleging, 1st, that she herself was next of kin ; and; 
2dly, that the mother was not of kin at all to the 
party deceased ; and, therefore, prayed the court that 
the administration granted to the mother might be re- 
iroked, and be committed unto her, as next of kin to 
the deceased, by force of the said statute. 

Hereupon, as it was a great cause, and much de- 
pending upon its issue, — and many causes of great 
property likely to be decided in times to come by the 
precedent to be then made, — the most learned > as 
well in the laws of this realm as in the civil law, were 
consulted together, whether the mother was of kin lo 
her Son or no? — Whereunto not only the temporal 
lawyers, — ^but the church lawyers, — the juris-consultt, 
— the juris- prudentes, — the civilians, — the advocates^ 
-r~the commissaries, — the judges of the consistory and 
prerogative courts of Canterbury and York, with the. 
master of the faculties, were all unanimously of opi- 
nion that the mother was dot of kin^ to her child. 

And what said the ]>uchess of Suffolk to it? said 
my uncle Toby, 

The unexpectedness of my uncle Toby's question' 
confounded Kysarcius more than the ablest advocate., 
'--He stopped a full minute, looking in my uncle 
Toby's face without replying: — and in that single 
minute Triptolemus put by him, and took the lead as 
follows : — 

'Tis a ground and principle in the law, said Tripto- 
lemus, that things do not ascend, but descend in it; 
ajod I make no doubt 'tis for this cause, that however 
true it is that the child may be of the blood and seed 

1 Mater non numeratur inter consanguineos, — Bald, in ult. C* 
de Verb. Signifies 
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of its parents, — that the parents, nevertheless, are not 
of the blood and seed of it ; inasmuch as the parents 
are not begot by the child, but the child by the pa- 
rents ; — for so they write, Liberi sunt de sanguine patris 
9t matriSf sed pater et mater nan sunt de sanguine 
Uberorum, 

But this, Triptolemus, cried Didius, proves too 

much; — ^for, from this authority cited, it would follow, 
not only what indeed is granted on all sides, that the 
mother is not of kin to her child, — but the father like- 
wise. It is held, said Triptolemus, the better 

opinion ; because the father, the mother, and the child, 
though they be three persons, yet are they but (una 
earo^) one flesh ; and consequently no degree of kin** 
dred, — or any method of acquiring one in nature , ■ 
There you push the argument again too far, cried 
Didius ; — for there is no prohibition in nature^ though 
there is in the Levitical law, — but that a man may 
beget a child upon his grandmother ; in which case, 
supposing the issue a daughter, she would stand in re- 
lation both of But who ever thought, cried Kysar- 

oius, of lying with his grandmother ?■ The young 
gentleman, replied Yorick, whom Selden speaks of, — 
who not only thought of it, but justified his intention to- 
bis father by the argument drawn from the law of reta- 
liation : — < V ou lie, sir, with my mother/ said the lad ; 
^why may not I lie with yours?'— — 'Tis the argu- 

mentum commune , added Yorick. Tis as good, 

replied Eugenius, taking down his hat, as they deserve. 

The company broke up. 



CHAPTER CXVI. 



— And pray, said my uncle Toby, leaning upon 
Yorick, as he and my father were helping lum lei- 

< Vide Brooke's Abridg. tit. Admiiistr. }f. 47, 
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fturely down the stairs; — doo*t be terrified, madam; 
this stair-case conversation is not so long as the last. 

^And pray, Yorick, said my uncle Toby, which 

way is this said affair of Tristram at length settled by 

these learned men? Very satisfactorily, replied 

Yorick ; no mortal, sir, has any concern with it ; — for 
Mrs. Shandy, the mother, is nothing at all akin to 
him; — and as the mother's is the surest side, — Miv 
Shandy, in course, is still less than nothing. — In short 
he is not as much akin to him, sir, as I am. 

^That may well be, said my father^ shaking hin 

head* 

Let the learned say what they will, there must 

certainly, quoth my uncle Toby, have been some sort 
of consanguinity between the Duchess of Suffolk and 
her son. 

The vulgar are of the same opinion, quoth Yorick, 
to this houn 



CHAPTER CXVII. 



Though my father was hugely tickled with the sub- 
tleties of these learned discourses, — *twas still but like 
the anointing of a broken bone. The moment he got 
home, the weight of his reflections returned upon- him 
but so much the heavier, as is ever the case when the 
staff we lean on slips from under us. — He became pen- 
sive, — walked frequently forth to the fish-pond^ — let 
down one loop of his hat, — ^sighed often, — forbore to 
snap ; — ^and, as the hasty sparks of temper, which oc- 
casion snapping, so much assist perspiration and di- 
gestion, as Hippocrates tells us, — he had certainly 
fallen ill with the extinction of them, had not his 
thoughts been critically drawn off, and his health 
rescued by a fresh train of disquietudes left him, with 
a legacy of a thousand pounds, by my aunt Dinah. 

My father had scarce read the letter, when, taking 
the thing by the right ead^ he instantly began %ot 
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plague and puzzle his head bow to lay it out mostly to 
the honour of his family. A hundred and fifty odd 
projects took possession of his brains by turns ; — he 
would do this, and that, and t'other. — He would go 
to Rome ; — he would go to law ; — he would buy stock ; 
• — he would buy John Hobson*s farm ; — he would new 
fore-front his house, and add a new wing to make it 
jeven. — There was a fine water*raill on this side ; and 
he would build a wind-mill on the other side of the 
river, in full view, to answer it. — But, above all things 
•in the world, he would enclose the great Ox-moor, 
and send out my brother Bobby immediately upon his 
travels. 

But as the sum was finite, and consequently could 
not do every thing; — and, in truth, very few of these 
to any purpose ; — of all the projects which offered 
themselves upon this occasion, the last two seemed to 
make the deepest impression ; and he would infallibly 
have determined upon both at once, but for the small 
inconvenience hinted at above, which absolutely put 
him under a necessity of deciding in favour either of 
the one or the other. 

This was not altogether so easy to be done ; for 
though 'tis certain my father had long before set his 
heart upon this necessary part of my brother's educa- 
tion, and, like a prudent man, had actually determined 
to carry it into execution with the 6rst money that 
returned from the second creation of actions in the 
Mississippi- scheme, in which he was an adventurer ; — 
yet the Ox-moor, which was a fine, large, whinny, 
undrained, unimproved common, belonging to the 
Shandy estate, had almost as old a claim upon him : 
he had long end affectionately set his heart upon turning 
it likewise to some account. 

But having never hitherto been pressed with such a 
conjuncture of things as made it necessary to settle 
either the priority or justice of their claims, — like a 
wise man, he had refrained entering into any nice or 
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critical examination about them : so that, upon th^ 
dismission of every other project at this crisis,— the 
two old projects, the Ox-moor and my brother, di- 
vided him again ; and so equal a match were they for 
each other, as to become the occasion of no small 
contest in the old gentleman's mind, — which of the 
two should be set a-going first. 

People may laugh as they will ; — ^but the case 

was this : — 

It had ever been the custom of the family, and by 
length of time was almost become a matter of common 
right, that the eldest son of it should have free ingress, 
egress, and regress into foreign parts before marriage, 
—not only for the sake of bettering his own private 
parts, by the benefit of exercise and change of so 
much air, — but simply for the mere delectation of his 
fancy, by the feather put into his cap of having been 
abroad. — Tantum valei, my father would say, quantum 
sonat. 

Now as this was a reasonable, and in course a most 
Christian indulgence, — to deprive him of it, without 
why or wherefore, — and thereby make an example of 
him, as the first Shandy unwhirled about Europe in a 
post-chaise, and only because he was a heavy lad, — 
would be using him ten times worse than a Turk. 

On the other hand, the case of the Ox-moor was 
full as hard. 

Exclusive of the original purchase-money, which 
was eight hundred pounds, — ^it had cost the family 
eight hundred pounds more in a law-suit about fifteen 
years before, — besides the Lord knows what trouble 
and vexation. 

It had been moreover in possession of the Shandy 
family ever since the middle of the last century; and 
though it lay full in view before the house, bounded 
on one extremity by the water-mill, and on the other 
by the projected wind-mill spoken of above ; — and for 
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all these reasons seemed to hare the fairest title of any 
part of the estate to the care and protection of the 
family ; — yet» by an unaccountable fatality common to 
men, as well as the ground they tread on, — it had all 
along most shamefully been overlooked ; and, to speak 
the truth of it, had suffered so much by it, that it 
would have made any man's heart have bled, (Oba^ 
diah said) who understood the value of land, to 
have rode over it, and only seen the condition it was 
in. 

However, as neither the purchasing this track of 
ground, — nor indeed the placing of it where it lay, 
were either of them, properly speaking, of my father's 
doing, — he had never thought himself any way con- 
cerned in the affair*— till the fifteen years before, when 
the breaking out of that cursed law-suit mentioned 
above (and which had arose about its boundaries) ; — 
which being altogether my father's own act and deed, 
. it naturally awakened every other argument in its 
favour ; and, upon summing them all up together, be 
saw, not merely in interest, but in honour, he was 
bound to do something for it ; — and that now or never 
was the time. 

I think there must certainly have been a mixture of 
ill-luck in it, that the reasons on both sides should 
happen to be so equally balanced by each other ; for 
though my father weighed them in all humours and 
conditions, spent many an anxious hour in the most 
profound ana abstracted meditation upon what was 
best to be done ; — reading books of farming one day, 
books of travels another, — laying aside all passion 
whatever, — ^viewing the arguments on both sides in all 
their lights and circumstances, — communing every day 
with my uncle Toby, — arguing with Yorick, and 
talkiag over the whole affair of the Ox-moor with 
Obadiah, — ^yet nothing in all that time appeared so 
strongly in behalf of the one, which was not either 
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Strictly applicable to the other, or at leaist so far coun- 
terbalanced by some consideration of equal weighty as 
to keep the scales' even. 

For to be sure, with proper helps, and in the hands 
of some people, though the Ox-moor would undoubt- 
edly have made a different appearance in the world 
from y^haX it did, or ever could do in the condition it 
lay, — yet every tittle of this was true with regard 
to my brother Bobby, let Obadiah say what he 
would. 

In point of interest, — the contest, I own, at first 
sight, did not appear so undecisive betwixt them ; for 
whenever my father took pen and ink in hand, and set 
about calculating the simple expense of paring and 
burning, and fencing in the Ox-moor, &c. <&c. — with 
the certain profit it would bring him in return, — the 
latter turned out so prodigiously in his way of work- 
ing the account, that you would have sworn the Ox- 
moor would have carried ail before it; for it was 
plain he should reap a hundred lasts of rape, at twenty 
pounds a last, the very first year, — besides an excel- 
lent crop of wheat the year following ; and the year 
after that, to ^peak within bounds, a hundred, — but, 
in all likelihood, a hundred and fifty, — if not two hun- 
dred quarters of peas and beans, — besides potatoes 
without end. — But then, to think he was all this while 
breeding up my brother, like a hog to eat them, — 
knocked all on the head again, and generally left the 
old gentleman in such a state of suspense, that, as he 
often declared to my uncle Toby, — he knew no more 
than his heels what to do. \ 

Nobody but he who has felt it can conceive what 
a plaguing thing it is to have a man's mind torn 
asunder by two projects of equal strength, both obsti- 
nately pulling in a contrary direction at the same 
time ; for, to say nothing of the havoc, which by a 
certain consequence is unavoidably made by it all 
over the finer system of the nerves, which you know 
VOL. I. ' u 
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conrey the animal spirits and mofe subtle juices froni 
the heart to the head, and so on, — it is not to be told 
in what a degree such a wayward kind of friction 
works upon the more gross and solid parts, wasting the 
fat and impairing the strength of a man every time as 
it goes backwards and forwards. 

My father had certainly sunk under this evil, as cer- 
tainly as he had done under that of my Christian 
NAME, had he not been rescued out of it, as he was 
out of that, by a fresh evil : — the misfortune of my 
brother Bobby's death. 

What is the life of man ? Is it not to shift from side 
to side ? — from sorrow to sorrow ?— to button up one 
cause of vexation, — and unbutton another ? 



CHAPTER CXVm. 



From this moment I am to be considered as heir- 
apparent to the Shandy family ; and it is from this 
point, properly, that the story of my Life and. Opi- 
nions sets out. With all my hurry and precipitation 
I have been but clearing the ground to raise the build- 
ing; — and such a building do I foresee it will turn 
out, as never was planned, and as never was executed 
since Adam. In less than five minutes I shall have 
thrown my pen into the fire, and the little drop of 
thick ink which is left remaining at the bottom of my 
ink-horn, after it : — I have but half a score of things 
to do in the time ; — I have a thing to name, — a 
thing to lament, — a thing to hope, — a thing to pro- 
mise, — and a thing to threaten. — I have a thing to 
suppose, — a thing to declare, — a thing to conceal, — a 
thing to choose, — and a thing to pray for. — This 
chapter, therefore, I name the chapter of Things, — 
and my next chapter to it, if I live, shall be my 
chapter upon Whiskers, in order to keep up some 
sort of connexion in my works. 
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fThe thing I lament is, that thiags have crowded in 
80 thick upon me, that I have not heen able to get 
into that part of my work, towards which I have all 
the way looked forwards with so moich earnest desire ; 
and that is, the campaigns, but especially the amours, 
of my uncle Toby, the events oi which are of so sin* 
gular a nature, and so Cervantic a cast, that if I can 
so manage it, as to convey but the same expressions 
to every other brain which the occurrences themselves 
excite in my own, — I will answer for it, the book shall 
make its way in the world much better than Us master 
has done before it. — O, Tristram ! Tristram ! can this 
be but once brought about, — the credit which will at* 
tend thee as an author shall counterbalance the many 
evils which have befallen thee as a man ; — thou wilt 
feast upon the one, — ^when thou hast lost all sense and 
remembrance of the other ! 

No wonder I itch so much as I do to get at these 
amours : — they are the choicest morsel of my whole 
story ! and when I do get at 'em, — assure yourselves* 
good folks ! — (nor do I value whose squeamish stomach 
takes offence at it) I shall not be at all nice in the 
choice of my words ; — and that's the thing I have to 
declare, I shall never get all through in five minutes, 
that I fear: — and the thing 1 hope is, that your wor- 
ships and reverences are not offended : — if you are^ 
depend upon't, I'll give you something, my good gen- 
try, next year, to be offended at, — that's my dear 
Jenny's way ; — but who my Jenny is, — and which is 
the right, and which the wrong end of a woman, — is 
the thing to be concealed: — ^it shall be told you in the 
next chapter but one to my chapter on Button-holes ; 
— and not one chapter before. 

And now that you have just got to the end of these 
four volumes,^ — ^the thing I have to ask is, how you 
feel your heads ? my own aches dismally ! — As for 

1 According to the original editions* 



1 
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your healths, I know they are much better. - True 
Shandeism, think what you will against it, opens the 
heart and lungs; and, like all those affections which 
partake of its nature, it forces the blood and other 
vital fluids of the body to run freely through their 
channels, and makes the wheel of life run long and 
cheerfully round. 
^^ Was I left, like Sancho Pan9a, to choose my 
kingdom, it should not be maritime, — or a kingdom of 
blacks, to make a penny of; — ^no, it should be a king- 
dom of hearty laughing. subjects: and as the bilious 
and more saturnine passions, by creating disorders in 
the blood and humours, have as bad an influence, I 
see, upon the body politic as body natural ; — and as 
nothing but a habit of virtue can fully govern those 
passions, and subject them to reason ; — ^I should add 
to my prayer, — that God would give my subjects 
grace to be wise as they were merrt ; and then I 
should be the happiest monarch, and they the happiest 
people under heaven. 

And so with this moral for the present, may it 
please your worships and your reverences, I take my 
leave of you till this time twelvemonth, when (unless 
this vile cough kills me in the mean time) I'll have 
another pluck at your beards, and lay open a story to 
the worla you. little dream of. 



CHAPTER CXIX. 



If it had not been for those two mettlesome tits, 
and that mad-cap of a postilion who drove them from 
Stilton to Stamford, the thought had never entered 
my head. He flew like lightning : — ^there was a slope 
of three miles and a half; — ^we scarce touched the 
ground, — the motion was most rapid, — ^most impetu- 
ous; — *twas communicated to my brain, — my heart 
partook of it. — ' By the great god of day,' said I^ 
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looking towards the sun, and thrusting my arm out of 
the fore-Mrindow of the chaise, as I made my vow, * I 
will lock up my study-door the moment I get home, 
and throw the key of it ninety feet below the surface 
of the earth, into the draw-well at the back of my 
house.' 

The London waggon confirmed me in my resolution ; 
it hung tottering upon the hill, scarce progressive, 
dragged-r-dragged up by eight heavy beasts, — ' by 
main strength!' — quoth I, nodding; ' but your betters 
draw the same way, and something of every body*8 ! 
— O rare !' 

Tell me, ye learned, shall we for ever be adding so 
much to the bulky — ^so little to the stock ? 

Shall we for ever make new books, as apothecaries 
make new mixtures, by pouring only out of one vessel 
into another ? 

Are we for ever to be twisting and untwisting the 
same rope? for ever in the same track, — ^for ever at 
the same pace ? 

Shall we be destined, to the days of eternity, on 
•holidays as well as working days, to be showing the 
relics of learning, as monks ao the relics of their 
saints, — without working one, — ^one single miracle 
with them ? 

Who made man, with powers which dart him from 
earth to heaven in a moment ; — that great, that most 
excellent, and most noble creature of the world, — the 
miracle of nature, as Zoroaster, in his Hepi ^Oaews, 
called him; — the Shekinah of the Divine Presence, 
as Chrysostom ; — the image of God, as Moses ; — the 
ray of divinity, as Plato ; — the marvel of marvels, as 
Aristotle ; — ^to go sneaking on at this pitiful, — pimp* 
ing, — pettifogging rate ? 

I scorn to be as abusive as Horace upon the oc- 
casion ; — but if there is no catachresis in the wish, and 
DO sin in it, I wish from my soul, that every imitator 
io Great Britain, France, and Ireland, had the farcy 
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for his pains ; and that there was a good farcical house, 
large enough to hold, — ay, — ^and sublimate theniy 
tag-rag and bob'tail, male and female, all together : 
and this leads me to the affair of whiskers: — but by 
what chain of ideas, — I leave as a legacy in nunrt'- 
main to prudes and Tartufs, to enjoy and make the 
most of. 

UPON WHISKERS. 

I^m sorry I made it ; — 'twas as inconsiderate a pro- 
mise as ever entered a man's head. — A chapter upon 
whiskers 1 Alas ! the world will not bear it ! — 'tis a 
delicate world; — but I knew not of what mettle it 
was made, — nor had I erer seen the underwritten 
fragment ; otherwise, as surely as noses are noses, and 
whiskers are whiskers still (let the world say what it 
will to the contrary), so surely would I have steered 
clear of this dangerous chapter. 

THE FRAGMENT. 



You are half asleep, my good lady, said the old 
gentleman, taking hold of the old lady's hand, and 
giving it a gentle squeeze as he pronounced the word 

whiskers. — Shall we change the subject?- By no 

means, replied the old lady; — I like your account of 
those matters : so throwing a thin gauze handkerchief 
over her head, and leaning it back upon the chair, 
with her face turned towards him, and advancing her 
two feet as she reclined herself,^-! desire, continued 
she, you will go on. 

The old gentleman went on as follows : — Whiskers ! 
cried the Queen of Navarre, dropping her knotting- 
ball as La Fosseuse uttered the word. — Whiskers, 
madam, said La Fosseuse, pinning the ball to the 
queen's apron, and making a courtesy as she repeated iU 
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La Fosseuse's voice was naturally soft and low, yet, 
'twas an articulate voice ; and every letter of the word 
whUkers fell distinctly upon tbe Queen of !NPavarre's 

ear. Whiskers! cried tbe queen, laying a greater 

stress upon the word, and as if she had still distrusted 
lier ears. Whiskers, replied La Fosseuse, repeat- 
ing the word a third time. — There is not a cavalier, 
madam, of his age in Navarre, continued the maid of 
honour, pressing the page's interest upon the queen, 
that has so gallant a pair Of what ? cried Marga- 
ret, smiling. Of whiskers, said La Fosseuse^ with 

infinite modesty. 

The word whiskers still stood its ground, and con- 
tinued to be made use of in most of the best compa- 
nies throughout the little kingdom of Navarre, not- 
withstanding the indiscreet use which La Fosseuse 
had made of it : the truth was. La Fosseuse had pro- 
nounced the word, not only before the queen, but upon 
sundry other occasions at court, with an accent which 
always implied something of a mystery. — And as tbe 
court of Margaret, as all the world knows, was at that 
time a mixture of gallantry and devotion, — and whis- 
kers being as applicable to the one as tbe other, the 
word naturally stood its ground; — it gained full as 
much as it lost ; that is, the clergy were for it, — the 
laity were against it, — and for the women, they were 
divided. 

The excellency of the figure and mien of the young 
Sieur de Croix was at that time beginning to draw the 
attention of the maids of honour towards the terrace 
before the palace-gate, where the guard was mounted. 
The Lady De Baussiere fell deeply in love with him, 
•^— La Battarelle did the same; — it was the finest 
weather for it that ever was remembered in Navarre. 
-^La Guyol, La Maronette, L& Sabatiere, fell in love 
with the Sieur De Croix also; La Rebours and La 
Fosseuse knew better t^-^-De Croix had failed in an 
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attempt to recommend himself to La Rebours; and 
La Rebours and La Fosseuse were inseparable. 

The Queen of Navarre was sitting with her ladie» 
in the painted bow- window, facing the gate of the 
second court, as De Croix passed through it. — He is 

handsome, said the Lady Baussiere. He has a 

good mien, said La Battarelle. He is finely shaped* 

said La Guyol. 1 never saw an officer of the horse- 
guards in my life, said La Maronette, with two such 

legs; Or who stood so well upon them, said La 

Sabatiere. But he has no whiskers, cried La Fos* 

seuse. Not a pile, said La Rebours. 

The queen went directly to her oratory, musing all 
the way, as she walked through the gallery, upon the 
subject ; turning it this way and that way in her fancy. 
— Aye Maria -f — what can La Fosseuse mean ? said 
she, kneeling down upon the cushion. 

La Guyol, La Battarelle, La Maronette, La Saba- 
tiere, retired instantly to their chambers. Whiskers I 
said all four of them to themselves, as they boated 
their doors on the inside. 

The Lady Carnavallette was counting her beads 
with both hands, unsuspected, under her farthingale. 
— From St. Antony down to St. Ursula, inclusive, 
not a saint passed through her fingers without whis- 
kers: St. Francis, St. Dominick, St. Bennet, St. 
Basil, St. Bridget, had all whiskers. 

The Lady Baussiere had got into a wilderness of 
conceits, with moralizing too intricately upon La Fos- 
seuse's text : — she mounted her palfrey, her page fol- 
lowed her, — the host passed by, — the Lady Baussiere 
rode on. 

One denier* cried the Order of Mercy, — one single , 
denier, in belialf of a thousand patient captives, whose 
eyes look towards heaven and you for their redemption. 

^The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

Pity the unhappy, said a devout, venerable, hoary<* 
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headed man, meekly holding up a box begirt with 
iron in his withered hands.* — I beg for the unfortu- 
nate: — good my lady, ^tis for a prison, — for an hos* 
pital, — 'tis for an old man, — ^a poor man undone by 
shipwreck, by suretyship, by fire : — I call God and 
all his angels to witness, — *tis to clothe the naked, — 
to feed the hungry, — 'tis to comfort the sick and thd 
broken-hearted. 

The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

A decayed kinsman bowed himself to the ground. 

^The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

He ran begging bare-headed on one side of her pal- 
frey, conjuring her by the former bonds of friendship, 
alliance, consanguinity, &c. — Cousin, aunt, sister, 
mother, — for virtue's sake, for your own, for mine, for 
Christ*s sake, remember me ! — pity me ! 

The Lady Baussiere rode on. 

Take hold of my whiskers, said the Lady Baussiere. 
-The page took hold of her palfrey. She dis- 



mounted at the end of the terrace. 

There are some trains of certain ideas which leave 
prints of themselves about our eyes and eyebrows: 
and there is a consciousness of it, somewhere about 
the heart, which serves but to make these etchings the 
stronger. — We see, spell, and put them together with- 
out a dictionary. 

Ha, ha ! he, hee ! cried La Guyol and La Saba- 
tiere, looking close at each other's prints. — Ho, ho! 
cried La Battarelle and Maronette, doing the same. 
— Whist ! cried one ; — st, st, said a second ; — hush, 
quoth a third ; — poo ! poo ! replied a fourth ; — gra- 
mercy! cried the Lady Carnavallette ; — 'twas she 
who bewhiskered St. Bridget. 

La Fosseuse drew her bodkin from the knot of her 
hair ; and having traced the outline of a small whisker, 
with the blunt end of it, lipon one side of her upper 
lip, put it into La Rebours' hand. — La Rebours shook 
her head. 
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The Lady Bautsiere coughed thrice into the inside 

of her muflp. La Guyoi smiled. Fy ! said the 

Lady Baussiere. The Queen of Nayarre touched her 
eye with the tip of her fore-finger, — as much as to 
say, I understand you all. 

'Twas plain to the whole court the word was ruined : 
La Fosseuse had given it a wound, and it was not the 
better for passing through all these defiles. — It made 
a faint stand, however, for a few months; by the ex- 
piration of which, the Sieur de Croix, finding it high 
time to leave Navarre for want of whiskers, — the word 
in course became indecent, and (after a few efforts) 
absolutely unfit for use. 

The best word in the best language of the best 

world must have suffered under such combinations. 

The Curate d'Estella wrote a book against them* 

setting forth the dangers of accessory ideas, and wanv- 

ing the Navarrois against them. 

Does not all the world know, said the Curate 
d'£stella, at the conclusion of his work, that Npses 
ran the same fate, some centuries ago, in most parts 
of Europe, which whiskers have now done in the king" 
dom of Navarre ? — The evil, indeed, spread no farther 
then ; but have not beds and bolsters, and night-caps, 
and chamber-pots, stood upon the brink of destruction 
ever since? Are not trouse, and placket-holes, and 
pump-handles, — ^and spigots and faucets, in danger 
still from the same association? — Chastity, by nature, 
the gentlest of all affections, — give it but its head,— 
'tis like a ramping and a roaring lion. 

The drift of the Curate d'Estella's argument was 
not understood : — they ran the scent the wrong way. 
— ^The world bridled his ass at the tail. — And when 
the extremes of Delicacy ^ and the beginnings of Con- 
cupiscence, hold their next provincial chapter togetheri 
they may decree that bawdy also.. 
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CHAPTER CXX- 

When my father received the letter which brought 
him the melancholy account of my brother Bobby's 
death, he was busy calculating the expense of his ri- 
ding post from Calais to Paris, and so on to Lyons. 

'Twas a most inauspicious journey ; my father ha 
Ting had every foot of it to travel over again, and his 
calculation to begin afresh, when he had almost got to 
the end of it, by Obadiah's opening the door to ac- 
quaint him the family was out of yeast, — and to ask 
whether he might not take the great coach- horse early 
in the morning, and ride in search of some.— With 
all my heart, Obadiah, said my father (pursuing his 

journey); — take the coach-horse, and welcome. 

But he wants a shoe, poor creature ! said Obadiah. 
— — Poor creature ! said my uncle Toby, vibrating 

the note back again, like a string in unison. ^Then 

ride the Scotch horse, quoth my father hastily. He 

cannot bear a saddle upon his back, quoth Obadiah, 

for the whole world. ^The devil's in that horse ; 

then take Patriot, cried my father, and shut the doon 

■ ■ Patriot is sold, said Obadiah. Here's for you ! 

cried my father, making a pause, arid looking in my 
uncle Toby's face, as if the thing had not been a matter 

of fact. Your worship ordered me to sell him last 

April, said Obadiah. Then go on foot for your 

pains, cried my father. ^ 1 had much rather walk 

than ride, said Obadiah, shutting the door. 

What plagues! cried, my father, going on with his 

calculation; But the waters are out, said Obadiah, 

— opening the door again. 

Till that moment, my father, who had a map of 
Sanson's and a book of the post- roads before him, had 
kept his hand upon the head of his compasses, with 
one foot of them fixed upon Nevers, the last stage he 
bad paid for, — purposing to go on from that point 
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with bis journey and calculation, as soon as Obadiah 
quitted the room : but this second attack of Obadiah's, 
in opening the door and laying the whole country 
under water, was too much. — He let go his compasses, 
•—or, rather, with a mixed motion between accident 
and anger, he threw them upon the table : and then 
there was nothing for him to do, but to return back to 
Calais (like many others) as wise as he set out. 
^ When the letter was brought into the parlour, which 
contained the news of my brother*s death, my father 
had got forwards again upon his journey to within a 
stride of the compasses of the very same stage of 

Nevers. By your leave, Mons. Sanson, cried my 

father, striking the point of his compasses through 
Nevers into the table, — and nodding to my uncle 
Toby, to see what was in the letter, — ^twice in one 
night is too much for an English gentleman and his 
son, Mons. Sanson, to be turned back from so lousy 
a town as Nevers. What think'st thou, Toby ? added 
my father in a sprightly tone. Unless it be a gar- 
rison-town, said my uncle Toby ; for then ^I shall 

be a fool, said my father, smiling to himself, as long 
as I live. — So giving a second nod, and keeping his 
compasses still upon Nevers with one band, and hold- 
ing his book of the post-roads in the other, — half cal« 
culating and half listening, he leaned forwards upon 
the table with both elbows, as my uncle Toby hummed 
over the letter. 



— ■ he's gone! said 

my uncle Toby.— Where? — Who? cried my fa- 
ther. My nephew, said my uncle Toby. What, 

— without leave,*— without money, — ^without govern** 

or ? — cried my father in amazement. No : — he is 

dead, my dear brother » quoth my uncle Toby. 

Without being ill? cried my father again. 1 dar# 
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8ay not» said my uncle Toby, in a low voice, and fetch* 
ing a deep sigh from the bottom of his heart : he has 
been ill enough, poor lad ! Ill answer for him, — for 
he is dead. 

When Agrippina was told of her son's death, Ta- 
citus informs us, that, not being able to moderate the 
yiolence of her passions, she abruptly broke off her 

work. My father stuck his compasses into Nevers 

but so much tbe faster. — What contrarieties ! his, in- 
deed, was matter of calculation ; Agrippina's must 
have been quite a different affair ; who else could pre- 
tend to reason from history ? 

How my fofher went on, in my opinion, deserves a 
chapter to itself. * 



CHAPTER CXXI. 



And a chapter it shall have, and a devil 

of a one too ; — so look to yourselves. 

'Tis either Plato, or Plutarch, or Seneca, or Xeoo- 
phooj or Epictetus, or Tbeophrastus, or Lucian, — or 
some one, perhaps, of later date, — either Cardan, or 
Budaeus, or Petrarch, or Stella, — or, possiblv, it may 
be some divine or father of the church ; St. Austin, or 
St. Cyprian, or Bernard, who affirms, that it is an 
irresistible and natural passion to weep for the loss of 
our friends or children : — and Seneca (I'm positive} 
tells us somewhere, that such griefs evacuate them- 
selves best by that particular channel: and, accord-, 
ingly, we find, that David wept for his son Absalom,. 
Adrian for his Antinous, Niobe for her children, and 
that Apollodorus and Crito both shed tears for So-- 
crates before his death. 

My father managed his affliction otherwise, and, 
indeed, differently from most men, either ancient or 
modern ; for he neither wept it away, as the Hebrews 
and the Romans, — nor slept it off, as the Laplanders, 
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—nor hanged it, as the English, — ^nor drowned it, as 
the Germans ; — nor did he curse it, or damn it, or ex- 
communicate it, or rhyme it, or lillalmUero it, — 

— He got rid of it, however. 

^ Will your worships give me leave to squeeze in a 
story between these two pages ? 

When Tully was bereft of bis dear daughter Tnllia, 
at first he laid it to his heart, — he listened to the voice 
of nature, and naodulated his own unto it. — O ray 
Tullia ! my daughter ! my child ! — still, still, still, 
'twas, O my Tullia ! — my Tullia ! Methinks I see 
my Tullia, I hear my Tullia, I talk with my Tullia. 
— But, as soon as he began to look into the stores of 
philosophy, and consider how many excellent things 
might be said upon the occasion, — nobody upon earth 
can conceive, says the great orator, how happy^ how 
joyful it made me. 

My father was as proud of his eloquence as Marcus. 
Tullius Cicero could be for his life, and, for aught I 
am convinced of to the contrary at present, with as 
much reason : it was, indeed, his strength — and his 
weakness too. — His strength, for he was by nature 
eloquent ; and his weakness, for he was hourly a dupe 
to it; and, provided an occasion in life would but 
permit him to show his talents, or say either a wise 
thing, a witty, or a shrewd one, — (bating the case of a 
systematic misfortune) — he had all he wanted. — A 
blessing which tied up my father's tongue, and a mis- 
fortune which set it loose with a good grace, were 
pretty equal : sometimes, indeed, the misfortune was 
the better of the two ; for instance, where the plea-* 
sure of the harangue was as ten, and the pain of the 
misfortune hut a» Jive, — my father gained half-in-half ; 
and, consequently, was as well again off as if it had 
never befallen him. 

This clew will unravel what otherwise would seem 
very inconsistent in my father's domestic character ; 
and it is thus that^ in the provocations arising from the 
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neglects antl blunders of servantSy or * other mishaps, 
unavoidable' i a a family, his anger, or rather the dura* 
tion of it, eternally ran counter to all conjecture. 

My father had a favourite little mare, which he had 
consigned over to a most beautiful Arabian horse, in # 
order to have a pad out of her for his own riding. He 
was sanguine in all his projects ; so talked about his 
pad every day with as absolute a security, as if it bad 
been reared, broke, and bridled and saddled at his 
door ready for mounting. By some neglect or other 
in Obadiah, it so fell but, that my father's expecta* 
tions were answered with nothing better than a mule; 
and as ugly {i beast of the kind as ever was pro^ 
duced. 

My mother and my uncle Toby expected my fa^ 
ther would be the death of Obadiah, — and that there 
would never be an end of the disaster.^— —See here, 
you rascal, cried my father, pointing to the mule, 
what you have done ! It was not me, said Oba- 
diah. How do I know that ? replied my fa« 

ther. 

Triumph swam in my father's eyes at the repartee ; — ^ 
the Attic salt brought water into them ; — and so Oba- 
diali heard no more about it* 

Now let us go back to my brother's death. 

^ Philosophy has a fine saying for every thing, — ^for 

I death, it has an entire set : the misery was, they all at 

I once rushed so into my father's head, that 'twas diffi- 

/ cult U> string them together, so as to make any thing 

I of a consistent show out of them. — He took them as 

■^they came. 

' 'Tis an inevitable chance, — the first statute in 
Magna Charta; — it is an everlasting act of parlia* 
meut, my dear brother, — All must die. 

' If my son could not have died, it had been matter 
of wonder ; — not that he is dead. 

' Monarchs and princes dance in the same ring with 
us. 
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' ■ Ih die, is the great debt and tribute due unto 
nature: tombs and monuments, which should per* 
petUate our memories, pay it themselves; and the 
proudest pyramid of them all, which wealth and sci- 
ence have erected, has lost its apex» and stands ob- 
truncated in the traveller's horizon.-— (My father 
found he got great ease, and went on) — Kingdoms and 
provinces, and towns and cities, have they not their 
periods ? and when those principles and powers, which 
at first cemented and put them together, have per- 
formed their several evolutions, they fail back.' 

: Brother Shandy, said my uncle Toby, laying 

down his pipe at the word evolutions, Revolutions, 

I meant, quoth my father ; — by heaven ! I meant 
revolutions, brother Toby; — evolutions is nonsense. 

'Tis not nonsense, — said my uncle Toby. 

But is it not nonsense to break the thread of such a 
discourse upon such an occasion ? cried my father ; — 
do not, dear Toby, continued he, taking him by the 
hand, do not — do not, I beseech thee, interrupt me at 

this crisis. My uncle Toby put bis pipe into his 

mouth. 

* Where is Troy and Mycenae, and Thebes and De- 
los, and Persepolis and Agrigentum ?' continued my 
father, taking up his book of post-roads, which he had 
laid down. — * What is become » brother Toby, of Ni- 
neveh and Babylon, of Cyzicum and Mitylene ? The 
fairest towns that ever the sun rose upon, are now no 
more ; the names only are left ; and those (for many 
of them are wrong spelt) are falling themselves by 
piecemeal to decay, and in length of time will be for- 
gotten, and involved with every thing in a perpetual 
night. The world itself, brother Toby, must, — must 
come to an end. 

' Returning out of Asia, when I sailed from ^gina 
towards Megara,' (when can this have been ? thought 
my uncle Toby ) ' I began to view the country round 
about. • ^gina was behind me, Megara was before^ 
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Piraeeus on the right band, Corinth on the left.-— 
What flourishing towns now prostrate upon the earth I 
Alas ! alas ! said I to myself, that man should dis- 
turb his Boul for the loss of a child, when so much as 
this lies awfully buried in his presence ! — Remem- 
ber, said I .to myself again, — remember, thou art a 
man.' 

Now, my uncle Toby knew not that this last para- 
graph was an extract of Servius Sulpicius's consola- 
tory letter to Tully: — he had as little skill, honest 
man, in the fragments, as he had in the whole pieces 
of antiquity : — ^and as my father, whilst he was con- 
cerned in the Turkey trade, had been three or four diffe- 
rent times in the Levant, in one of which he had stayed 
a whole year and a half at Zant, my uncle Toby natu- 
rally concluded, that, in some one of these periods, he 
had taken a trip across the Archipelago into Asia; 
and that all this sailing affair, with ^gina behind, 
and Megara before, and Piraeeus on the right hand, 
&c. &c. was nothing more than the true course of my 
father's voyage and reflections. — 'Twas certainly in his 
manner; and many an undertaking critic would have 

built two stories higher upon worse foundations. 

And pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, laying the 
end of his pipe upon my father's hand in a kindly 
way of interruption, — ^but waiting till he iinished the 

account, — What year of our Lord was this ? r 

*Twas no year of our Lord, replied my father. 

That's impossible, cried my uncle Toby. Simple- 
ton ! said my father ; — 'twas forty years before Christ 
was born. 

My uncle Toby had but two things for it ; either to 
suppose his brother to be the Wandering Jew, or that 

his misfortunes had disordered his brain. * May the 

Lord God of heaven and earth protect htm and re- 
store him V said my uncle Toby, praying silently for 
my father, and with tears in his eyes. — 

VOL. I. X 
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My father placed the tears to a proper account, and 
went on with his harangue with great spirit. — 

* There is not such great odds, brother Toby, be- 
twixt good and evil, as the world imagines.' — (»This 
way of setting off, by the bye, was not likely to cure 

ttiy uncle Toby's suspicions.) ^* Labour, sorrow, 

grief, sickness, want, and wo, are the sauces of life.' 

• Much good may it do them, — said my uncle 

Toby to himself. 

< My son is dead ! — so much the better ; — 'tis a 
shame, in such a tempest, to have but one anchor. 

* But he is gone for ever frota us ! — be it so. — He is 
got from under the hands of his barber before he was 
oald ; — ^he is but risen from a feast before he was sur^s- 
feited ; — from a banquet before he had got drunken. 

* The Thracians wept when a child was born ' ^ 

(and we are very near it, quoth my uncle Toby) — 
' and feasted and made merry when a man went out 
of the world ; and with reason.. — Death opens the 
gate of Fame, and shuts the gate of Envy after it :— ^ 
it unlooses the chain of the captive, — and puts the 
bondsman's task into another man's hands. 

' Show me the man who knows what life is, who 
dreads it, — and I'll show thee a prisoner who dreads 
his liberty.' 

Is it not better, my dear brother Toby, (for mark, — 
our appetites are but diseases) — is it not better not to 
fannger at all, than to eat ? — ^not to thirst, than to take 
physic to cure it ? 

Is is not better to be freed from cares and agues,-^ 
from love and melancholy — and the other hot and 
cold fits of life, than, like a galled traveller, who 
comes weary to his inn, to be bound to begin his jour- 
ney afresh? 

There is no terror, brother Toby, in its looks, but 
what it borrows from groans and convulsions, and the 
blowing of noses and the wiping away of tears with 
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the bottoms of curtains, in a dying man's room. — 

"- Strip it of these,— What is it ? Tis better in 

battle than in bed, said my uncle Toby. — ^Take away 
its hearses, its mutes, and its mourning, — ^its plumes, 
escutcheons, and other mechanic aids, — What is it? 
— Better in battle ! continued my father, smiling, iox 
he had absolutely forgot my brother Bobby ; — 'tis ter- 
rible no way ; — ^for consider, brother Toby, — when we 
are,-— death is not ; — and when death w, — we are not. 

My uncle Toby laid down his pipe to consider 

the proposition ; my father's eloquence was too rapid 
for any man ; — away it went, — and hurried my uncle 
Toby's ideas along with it. 

For this reason, continued my father, 'tis worthy to 
recollect, how little alteration, in great men, the ap- 
proaches of death have made. — Vespasian died in a 
jest upon hb close-stool ; — Galba with a sentence ; — 
Septimius Severus in a despatch ; — Tiberius in dissimu- 
lation ; — and Caesar Augustus in a compliment. 1 

hope 'twas a sincere one, — quoth my uncle Toby. 

'Twas to his wife, — said my father. 



CHAPTER CXXII. 



-And lastly, — for of all the choice anecdotes 



which history can produce of this matter, continued 
my father, — this, like the gilded dome which covers 

in the fabric, — crowns all. 

'Tis of Cornelius Gallus, the praetor, — which, I dare 

say, brother Toby, you have read. 1 dare say 

I have not, replied my uncle. -He died, said my 

father, as And if it 

was with his wife, said my uncle Toby, — there could 
be no hurt in it. That's more than I know, — re- 
plied my father. 
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CHAPTER CXXIII. 

My mother was going very gingerly in the dark 
along the passage which led to the parlour as my uncle 
Toby pronounced the word wife, — Tis a shrill pene- 
trating sound of itself, and Obadiah had helped it by 
leaving the door a little a-jar, so that my mother heard 
enough of it to imagine herself the subject of the con- 
versation ; so laying the edge of her finger across her 
two lips, — holding in her breath, and bending her 
head a little downwards, with a twist of her neck, — 
(not towards the door, but from it, by which means 
her ear was brought to the chink) — she listened with 
all her powers : — the listening slave, with the goddess 
of Silence at his back, could not have given a finer 
thought for an intaglio. 

In this attitude I am determined to let her stand for 
five minutes, — till I bring up the affairs of the kitchen 
(as Rapin does those of the church) to the same 
period. 



CHAPTER CXXIV. 



Though, in one sense, our family was certainly a 
simple machine, as it consisted of a few wheels ; yet 
there was thus much to be said for it, that these wheels 
were set in motion by so many different springs, and 
acted one upon the other from such a variety of 
strange principles and impulses, — that though it was a 
simple machine, it had all the honour and advantages 
of a complex one, — and a number of as odd move- 
ments within it, as ever were beheld in the inside of a 
Dutch silk-mill. 

Amongst these, there was one I am going to speak 
of, in which, perhaps, it was not altogether so singu- 
lar as in many others ; and it was this, — that whatever 
motion^ debate, harangue, dialogue, project, or dis- 
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sertation was going forward in the parlour, there was 
generally another at the same time, and upon the 
same subject, running parallel along with it in the 
kitchen. 

Now, to bring this about, whenever an extraordi- 
nary message, or letter, was delivered in the parlour, — 
or a discourse suspended till a servant went out, — or 
the lines of discontent were observed to hang upon the 
brows of my father or mother; — or, in short, when 
any thing was supposed to be upon the tapis worth 
knowing or listening to, 'twas the rule to leave the 
door, not absolutely shut, but somewhat a-jar,— :as it 
stands just now ; — which, under covert of the bad 
hinge, (and that, possibly, might be one of the many 
reasons why it was never mended) it was not difficult 
to manage; by which means, in all these cases, a 
passage was generally left, not indeed so wide as the 
Dardanelles, but wide enough, for all that, to carry 
on as much of this windward trade as was sufficient tp 
save my father the trouble of governing his house ; — 
my mother at this moment stands profiting by it.— 
Obadiah did the same thing, as soon as he had left the 
letter upon the table which brought the news of my 
brother's death ; so that before my father had well got 
over his surprise, and entered upon his harangue, — 
had Trim got upon his l^gs, to speak his sentiments 
upon the subject. 

A curious observer of nature, had he been worth 
the inventory of all Job's stock, — though, by the bye, 
your curious observers are seldom worth a groat , — 
would have given the half of it to have heard Corpo- 
ral Trim and my father, two orators so contrasted 
by nature and education, haranguing over the same 
bier. 

My father, — a man of deep reading, — prompt me- 
mory, — with Cato, and Seneca, and Epictetus at his 
fingers' ends : — 

The Corporal, — ^with nothing — to remember; of no 
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deeper reading than his muster-roll, — or greater names 
at his fingers' ends, than the contents of it. 

The one proceeding from period to period, by me- 
taphor and allusion, and striking the fancy as be went 
along (as men of wit and fancy do) with the entertain- 
ment and pleasantry of his pictures and images : — 

The other, without wit, or antithesis, or pointy or 
turn, this way or that ; but leaving the images on one 
side, and the pictures on the other, going straight for- 
wards, as nature could lead him, to the heart.— -O 
Trim ! would to heaven thou hadst a better historian ! 
Would thy historian had a better pair of breeches ! 
O ye critics ! will nothing melt you ? 



CHAPTER CXXV. 



My young master in London is dead ! said 
Obadiah. 

A green satin night-gown of my mother's, 

which had been twice scoured, was the first idea which 
Obadiah 's exclamation brought into Susannah's head. 

■ Well might Locke write a chapter upon the. im- 
perfections of words. ^Then, quoth Susannah, we 

must all go into mourning. But note a second time : 

the word mourning, notwithstanding Susannah made 
use of it herself, — failed also of doing its office ; it ex- 
cited not one single idea, tinged either with gray or 
black :-^all was green. — The green satin night-gown 
bung there still. 

— O ! 'twill be the death of my poor mistress, cried 
Susannah. — My mother's whole wardrobe followed.^ — 
What a possession ! her red damask, — her orange- 
tawny, — her white and yellow lutestrings, — her brown 
taifeta, — her bone-laced caps, her bed-gowns, and 
oomfortable under- petticoats. — J^ot a rag was left be- 
hind. — * No! — she will never look up again P said 
Susannah. 
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We had a fat, foolish scullion ; — my father, I think, 
kept her for her sdmpUcity ; — she had been, all aiitumii 

struggling with a dropsy. -He is dead, said Oba* 

<liah; — he is certainly dead !-^ So am not I, said 

the foolish scullion- 

-Here is sad news, Trinri, cried Susannah, wiping 

her eyes as Trim stepped into the kitchen ; — Master 
3phby is dead and buried I-^ihe funeral was an inter-s 
polation of Susannah's; — we shall haye aJl to go into 
mourning, said Susannah. 

I hope not, said Trim.--:^ — You hope not! cried 
Susannah earnestly.^ — The mourning ran not in Trim's 
head, whatever it did in Susannah's- — X hope, — said 
Trim, explaining himself, I hope in God the newp is 
pot true. — ^^I heard the letter read with my own ears, 
linswered Obadiab ; and we shall have a terrible pieoQ 
of work of it in stubbing the Ox- moor.— — O ! be*8 
dead, said Susannah.-^^^'^-^As sure, said the sQvlUon, af 
I'm alive. 

I lament for him from my heart and my spul, said 
Trim^ fetching a sigh* — Poor creature !~^poor boy 1^^ 
poor gentleman ! 

He was alive last Whitsuntide ! said the coach-* 

man, Whitsuntide ! alas ! gried Trim, extending 

his right arm, and falling instantly into the same at* 
titude iq which he read the sermon, — what is Whit- 
suntide, Jonathan (for that was the coachman's name)« 
or Shrovetide, or any tide or time past to this ? Are 
we not here now, continued the Corporal (striking the 
end of his stick perpendicularly upon the floor, so ap 
to give an idea of health and stability) ; — and are we 
npt— (dropping his hat upon the ground) gone ! in a 
moment? — 'Twas infinitely striking! Susannah burst 
into a flood of tears. — We are not stocks and stones, 
i-— — Jonathan, Obadiah, the cook-maid, all melted. 
' — ^The foolish fat scullion herself, who was scouring a 
fish-kettle upon her knees, was roused with it^ — The 

whple kitchen crowded about the Corporal. 
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Now, as I perceive plainly, that the preservation of 
our constitution in church and state, — and possibly the 
preservation of the whole world, — or, what is the 
same thing, the distribution and balance of its pro- 
perty and power, may, in time to come, depend greatly 
upon the right understanding of this stroke of the 
Corporal's eloquence, — I do demand your attention : 
— your worships and reverences, for any ten pages to- 
gether, take them where you will in any other part of 
the work, shall sleep for it at your ease. 

I said, * We are not stocks and stones :' — *tis very 
weU. I should have added, nor are we angels, — I 
wish we were; — but men clothed with bodies, and 
governed by our imaginations; — and what a junketing 
piece of work of it there is betwixt these and our 
seven senses, especially some of them ; for my own 
part, I own it, I am ashamed to confess. Let it suf- 
fice to affirm ,1 that of all the senses, the eye (for I ab- 
solutely deny the touch, though most of your Barbati^ 
I know, are for it) has the quickest commerce with 
the soul, — ^gives a smarter stroke, — and leaves some- 
thing more inexpressible upon the fancy than words 
can either convey, — or sometimes get rid of. 

— IVe gone a little about; — no matter, 'tis for 
health, — ^let us only carry it back in our mind, to the 
mortality of Trim's hat. — * Are we not here now, — 
and gone in a moment?* — ^There was nothing in the 
sentence; — 'twas one of your self-evident truths we 
have the advantage of hearing every day ; and if Trim 
had not trusted more to his hat than his head, — he 
had made nothing at all of it. 

* Are we not here now V continued the Cor- 
poral ; * and are we not ' (dropping his hat plumb 

upon the ground, — and pausing, before he pronounced 
the word) — * gone ! in a moment V The descent of the 
hat was as if a heavy lump of clay had been kneaded 
into the crown of it. — Nothing could have expressed 
the sentiment of mortality, of which it was the type 
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and forerunner, like it; — his hand- seemed to vanish 
from under it; — it fell dead; — the Corporal's eye 
iix^d upon it as upon a corpse ; — and Susannah burst 
into a flood of tears. 

Now, — ten thousand, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand (formatter and motion are infinite) are the 
ways by which a hat may be dropped upon the ground 
without any effect. — Had he flung it, or thrown it, or 
cast it, or skimmed it, or squirted it, or let it slip* or 
fall in any possible direction under heaven, — or in the 
best direction that could be given to it; — had he 
dropped it like a goose, — like a puppy, — like an ass ;^ 
—or in doing it, or even after he had done it, had he 
looked like a fool, — like a ninny, — like a nincompoop, 
— it had failed, and the effect upon the heart had 
been lost. 

Ye who govern this mighty world and its mighty 
concerns with the engines of eloquence ; — who heat it, 
and cool it, and melt it, and mollify it, — and then 
harden it again to your purpose : 

Ye who wind and turn the passions with this great 
windlass ; and, having done it, lead the owners of them 
whither ye think meet : 

Ye, lastly, who drive ; and why not ? Ye also 

who are driven like turkeys to market, with a stick 
and a red clout, — meditate, — meditate, I beseech you, 
upon Trim s hat. 



CHAPTER CXXVI. 



Stay, — I have a small account to settle with the 
reader before Trim can go on with his harangue. — It 
shall be done in two minutes. 

Amongst many other book-debts, all of which I 
shall discharge in due time, — I own myself a debtor 
to the world for two items, — a chapter upon chamber- 
maids and button-holes, which, in the former part of 
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my work, I promised and fully intended to pay off 
ibis year : but soHie of your worships and reverences 
telling me that the two subjects, especially so con- 
nected together, might endanger the morals of the 
world, — I pray the chapter upon chamber-maids and 
button^boles may be forgiven me, — and that they will 
accept of the last chapter in lieu of it ; which is no- 
thing, an't please your reverences, but a chapter of 
chamber-maids, green gowns, and old hats. 

Trim took his hat off the ground ,-^put it upon his 
head, — and then went on with his oration upon death, 
in manner and form following : — 



CHAPTER CXXVTI. 



^To us, Jonathan, who know not what want or 

care is, — who live here in the service of two of the 
best of masters — (bating, in my own case, his majesty 
king William the Third, whom I had the honour to 
serve both in Ireland and Flanders) — I own it ; that 
from Whitsuntide to within three weeks of Christmas, 
T--'tis not long, — 'tis like nothing; — but to those, 
Jonathan, who know what death is, and what havoc 
^nd destruction he can make, before a man can well 
wheel about, — 'tis like a whole age. — O Jonathan ! — 
'twould make a good-natured man's heart bleed, to 
consider, continued the Corporal (standing perpendi- 
cularly), how low many a brave and upright fellow 
has been laid since that time ! — And trust me, Susy, 
^dded the Corporal, turning to Susannah, whose eyes 
were swimming in water, — before that time comes 
round again, — many a bright eye will be dim.— • 
Susannah placed it to the right side of the page ; — ^she 
wept, — but she courtesied too. — Are we not, continued 
Trim, looking still at Susannah, — are we not like a 
flower of the field ? A tear of pride stole in be- 
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twixt every two tears of humiliation, — else no tongue 

eould have described $usannab*9 affliction. Is not 

all flesh grass ? — Tis clay, — ^'tis dirt. — ^They all looked 
directly at the scullion ; — the scullion had just been 
scouring a fish-kettle. — It was not fair. — 
• — ^What is the finest face that ever man looked at ? 
1 could hear Trim talk so for ever, cried Su- 
sannah, — what is it, — (Susannah laid her hand upon 

Trim's shoulder)— but corruption ? Susannah took 

it off. 

'Now I love you for this; — and 'tis this delicious 
mixture within you which makes you dear creatures 

what you are ; — and he who bates you for it, all I 

can say of the matter is, — ^That he has either a pump- 
kin for his head, — or a pippin for his heart; — and 
whenever he is dissected, 'twill be found so. 



CHAPTER CXXVm. 



Whether Susannah, by taking her hand too suddenly 
from off the CorporaFs shoulder, (by the whisking 
about of her passions) — broke a little the chain of his 
reflections, — 

. Or whether the Corporal began to be suspicious he 
had got into the doctor's quarters, and was talking 
more like the chaplain than himself, — 

Or whether, .•---«----, ^» 
Or whether, — for in all such cases a man of inven* 
tion and parts may, with pleasure, fill a couple of 
pages with suppositions, — which of all these was the 
cause, let the curious physiologist, or the curious any 
body determine : — 'tis certain, at least, the Corporal 
went on thus with his harangue : — 
. For my own part, I declare it, that out of doors, I 
3palue not death at all : — not this . • added the Cor- 
poral > snapping his fingers; — but with an air which no 
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one but the Corporal could have given to the sentU 
ment.— In battle, I value death not this . . . and let 
him not take rae cowardly, like poor Joe Gibbons, in 
liicouring his gun. — What is he ? — A pull of a tri^;er; 
— « push of a bayonet an inch this way or that, — 
makes the difference. — Look along the line — to the 
right, — see ! Jack's down I Well, — 'tis worth a regi- 
ment of horse to hiro. — No; — 'tis Dick. — ^Then Jack's 
no worse. — Never mind which ; — we pass on, — in hot 
pursuit : the wound itself which brings him is not felt, 
— the best way is to stand up to him ; — the man who 
flies, is in ten times more danger than the man who 
marches up into his jaws. — I've looked him, added 
the Corporal, a hundred times in the face, — and 
know what he is. He's nothing, Obadiah, at all in 

the field. But he's very frightful in a house, quoth 

Obadiah. 1 never mind it myself, said Jonathan, 

upon a coach-box.- It must, in my opinion, be 

most natural in bed, replied Susannah. ^And could 

I escape him by creeping into the worst calfs skin 
that ever was made into a knapsack, I would do it 
there, — said Trim ; — but that is nature. 

Nature is nature, said Jonathan. And that 

is the reason, cried Susannah, I so much pity my mis* 

tress. — She will never get the better of it. Now I 

pity the captain the most of any one in the family, 
answered Trim. — Madam will get ease of heart in 
weeping, — and the squire in talking about it, — but my 
poor master will keep it all in silence to himself. — I 
shall hear him sigh in his bed for a whole month Uh 
gether, as he did for lieutenant Le Fe?re. An* please 
your honour, do not sigh so piteously, I would say to 
him as I lay beside him. — I cannot help it, Trim, my 
master would say ; — 'tis so melancholy an accident,— 

I cannot get it off my heart. Your honour fears 

not death yourself. 1 hope, Trim^ I fear nothing, 

he would say, but the doing a wrong thing.— Well, he 
would add, whatever betules, I will .take care of Le 
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Fevre's boy. — And with that, like a quieting draught, 
his honour would fall asleep. 

I like to hear Trim's stories about the captain, said 

Susannah. He is a kindly-hearted gentleman, said 

Obadiah, as ever lived. Ay, and as brave a one 

too, said the Corporal, as ever stepped before a platoon. 
— There never was a better officer in the king's army, 
— or a better man in God's world ; for he would march 
up to the mouth of a cannon, though he saw the 
lighted match at the very touch-hole ; — and yet, for 
all that, he has a heart as soft as a child for other 

people : — ^he would not hurt a chicken. 1 would 

sooner, quoth Jonathan, drive such a gentleman for 
seven pounds a year, — than some for eight — ^Thank 
thee, Jonathan ! for thy twenty shillings, — as much, 
Jonathan, said the Corporal, shaking him by the hand, 
as if thou hadst put the money into my own pocket. — 
I would serve him to the day of my death out of love. 
He is a friend and a brother to me; — and could I be 
sure my poor brother Tom was dead, — continued the 
Corporal, taking out his handkerchief, — was I worth 
ten thousand pounds, I would leave every shilling of 
it to the captain. — Trim could not refrain from tears 
at this testamentary proof he gave of his affection to 

his master. — The whole kitchen was affected. Do 

tell us the story of the poor lieutenant, said Susannah. 
- With all my heart, answered the Corporal. 
Susannah, the cook, Jonathan, Obadiah, and Cor- 
poral Trim, formed a circle about the fire; and as 
soon as the scullion had shut the kitchen-door, — the 
Corporal began. — 



CHAPTER CXXIX. 



I am a Turk if I had not as much forgot my mo- 
ther, as if nature had plastered me up, and set me 
down naked upon the banks of the river Nile, without 
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one. — Your most obedient servant, madam, — iVe cost 
you a great deal of trouble, — I wish it may answer; 
— but you have left a crack in my back ; — and here's 
a great piece fallen off here before : — ^aed what must 
I do with this foot? — I shall never reach Kogland 
with it. 

For my own part, I never wonder at any thing ; — 
and so often has my judgment deceived me in my life, 
that I always suspect it, right or wrong : — ^at least, I 
am seldom hot upon cold subjects. For ail this, I 
reverence truth as much as any body ; and when it 
has slipped us, if a man will but take me by the hand, 
and go quietly and search for it, as for a thing we 
have both lost, and can neither of us do well without, 
— I'll go to the world's end with him. — But I hate 
disputes, — and therefore (bating religious points, or 
such as touch society) I would almost subscribe to 
any thing which does not choke me in the first pas- 
sage, rather than be drawn into one. — But I cannot 
bear suffocation ; — and bad smells worst of all. — For 
which reasons, I resolved from the beginning, that if 
ever the army of martyrs was to be augmented, or a 
new one raised, — I would have no hand in it, one way 
or t'other. 



CHAPTER CXXX. 



— But to return to my mother. 

My uncle Toby's opinion, madam, * That there could 
be no harm in Cornelius Gallus, the Koman praetor's 
lying with his wife;' — or rather the last word of that 
opinion, — (for it was all my mother heard of it) caught 
hold of her by the weak part of the whole sex ; — you 
shall not mistake me, — I mean her curiosity : — she 
instantly concluded herself the subject of the conver- 
sation ; and with that prepossession upon her fancy, 
you ynll readily conceive^ every word my father said 
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was accommodated either to heUself or her family-con^ 
corns. 

— Pray, madam, in what street does the lady live 
who would not have done the same ? 

From the strange mode of Cornelius's death, my 
father had made a transition to that of Socrates, and 
was giving my uncle Toby an abstract of his plead«- 

ing before his judges ; — 'twas irresistible : ^not the 

oration of Socrates, but my father's temptation to it. 
— He had wrote the Life of Socrates i himself the year 
before he left oiF trade ; which, I fear, was the means 
of hastening him out of it ; — so that no one was able 
to set out with so full a sail, and in so swelling a tide 
of heroic loftiness upon the occasion, as my father was. 
Not a period in Socrates's oration which closed with a 
shorter word than transmigration, or annihilation, — or 
a worse thought in the middle of it than — to 6e, or 
not to be, — the entering upon a new and untried state 
of things, — or upon a long, a profound and peaceful 
sleep, without dreams, without disturbance ! — That we 
and our children were bom to die, — but neither of ua 
bom to be slaves, — !No, there I mistake ; that was part 
of Eleazer's oration, as recorded by Josephus (de Bell. 
Judaic.) : Eleazer owns he had it from the philoso<«> 
phers of India. In all likelihood, Alexander the Great, 
in his irruption into India, after he had overrun Persia, 
amongst the many things he stole, — stole that senti- 
ment also ; by which means it was carried, if not all 
the way by himself, (for we all know he died at Ba« 
bylon) at least by some of his marauders, into Greece, 
— from Greece it got to Rome, — from Rome to 
Prance, — and from France to England. — ^So things 
come round. — 

By land-carriage ; I can conceive no other way. — 
By water, the sentiment might easily have come 

1 This book my father would never consent to publish ; 'tis in 
manuscript, with some other tracts of his, in the family -, all, or 
most of which, will be printed in due time. 
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down the Gang;e8 iDto the Sinus 6angeticiis» or Bay 
of Bengal, and so into the Indian Sea ; and follow- 
ing the course of trade, (the way from India by the 
Cape of Good Hope being then unknown) might he 
carried, with other drugs and spices, up the Red Sea 
to Joddah, the port of Mecca, or else to Tor or Suez, 
towns at the bottom of the Gulf ; and from thence hy 
caravans to Coptos, but three days' journey distant, 
so down the Nile directly to Alexandria, where the 
sentiment would be landed at the very foot of the 
great staircase of the Alexandrian library; — and from 
that storehouse it would be fetched. — Bless me ! what 
a trade was driven by the learned in those days ! 



CHAPTER CXXXI. 



— Now my father had a way, a little like that of 
Job, in case there ever was such a man ; — if not, there's 
an end of the matter. — 

Though, by the bye, because your learned men find 
some difficulty in fixing the precise era in which so 
great a man lived ; — whether, for instance, before or 
after the patriarchs, &c. — to vote, therefore, that he 
never lived at all, is a little cruel : — 'tis not doing as 
they would be done by. — Happen that as it may,— « 
My father, I say, had a way, when things went ex-i 
tremely wrong with him, especially upon the first sally 
of his impatience, — of wondering why he was begot ; — 
wishing himself dead ; — sometimes worse : — and when 
the provocation ran high, and grief touched his lips 
with more than ordinary powers, — Sir, you scarce 
could have distinguished him from Socrates himself. 
— Every word would breathe the sentiments of a soul 
disdaining life, and careless about all its issues; for 
which reason, though my mother was a woman of no 
deep reading, yet the abstract of Socrates's oration, 
which my father was giving my uncle Toby, was not 
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altogether new to her. — She listened to it with coni*> 
posed intelligence, and would have done so to the end 
of the chapter, had not my father plunged (which lie 
had no occasion to have done) into that part of the 
pleading where the great philosopher reckons up his 
connexions, his alliances, and children ; but renounces 
a security to be so won, by working upon the pas- 
aioni of his judges. — * I have friends, — I haye re- 
lations, — I have three desolate children,' — says So- 
crates. — 

Then, cried my mother, opening the door, — 

you have one more, Mr. Shandy, than I know of. 

By heavens ! I have one less, — ^said my father, 

getting up and walking out of the room. 



CHAPTER CXXXII. 



-They are Socrates*s children, said my uncle 

Toby. He has been dead a hundred years ago, 

replied my mother. 

My uncle Toby was no chronologer ; — so not caring 
to advance one step but upon safe ground, he laid 
down his pipe deliberately upon the table, and rising 
up, and taking my mother most kindly by the hand, 
without saying another word, either good or bad, to 
her, he led her out afler my father, that he might 
finish the ^claircissement himself. 



CHAPTER CXXXIII. 



Had this volume been a farce, which, unless every 
one's Life and Opinions are to be looked upon as a 
farce as well as mine, I see no reason to suppose, — 
the last chapter, sir, had finished the first act of it ; 
and then this chapter must have set off thus :-^ 
VOL. I. T 
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• Ptr..r..r..iiig, — twing, — twaeg, — prut,-^trut ;-«^tiB 
a cuned bad fiddl^.-^Do you know whether my fid-> 
die** in tune or no ?«-^triit..prut.. — They shooid be 
fifths.— ^Tis wickedly strung, — tr..a.e.i.o.u.*twang. — 
The bridge is a mile too high, and the soundings post 
Cibsolutely down, — else, — trut...prut. — Hark ! 'tis not 
BO bad a tone.-^Diddle diddle, diddle diddle, diddle 
diddle, duni. There is nothing in playing before good 
jndffes ; — ^bat there's a man there, — no, not him with 
the Dundle under his arm, — the grave man in black. — 
^death ! not the gentleman with the sword on.< — Sir, 
I had rather play a capriccio to Calliope herself, than 
draw my bow across my fiddle before that very man ; 
and yet I'll stake my Cremona to a Jew's tnunpi 
which is the greatest musical odds that ever were laid, 
that I will this moment stop three hundred and fifty 
leagues out of tune upon my fiddle, without punishing 
on^ single nerve that belongs to him. — ^Twaddle did- 
jlle, — tweddle diddle, — twiddle diddle,— twoddle did- 
dle, -r-twuddle diddle ; — prut-trut, — krish, — krash, — 
krnsh. — I've undone you, sir,— but you see he*s no 
worse; — and was Apollo to take his fiddle after me, 
he can make him no better. 

Diddle diddle, diddle diddle, diddle diddle, — ^hum, 
-^um, — drum. 

Your worships and your reverences love music, — 
and God has made you all with good ears, — and some 
of you play delightfully yourselves; — ^trut-trut, — ^prut- 
trut. 

O ! there is — whom I could sit and hear whole days, 
— whose talents lie in making what he fiddles to be 
felt ; — who inspires me with his joys and hopes, and 
puts the most hidden springs of my heart into motion. 
-*— If you would borrow five guineas of me, sir,-^wtiich 
fs generally ten guineas more than I have to spare, — 
or yon, Messrs. Apothecary and Tailor^ want your l^b 
pay tng,— ^that 's your time. 
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4 

CHAPTEK CXXXIV. 

The first tfaiog which entered my father's head, after 
Affairs were a little settled in the family, and Susannah 
had got possessioii of my mother's green satin night- 
gown, — ^was to sit down coolly, after the example of 
Xenophon, and write a Trutrarpc^dia^ or system of 
education for me ; collecting first for that purpose his 
own scattered thoughts, counsels, and notions; and 
binding them together, so as to form an institute 
for the gOTernment of my childhood and adolescence. 
— I was my fathers last stake, - he had lost my hro«> 
tber Bobby entirely,-<-^he had lost, by his own compu- 
tation, full three*tourths of me,^ — ^that is, he had been 
unfortunate in his first three great casts for me : — my 
geniture, nose, and name I— p-there was but this one 
left ; and accordingly my father gave himself up to it 
with as much devotion as ever my uncle Toby had 
done to his doctrine of projectiles. — The difference 
between them was, that my uncle Toby drew his 
whole knowledge of projectiles from Nicholas Tar- 
ta^lia.— *My father spun his, every thread of it, out 
Of his own brain,*-*-or had so reeled and cross^twist* 
ed what all other spinners and spinsters had spun be* 
fore him, thai 'twas pretty near the same torture to 
his. 

. In about three years, or something more, my father 
had got advanced almost into the middle of bis work. 
*<->Like all other writes, he met with disappointments. 
^^He imagined he should be able to bring whatever be 
had to say into so small a compass, that when it was 
finished and bound, it mighi be rolled up in my mother's 
housewife. — Matter grows under our hands.— <^Let no 
matt say,— ^' Come, — I'll write a duodecimo,* 

My father gave himself up to it, however* with the 
most painful diligence, proceeding step by step in 
every line with the same kind of caution and cir4»im<- 
ipection (though I cannot say upon quite so leligious 
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a principle) as was used by John de la Casse, the lord 
archbishop of Benevento, in compassing his Galatea ; 
in which his grace of Benevento spent near forty years 
of his life ; and when the thing came out, it was not 
of above half the size or thickness of a Rider's Alma- 
nack. — How the holy man managed the affair, unless 
he spent the greatest part of his time in cooibing his 
whiskers, or playing at primero with his chaplain, — 
would pose any mortal not let into the true secret ; — 
and therefore 'tis worth explaining to the world, was 
it only for the encouragement of those few in it, who 
write not so much to be fed, — as to be famous. 

I own, had John de la Casse, the archbishop of 
Benevento, for whose memory (notwithstanding his 
Galatea) I retain the highest veneration, — had he 
been, sir; a slender clerk, — of dull wit, — slow parts, 
— costive head, and so forth, he and his Galatea 
might have jogged on together to the age of Methu- 
selah for me ; — the phaenomenon had not been worth 
a parenthesis. — 

But the reverse' of this was the truth : John de la 
Casse was a genius of fine parts and fertile fancy; 
and yet with all these great advantages of nature, 
which should have pricked him forwards with his 
Galatea, he lay under an impuissance at the same 
time of advancing above a line and a half in the com- 
pass of a whole summer's day. This disability in his 
grace arose from an opiuion he was afflicted with ; — 
which opinion was this, — viz. That whenever a Chris- 
tian was writing a book (not for his private amuse- 
ment, but) where his intent and purpose was, bond fide, 
to print and publish it to the world, — his first thoughts 
were always the temptations of the evil one. — This was 
the state of ordinary writers : but when a personage in 
venerable character and high station, either in church 
or state, once turned author, — he maintained, that from 
the very moment he took pen in hand, —all the devils 
in hell broke out of their holes to cajole him. — Twas 
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Tenn-tiine ^ith theni ;— every thought, first and last, 
was captious ; — ^how specious and good soever, — 'twas 
all oue; — in wha^tever form or colour it presented it- 
self to the imagination, — 'twas still a stroke of one or 
other of 'em levelled at him, and was to be fenced off. 
•—So that the life of a writer, whatever he might fancy 
to the contrary, was not so much a state of composition, 
as a state of warfare ; and his probation in it, precisely 
that of any other man militant upon earth, — both de- 
pending alike, not half so much upon the degrees of 
his wit, — as his resistance. 

My father was hugely pleased with this theory of 
John de la Casse, archbishop of Benievento ; and (had 
it not cramped him a little in his creed) I believe 
would have given ten of the best acres in the Shandy 
estate to have been the broacher of it. — How far - my 
father actually believed in the devil, will be seen, 
when I come to speak of my father's religious .no- 
tions, in the progress of this work : 'tis enough to say 
here, as he could not have the honour of it, in the 
literal sense of the doctrine, — he took up with the 
allegory of it ; and would often say, especially wbei^ 
his pen was a little retrograde, there was as much 
good meaning, truth, and knowledge, couched under 
the veil of John de la Casse's parabolical representa- 
tion, — as was to be found in any one poetic liction or 
mystic record of antiquity. — Prejudice of education, 
he would say, is the devils — and the multitudes of 
them which we suck in with our mother's milk, uire 
the devil and all, — We are haunted with them, brother 
Toby, in all our lucubrations and researches ; and was 
a man fool enough to submit tamely to what they ob- 
truded upon him, — what would his book be ? Nothing, 
-—he would add, throwing his pen away with a ven- 
geance ; — nothing but a farrago of the clack of nurses, 
and of the nonsense of the old women (of both sexes) 
tl^roughout the kingdom. 

T^is is the best account I am determined to give of 
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the slow progreM my father made in his TVUtta-padia ; 
at which (as I said) be was three years, ahd something 
more, indefatigably at work, aad at last, had scarce 
completed, by his own reckonings one half of his un- 
dertaking : the misfortune was, that I was all that 
time totally neglected and abandoned to my mother ; 
and, what was almost as bad, by the very delay, the 
first part of the work, upon which my father had spent 
the most of his pains, was rendered entirely useless ; — 
every day a page or two became of no consequence. 

Certainly it was ordained as a scourge upon 

the pride of human wisdom, that the wisest of us all 
should thus outwit ourselves, and eternally forego our 
purposes in the intemperate act of pursuing them. 

In short, my father was so long in all bis acts of 
resistance, --or, in other words,— he advanced so very 
slow with his work, and I began to live and get for- 
wards at such a rate, that if an event had not hap-' 
pened, — which, when we get to it, if it can be told 
with decency, shall not be concealed a moment from 
the reader,-^! verily believe, I had put by my father, 
and left him drawing a sun-dial, for no better purpose 
than to be buried under ground. 



CHAPTER CXXXV. 

*Twas nothing : — I did not lose two drops of 

blood by it: — 'twas not worth calling in a surgeon, 
had he lived next door to us. — ^Thousands suflPer by 
choice, what I did by accident. — Doctor Slop made 
ten times more of it than there was occasion. — 
Some men rise by the art of hanging great weights 
upon small wires: — and I am this day (August the 
10th, 1701) paying part of the price of this man's re- 
putation. — O Hwoulcf provoke a stone to see how things 
are carried on in this world ! — ^I'he chamber-maid had 
left no •••*•••••• under the bed.— Cannot you con- 
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triv>^» master, quoth Susannah, liftiui;; qp the sash with 
Qoe band, as she spoke, and helping me up into the 
window-seat with the other, — cannot you manage, my 
dear, for a single time, to * *•* **♦•** ?. — m 

I was five years old. — Susannah did not considet 
that nothing was well hung in our family ; — ^so, slap 
came the sash down like lightning upon us.^r^-r^^Noi^ 
thing is left, — cried Susannah, — nothing is left—for 
me, but to run my country.— 

My uncle Toby's house was a much kinder sane* 
tuary; and so Susannah fled to it 



CHAPTER CXXXVI, 

When Susannah told the Corporal the misadventure 
of the sash, with all the circumstances which attended 
the murder of me, — (as she called it) — the blood for- 
sook his cheeks: — all accessories in murder being 
principals, — ^Trim's conscience told him he was as 
much to blame as Susannah ; — and if the doctrine 
had been true, my uncle Toby had as much of the 
bloodshed to answer for to Heaven as either of 'em ; 

*< so that neither reason nor instinct, separate 

nor together, could possibly have guided Susannah's 

steps to so proper an asylum. It is in vain to leave 

this to the reader's imagination : — to form any kind of 
hypothesis that will render these propositions feasible, 
he must cudgel his brains sore ; and to do it without; 
^-rhe must have such brains as no reader ever had b^* 
fore him. —Why should I put them either to trial or 
to torture ? — 'Tis my own affair : I'll explain it my- 
self. 

CHAPTER CXXXVII, 

I 

'Tis a pity. Trim, said my uncle Toby, resting with 
his hand upon the Corporal's shoulder, as they both 
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stood sonreying their works, — ^that we haye not a 
coaple of field-pieces to moont in the gorge of that 
new redoubt ; — 'twould secure the lioes all along there, 
and make the attack on that side quite complete. — 
Get me a couple cast. Trim. 

Your honour shall have them, replied Trim, before 
to-morrow morning. 

It was the joy of Trim's heart, nor was his fertile 
head ever at a loss for expedients in doing it, to supply 
my uncle Toby in his campaigns, with whatever his 
fancy called for : had it been his last crown, he would 
have sat down and hammered it into a paderero, to 
have prevented a single wish in his master. — The Cor- 
panA had already, — what with cutting off the ends of 
my uncle Toby's spouts, — hacking and chiselling up 
the sides of his leaden gutters, — melting down bis 
pewter shaving-basin, — and going at last, like Louis 
the Fourteenth, on to the top of the church for spare 
ends, &c. — ^he had that very campaign brought no less 
than eight new battering cannons, besides three demi- 
culverins, into the field. My uncle Toby's demand 
for two more pieces for the redoubt, had set the Cor- 
poral at work again ; and no better resource offering, 
he had taken the two leaden weights from the nursery- 
inrindow ; and as the sash-pulleys, when the lead was 
gone, were of no kind of use, he had taken them away 
also, to make a couple of wheels for one of their car- 
riages. 

He had dismantled every sash-window in my uncle 
Toby's house long before, in the very same way, — 
though not always in the same order ; for sometimes 
the pulleys had been wanted, and not the lead, — so 
then he began with the pulleys; and the pulleys being 
picked out, then the lead became useless; — and so the 
lead went to pot too. 

' • A great moral might be picked handsomely 

out of this, but I have not time ; — 'tis enough to say, 
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wherever the demolition began, 'twas equally fatal to 
the sash-window. 



CHAPTER CXXXVIII. 



/ 



The Corporal had not taken his measures so badly 
in this stroke of artilleryship, but that he might have 
kept the matter entirely to himself, and left Susannah 
to have sustained the whole weight of the attack as 
she could : — true courage is not content with coming 
off so. — ^The Corporal, whether as general or comp- 
troller of the train, — *twas no mlitter, — had done that, 
without which, as he imagined, the .misfortune could 
never have happened, — at least in Susannah^s hands, 
— How would your honours have behaved ? — He de- 
termined at once, not to take shelter behind Susannah, 
— but to give it; and, with this resolution upon his 
mind, he marched upright into the parlour, to lay the 
whole manoBUvre before my uncle Toby. 

My uncle Toby had just then been giving Yorick 
an account of the battle of Steinkirk, and of the 
strange conduct of Count Solmes, in ordering the foot 
to halt, and the horse to march where It could not act ; 
which was directly contrary to the king's command, 
and proved the loss of the day. 

There are incidents in some families so pat to the 
purpose of what is going to follow, — they are scarce 
exceeded by the invention of a dramatic writer, — I 
mean of ancient days. — 
/ Trim, by the help of his fore-finger laid flat upon 
the table, and the edge of his hand striking across it 
at right angles, made a shift to tell his story so, that 
priests and virgins might have listened to it ; — and the 
story being told, the dialogue went on as follows : — 
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CHAPTER CXXXIX. 



1 would be pique tted to death, cried the Cor* 

poral, as he concluded Susannah's story, before I 
would suffer the woman to come to any harm : — ^*twas 
my fault, an' please your honour, — ^not hers. 

Corporal Trim, replied my uncle Toby, putting on 
his hat, which lay upon the table, if any thing can be 
said to be a fault, when the service absolutely requires 
it should be done, 'tis I certainly who deserve the 
blame ; you obeyed your orders. 

Had Count Solme«, Trim, done the same at the 
battle of Steinkirk, said Yorick, drolling a little upon 
the Corporal, who had been run over by a dragoon in 

the retreat, — he had saved thee. Saved! cried 

Trim, interrupting Yorick, and finishing the sentence 
for him after his own fashion; — he had saved five 
battalions, an' please your reverence, every soul of 
them. — ^There was Cutts's, continued the Corporal, 
dapping the fore-finger of his right hand upon the 
thumb of his left, and counting round his hand, — there 
wasCutts's, — Mackay's, — Angus's, — Graham's, — and 
liCven's, all cut to pieces ; — and so had the English 
life-guards, too, had it not been for some regiments 
upon the right, who marched up boldly to their relief, 
and received the enemy's fire in their faces^ before any 
one of their own platoons discharged a musket. — r 
They'll go to heaven for it, added Trim.— Trim is 
right, said my uncle Toby, nodding to Yorick ; — he*i9 

perfectly right. What signified his marching the 

horse, continued the Corporal, where the ground was 
so strait, and the French had such a nation of hedges, 
and copses, and ditches, and felled trees laid this way 
and that, to cover them (as they always have)? — 
Count Solmes should have sent us ; — we would have 
fired muzzle to muzzle with them for their lives,-— 
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There was nothing to be done for the horse : — he had 
his foot shot off, however, for his pains, continued the 

Corporal, the very next campaign at Landen. 

Poor Trim got his wound there, quoth my uncle Toby* 

'Twas owing, an' please your honour, entirely to 

Count Solmes; had he drubbed them soundly at 
Steinkirk, they would not have fought us at Landen. 

Possibly not, Trim, said my uncle Toby ; though* 

if they have the advantage of a wood, or you give 
them a moment*s time to entrench themselves, they are 
a nation which will pop and pop for ever at you. 
There is no way but to march coolly up to them, re- 
ceive their fire, and fall in upon them, pell-mell ; 

Ding-dong, added Trim ; Horse and foot, said my 

uncle Toby; Helter-skelter, said Trim; Right 

and left, cried my uncle Toby. Blood an' ounds 1 

shouted the Corporal : — the battle raged ; Yorick 
drew his chair a little to one side for safety ; and, after 
a moment*s pause, my uncle Toby, sinking his voice a 
note, resumed the discourse as follows : — -' 



CHAPTER CXL. 



Ring William, said my uncle Toby, addressing 
himself to Yorick, was so terribly provoked at Count 
Solmes for disobeying his orders, that he would not 
suffer him to come into his presence for many months 

after. 1 fear, answered Yorick, the squire will be 

as much provoked at the Corporal, as the king at the 
count. — But 'twould be singularly hard in this case; 
continued he, if Corporal Trim, who has behaved so 
diametrically opposite to Count Solmes, should have 
the fate to be rewarded with the same disgrace:^ too 

often, in this world, do things take that train. 1 

would spring a mine, cried my uncle Toby, rising up, 
and blow up my fortifications, and my house with 
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them, and we would perish uoder their ruins, ere I 

would stand by and see it. Trim directed a slight, 

but a grateful bow towards his master, — ^aiid so the 
chapter ends. 



CHAPTER CXLI. 



— Then, Yorick, replied my uncle Toby, you and 
I will lead the way abreast, and do you. Corpo- 
ral, follow a few paces behind us.-^ ^And Susannah, 

an* please your honour, said Trim, shall be put in the 
rear. — 'Twas an excellent disposition ; and in this 
order, without either drums beating, or colours flying, 
they marched slowly from my uncle Toby's house to 
Shandy- hall. 

1 wish, said Trim, as they entered the door, 
instead of the sash- weights, I had cut off the church- 
spout, as I once thought to have done. You have 

cut off spouts enow, replied Yorick. 



CHAPTER CXLH. 



As many. pictures as have been given of my father^ 
how like him soever, in different airs and attitudes, — 
not one, or all of them, can ever help the reader to any 
kind of preconception of how my father would think, 
speak, or act, upon any untried occasion or occurrence 
of life. — There was that infinitude of oddities in him, 
and of chances along with it, by which handle he 
would take a thing, — it bafBed, sir, all calculations. 
— The truth was, his road lay so very far on one side, 
from that wherein most men travelled, — that every 
object before him presented a face and section of itself 
to his eye, altogether different from the plan and ele- 
vation of it seen by the rest of mankind. — In other 
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.words, 'twas a different object, and, in course, was 
(differently considered. 

This is the true reason that my dear Jenny and I, 
as well as all the world besides us, have such eternal 
squabbles about nothing. — She looks at her outside ; — 
I, at her in. — How is it possible we should agree 
about her value ? 



CHAPTER CXLIII. 



'Tis a point settled, — and I mention it for the com- 
fort of Confucius,^ who is apt to get entangled in 
telling a plain story, — that provided he keeps along 
the line of his story, he may go backwards and for- 
wards as he will, 'tis still held to be no digression. 

This being premised, I take the benefit of the act of 
going backwards myself. 



CHAPTER CXLIV. 



Fifty thousand pannier loads of devils — (not of the 
archbishop of Benevento*s, — I mean of Rabelais's 
devils) with their tails chopped off by their rumps, 
could not have made so diabolical a scream of it as I 
did — when the accident befel me : it summoned up my 
mother instantly into the nursery ; — so that Susannah 
had but just time to make her escape down the back 
stairs, as my mother came up the fore. 

Now, though I was old enough to have told the 
story myself, — and young enough, I hope, to have 
done it without malignity, — yet Susannah, in passing 
by the kitchen, for fear of accidents, had left it in 
short-hand with the cook ; — the cook had told it, with 
a commentary, to Jonathan ; and Jonathan to Oba- 

* Mr. Sbandy is supposed to mean ••••• •••••• ^ j^gq, member 

for *••••*,— and not the Cbinese legislator. 
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diah ; 80 tliat» by tbe time my father had raiig the bell 
halt* a dozen times, to know what was tbe matter 
above, — was Obadiah enabled to give him a particu- 
lar account of it, just as it bad happened.— <-*I thought 
as much, said my father, tucking up his night-gown ; 
---and so walked up stairs. 

One would imagine from this — (though for my ova 
part I somewhat question it) — that my father, before 
that time, had actually wrote that remarkable chapter 
in the IVistra-padia, which to me is tbe most original 
^nd entertaining one in the whole book, — and that is 
the chapter upon msk-wiadqwfy with a bitter PhUippic^ 
at the end of it, upon the forgetfulness of chamber- 
maids. — I have but two reasons fo( thinking other- 
wise. 

Firstj had the matter been taken into consideration 
before the event happened, my father certainly would 
have nailed up the sash-window for good and all ; 
which, considering with what difficulty he composed 
books, he might have done with ten times less trouble 
than he could have wrote the chapter. This argu- 
ment, I foresee, holds good against his writing a chap- 
ter, even after tbe event ; but 'tis obviated under the 
second reason, which 1 have the honour to offer to the 
tvorld in support of my opinion, that my father did not 
write the chapter upon sash-windows and chamber- 
pots at the time supposed, — and it is this : — 

— That, in order to render the Tristra-ptBdia com- 
plete, I wrote tbe chapter myself. 



CHAPTER CXLV. 



My father put on his spectacles, — looked, — took 
them off, — put tbem into tbe case, — all in le&s than 
a statutable minute; and, without opening his lips, 
Ivraed .about and walked precipitately down stairs. 
My mother imagined he had stepped- dowo for lint and 
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basilicon ; but seeing him return with a couple of 
folios under his ^rm, and Obadiah following him with 
a large reading-desk, she took it for granted it wa» an 
Herbal, and so drew him a chair to the bedside, that 
he might consult upon the case at his ease. 

If it be but right done, said my father, turning 

to the section — de sede vel subjecto circumcisionis,-^ 
for he had brought up Spenser de Legihus Hebrceorum 
Jtitualibus, — and Maimonides, in order to confront 
and examine us altogether ; 

If it be but right done, quoth he, Only tell 

us,, cried my mother, interrupting him, what herbs? 

For that, replied my father, you must send for 

Dr. Slop. 

My mother went down, and my father went on, 
eading the section as follows : — 

• « « « • •• » « 

• • ♦ Very well, — said my father, 

• »•••• •»• 

• •«««•»•« 

• • — nay, if it has that convenience, — and 
so without stopping a moment to settle it first in his 
mind, whether the Jews had it from the Egyptians, or 
the Egyptians from the Jews, — he rose up, and rub- 
bing his forehead two or three times across with the 
palm.of his hand, in the manner we rub out the foot- 
steps of care, when evil has trod lighter upon us than 
we foreboded,— *he shut the book, and walked down 
stairs, Nay, said he, mentioning the name of a dif- 
ferent great nation upon every step as he set his foot 
upon it,— if the Egyptians, — the Syrians, — the Phoe- 
nicians, — the Arabians, — the Cappadocians, — if the 
Col«hi und Troglodytes did it, — if Solon and Pytha- 
goras submitted, — what is Tristram? — Who am I, 
that I should fret or fume one momont about the 
matter? 
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CHAPTER CXLVI. 



Dear Yorick, said my father, smiling, (for Yorick 
had broke his rank with my uncle Toby in coming 
through the narrow entry, and so had stepped first into 
the parlour) this Tristram of ours, I find, comes very 
hardly by all his religious rites. Never was the son 
of Jew, Christian, Turk, or Infidel, initiated into 

them in so oblique and slovenly a manner. Sot he 

is no worse, I trust, said Yorick. There has been 

certainly, continued my father, the deuce and all to do 
in some part or other of the ecliptic, when this off- 
spring of mine was formed. That you are a better 

judge of than I, replied Yorick. Astrologers, 

quoth my father, know better than us both : — the trine 
and sextile aspects have jumped awry, — or the oppo- 
site of their ascendants have not hit it, as they should, 

or the lords of the genitures (as they call them) 
have been at bo-peep, — or 'something has been wrong 
above, or below, with us. 

'Tis possible, answered Yorick. But is the child, 

cried my uncle Toby, the worse? The Troglo- 
dytes say not, replied my father. — And your theolo- 

gists, Yorick, tell us Theologically? said Yorick; 

— or speaking after the manner of apothecaries, ^ — 
statesmen ,2 or washerwomen?^ 

I'm not sure, replied my father; but they 

tell us, brother Toby, he's the better for it. Pro- 
vided, said Yorick, yon travel him into Egypt.' 
Of that, answered my father, he will have the advan- 
tage, when he sees the Pyramids. 

Now every word of this, quoth my uncle Toby, 

* XoAcir^f y6<rov koX Sucrutrou AvoAAay^, ^p Mpaxa koAov- 
riK. — Philo. 

' T^ rtftw6fuwa rmv iihfw wo\vyov(iTara ical ToAvavdpcMr^ara 

* Kti$ap6niTos f&cicffr. — Bochart. 
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is Arabic to me. 1 wish, said Yorick, 'twas so to 

half the world. 

• IluSy continued my father, circumcised his 

whole army one morning.*- Not without a court- 
martial ? cried my uncle Toby. Though the learn- 
ed, continued he, taking no notice of my uncle Toby's 
remark, but turning to Yorick, — are greatly divided 
stilt, who Ilus Was ; — ^some say Saturn ; — some, the 
Supreme Being; others, no more than a brigadier- 
general under Pharaoh-Nechoh. Let him be who 

he will, said my uncle Toby, I know not by what 
article of war he could justify it. 

The controvertists, answered my father, assign two- 
and-twenty different reasons for it : — others, indeed, 
who have drawn their pens on the opposite side of the 
question, have shown the world the futility of the 
greatest part of them. — But then, again, our best po- 
lemic divines, — ~I wish there was not a polemic di- 
vine, said Yorick, in the kingdom : — one ounce of 
practical divinity — is worth a painted ship-load of all 

their reverences have imported these fifty years. 

Pray, Mr. Yorick, quoth my uncle Toby, --do tell 

mewhatti polemic divine is. The best description. 

Captain Shandy, I have ever read, is a couple of 'em, 
replied Yorick, in the account of the battle fought 
betwixt Gymnast and Captain Tripet; which I have 
in my pocket. 1 beg I may hear it, quoth my un- 
cle Toby, earnestly. You shall, said Yorick. — ^ 

And as the Corporal is waiting for me at the door, — 
and I know the description of a battle will do the 
poor fellow more good than his supper, — I beg, bro- 
ther, you'll give him leave to come in. ^With all 

my soul, said my father. Trim caipe in, erect and 
happy as an emperor ; and having shut the door, Yo- 

* *0 ''lAos T& ai8o7a irepiW/Lu^crcu, rovro iroiQerai icol robs dfj^ (dtr^ 
^umndxovs icaraya7Midras«— ^nchoniatho. » 

VOL, I. Z 
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rick took a book from his right*hand coat-pocket, and 
ready or pretended to read, as follows : — 



CHAPTER CXLVII. 



* Which words being heard by all the soldiers 

who were there, divers of them being inwardly terri- 
fied, did shrink back and make room for the assailant. 
All this did Gymnast very well remark and consider ; 
and, therefore, making as if he would have alighted 
from off his horse, as he was poising himself on the 
mounting side, he most nimbly (with his short sword 
by his thigh) shifted his feet in the stirrup, and per- 
formed the stirrup-leather feat, whereby after the in- 
clining of his body downwards, he forthwith launched 
himself aloft into the air, and placed both his feet to- 
gether upon the saddle, stanaing upright, with his 
back turned towards his horse's head. — Now, said he, 
my case goes forward. Then suddenly, in the same 
posture wherein he was, he fetched a gambol upon one 
foot, and turning to the left hand, failed not to carry 
his body perfectly round, just into his former position, 

without missing one jot. Ha ! said Tripet, I will 

not do that at this time ; — and not without cause. 

"Well, said Gymnast, I have failed, — I will undo this 
leap; then with a -marvellous strength and agility^ 
turning towards the right hand, he fetched another 
frisking gambol as before ; which done, he set his right- 
hand thumb upon the bow of the saddle, raised himself 
up, and sprung into the air, poising and upholding his 
whole weight upon the muscle and nerve of the said 
thumb, and so turned and whirled himself about three 
times : at the fourth, reversing his body, and over- 
turning it upside down, and foreside back, without 
touching any thing , he brought himself betwixt the 



1 
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horse's two ears ; and then giving himself a jerking 
swing, he seated himself upon the crupper. — ' 
. (This can't be fighting, said my uncle Toby. 

The Corporal shook his head at it. Have patience, 

said Yorick.) 

' Then Tripet passed his right leg over his saddle, 
and placed himself en croupe. — But, said he, 'twere 
better for me to get into the saddle. Then putting 
the thumbs of both hands upon the crupper before 
him, and thereupon leaning himself, as upon the only 
supporters of his body, he incontinently turned heels 
over head in the air, and straight found himself be- 
twixt the bow of the saddle in a tolerable seat ; then 
springing into the air with a summerset, he turned him 
about like a windmill, and made above a hundred 

frisks, turns, and demi-pommadas/ Good God ! 

crfed Trim, losing all patience ; — one home- thrust of 

a bayonet is worth it all. 1 think so too, replied 

Yorick.- 

I am of a contrary opinion, quoth my father. 



CHAPTER CXLVIII. 



-No; — I think I have advanced nothing, re- 



plied my father, making answer to a question which 
Yorick had taken the liberty to put to him, -I have 
advanced nothing in the Tristra-padia, but what is as 
clear as any one proposition in £uclid. — Reach me. 
Trim, that book from off the escritoire. — It has oft- 
times -been in my mind, continued my father, to have 
read it over both to you, Yorick, and to my brother 
Toby ; and I think it a little unfriendly in myself, in 
not having done it long ago. — Shall we have a short 
chapter or two now, — and a chapter or two hereafter, 
as occasions serve ; and so on, till we get through the 

whole? My uncle Toby and Yorick made the 

obeisance which was proper ; and the Corporal, though 
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he was not included in the eomplimeDt, laid bis keuid 
upon his breast, and made his bow at the same time. 

— ^Tbe company smiled. Trim, quoth ray father, 

has paid the full price for staying oat the entertain- 
ment.— ——He did not seem to relish the play, replied 
Yorick.<— 'Twas a Tom-fool battle, an' please your 
reverence, of Captain Tripet's and that other officer, 
making so many summersets as they advanced :' — the 
French come on capering now and then in that way, 
--^but not quite so much. 

My uncle Toby never felt the eooseioosness of his 
existence with more complacency than what the Cor- 
poral's and his own reflections made him do at that 
moment;— he lighted his pipe, — Yorick drew his chair 
closer to the table, — ^Trim snuffed the candle,— «iy 
father stirred up the fire, — ^took up the book, — coughed 
twice, and began* 



CHAPTER CXLIX. 

The first thirty pages, said my father, turning over 
the leaves, — are a little dry; and as they are not 
closely connected with the subject, — for the present 
we'll pass them by : His a prefatory introduction, con* 
tinned my father, or an introductory preface (for I am 
not determined which name to give it) upon political 
or civil government; the foundation of which being 
laid in the first conjunction betwixt male and female, 
for procreation of the species, — I was insensibly led 
into it. 'Twas natural, said Yorick. 

The original of society^ continued my father, Vm 
satisfied, is what Politian tells us, t. e. merely conju- 
gal ; and nothing more than the getting together of one 
man and one woman ; — ^to which (according to Hesiod) 
the philosopher adds a servant : — but supposing in the 
first.^beginning there were no men-servants born, — he 
lays 4be foundation of it in a man,«^wbmatt,— and a 
bull. 1 believe, 'tis an ox, quoth Yorick, quoting. 
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the {MUMEg^e : (olfcoy fxkv Tp&TiVTa^ y^v^iiKa rt, fiovv r* 
ikfiorff^) — A boll must hare gtveD more trouble tlwB 

lus bead was wortb. But tbere is a better reason 

still, said my father (dipping his pen into his ink) ; for 
the OK being the aiost patient of animals, and the most 
oseful witlml in tilling the ground for their nonrisb-* 
i»efit, — was the properest instrument, and emblem too, 
for the new-joined couple, that the creation could 

hare associated with them. And there is a stronger 

iwasoo, added my uncle Toby, than them ^all for the 
ox«^^M y father had not power to take his pen ont of 
bis iiik>honi till be had heard my uncle Toby's reason. 
■■ For when the ground was tilled, said my uncle 
Toby, and made worth ^enclosing, then they began to 
secure it by walls and ditches ; which was the origin 

of fortification. 'True^ true, dear Toby, cried my 

father, striking out the bull, and putting the ox in his 
place. 

My father ga?<e Trim a nod to snnff the candle, and 
reauMcd his mscoucse. 

>^I enter upon this speculation, said my father 
caielesdy, and half shutting the book as he went on, 
merely to show the fodndation of the natural relation 
bciween a &ther and his child ; the right and jurisdic- 
tion over whom he acquires these several ways ;-~ 

1st, By marriage ; 

2d, By adoption ; 

3d, By legitimation ; 

And 4th, By procreation ; ail whic^ I consider in 
their order. 

I lay a slight stress upon one of them, replied Yo- 
rick :— *4he act, especially where it ends there, in my 
opinion, lays as little obligation upon the diild as it 
conveys power to the father.^*--^You sire wrong, — 
naid my father argutely ; and for this plain reason * * 

• • *. — I own, added my father, that the off- 
spring, upon this acooant, is not so under the power 
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of the mother. Bat the reason, re- 
plied Yoricky equally holds good for her. She is 

under authority herself^ said my &ther : — and besides, 
continued my father, n<>dding his head, and laying his 
finger upon the side of his nose as he assigned his rea- 
son, — she is not the principal agent, Yorick. In 

what ? quoth my uncle Toby, stopping his pipe. 

Though by all means, added my father, (not attending 
to my uncle Toby) * The son ought to pay her re- 
spect;* as you may read, Yorick, at large in the first 
book of the Institutes of Justinian, at the eleventh 

title and the tenth section. 1 can read it as well, 

replied Yorick, in the Catechism. 



CHAPTER CL. 



Trim can repeat every word of it by heart, quoth 

my uncle Toby. Pugh ! said my father, not caring 

to be interrupted with Trim's saying his Catechism. 

He can, upon my honour, replied my uncle 

Toby. Ask him, Mr, Yorick, any question you 

please. 

— The Fifth Commandment, Trim? said Yorick, 
speaking mildly, and with a gentle nod, as to a mo- 
dest catechumen. — The Corporal stood silent. — -You 
don't ask him right, said my uncle Toby, raising his 
voice, and giving it rapidly like the word of com- 
mand : — ^Tbe fifth ! — criedmy uncle Toby. 1 must 

begin with the first, an' please your honour, said the 
Corporal. . 

— Yorick could not forbear smiling. — Your reve- 
rence does not consider, said the Corporal, shoulder- 
ing his stick like a musket, and marching into the 
middle of the room to illustrate his position, — that 'tis 
exactly the same* thing as doing one's exercise in the 
field.— 

' Join your right hand to your firelock ^^ cried the 
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Corporal, giving the word of command, and perform- 
ing the motion. — 

* Poise your firehck,^ cried the Corporal, doing 
the duty still both of adjutant and private man. 

* Rest your firehck.^ — One motion, an' please your 
reverence, you see, leads into another. — If his honour 
will begin but with the first 

The First! — cried my uncle Toby, setting his hand 
upon his side, — * * . * * * 

m < 

The Second! — cried my uncle Toby, waving his 
tobacco-pipe, as he would have done his sword at the 
head of a regiment. — The Corporal went through his 
fnanual with exactness ; and having honoured his fa- 
ther and mother y made a low bow, and fell back to 
the side of the room. » 

Every thing in this world, said my father, is big 
with jest, and has wit in it, and instruction too, — if 
we can but find it out. 

— Here is th^ scaffold-work of instruction ; its true 
point of folly, without the building behind it. 

— Here is the glass for pedagogues, preceptors, tu-. 
tors, governors, gerund-grinders, and bear-leaders, to . 
view themselves in, in their true dimensions.-— 

O! there is a husk and shell, Yorick, which 
grows up with learning, which their unskilfulness 
knows not how to fling away ! 

— Sciences may be learned by rote, but wisdom not, 

Yorick thought my father inspired. — I will enter 
into obligations this moment, said my father, to lay 
out all my aunt Dinah's legacy in charitable uses (of 
which, by the bye, my father had no high opinion), if 
the Corporal has any one. determinate idea annexed 
to any one word he has repeated. — Prithee, Trim,, 
quoth my father, turning round to him, — what dost 
thou mean by ' honouring thy father and thy mo- 
ther?' 

Allowing them, an* please your honour, three half- 
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pence a day out of my pay^ wbea they grow old.- 
And didst thou do that. Trim ? said Yorick.* — ^He 

did indeed, replied my uncle Toby. ^Then, Trim, 

said Yorick, springing out of his chair, and taking the 
Corporal by the hand» thou art the best commentator 
upon that part of the Decalogue ; and 1 honour Uiee 
more for it. Corporal Trim, than if thou hadst had a 
hand in the Talmud itself. 



CHAPTER CLI. 



blessed health ! cried my father, making an ex- 
clamation, as he turned oTer the leaves to the next 
chapter ; thou art above all gold and treasure ; 'tis 
thou who enlargest the soul, — and openest all its 
powers to receive instruction and to relish virtue. — He 
that has thee, has little more to wish for; — and be 
that is so wretched as to want thee,-^wants efery 
thing with thee. 

1 have concentrated all that can be said upon tfak 
important head, said ray father, into very little room ; 
therefmre we'll read the chapter quite through. 

My father read as follows : — 

* The whole secret of health d< pending upon the 
diie contention for mastery betwixt the radical heat 

and the radical moisture,' ^You have proved that 

matter of fact, I suppose, above, said i orick.<— — 
Sufficiently, replied my father. 

In saying this, my father shut the book, — not as if 
he resolved to read no more of it,, for he kept his fore- 
finger in the chapter : — nor pettishly, — for be shut die 
book slowly ; his thumb resting, when he had done it, 
upon the upper side of the cover, as his three fingers 
supported the lower side of it, without th6 least com- 
pressive violence. — 

I have demonstrated the truth of that point, jjuoth 
my father, nodding to Yorick, most sufficiently in Ae 
preceding chapter. 
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Now, could the man in the moon be told that a 
man in the earth had wrote a chapter, sufficiently de* 
monstrating, that the secret of ail health depended 
upon the due contention for mastery betwixt the radU 
eal heat and the radical moisture; — and that he had 
managed the point so well, that there was not one 
aingle- word, wet or dry, upon radical heat or radical 
moisture, throughout the whole chapter, -^or a single 
syllable in it, pro or eon., directly or indirectly, upon 
the contention betwixt these two powers in any part 
of the animal economy, — 

* O thou eternal Maker of all beings !' — he would 
cry* striking his breast with his right hand (in cam 
he had one) ; — ' thou, whose powier and goodness can 
enlarge the faculties of thy creatures to this infinite 
degree of excellence and perfeclioQ !— *What have w^ 
MoQimie$ done V 



CHAPTER CUI. 



With two strokes, the one at Hippocrates^ the other 
at. Lord Verulam, did my father achieye it. 

The stroke at the prince of physicians, with which 
he began, was no more tbaii a iihort insult upon hia 
sorrowful complaint of the m'$ toi^a,-^and pita brevU. 
— Life short, crie4 my father, and the art of healing 
tedious ! And who are we to thank for both the oiie 
and the other, but the ignorance of quacks thems^lfe9« 
—-and the stage-loads of chemical nostrums, and pe* 
ripatetic lumber, with which, in all ages, diey bav^ 
first flattered the world, and at last deceived it ? 

-^O my Lord Verulam 1 cried my fatberi turning 
from Hippocrates, and making \m second »troke at 
him» as the principal of nostrum^mongers^ and. tbe 
fittest to be made an example of to the rest>^ — What 
shall I say to thee, my great Lord Verulaiil.? v MflaaX 
shall I say to thy internal spirit»*-«thy opijiuio»'^tby 
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•alt-petre, — tby greasy unctioDs, — thy daiJy purges, — 
thy Dightiy clysters, and saccedaDeums ? 

— My father was neyer at a loss what to say to aoy 
man upoo aoy subject ; and had the least occa^n for 
the exordium of any man breathing. How he dealt 
with hb lordship^s opinion, — ^you shall see ; — but when, 
— I know not : — ^we must first see what his lordship's 
opinion was. 



CHAPTER CLin. 

' The two great causes which conspire with each 
other to shorten life,' says Lord Verulam, ' are, 
first, — 

' The internal spirit, which, like a gentle flame, 
wastes the body down to death; — and, secondly, 
the external air, that parches the body up to ashes : 
— ^which two enemies attacking us on both sides of 
our bodies together, at length destroy our organs, and 
render them unfit to carry on the functions of life.' 

This being the state of the case, the road to lon- 
gevity was plain ; nothing more -being required, says 
his lordship, but to repair the waste committed by the 
internal spirit, by making the substance of it more 
thick and dense, by a regular course of opiates on one 
side, and by refrigerating the heat of it on the other, 
by three grains and a half of salt-petre every morning 
before you got up. - 

Still this frame of ours was left exposed to the in- 
imical assaults of the air without ; — but this was fenced 
off again by a course of greasy unctions, which so fully 
saturated the pores of the skin, that no spicula could- 
enter; — nor could any one get out.— This put a stop 
to all perspiration, sensible and insensible ; which being 
the cause of so many scurvy distempers, — a course of 
clysters was requisite to carry off redundant humours, 
— and render the system complete. 

What my father had to say to my lord of Verulam's 
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opiates, his salt-petre, and greasy unctions and clys- 
ters, you shall read, — but not to-day, or to-morrow : 
time presses upon me, — my reader is impatient, — I 
must get forwards. — You shall read the chapter at 
your leisure (if you choose it) as soon as ever the 

Tristra-pcBdia is published. 

Suffice it at present to say, — my father levelled 
the hypothesis with the ground ; and in doing that, 
the learned know, he built up and established bis 
own. 



CHAPTER. CLIV. 



The whole secret of health, said my father, begin- 
ning the sentence again, depending evidently upon the 
due contention betwixt the radical heat and radical 
moisture within us; — the least imaginable skill had 
been sufficient to have maintained it, had not the 
schoolmen confounded the task, merely (as Van Hel- 
mont, the famous chemist, has proved) by all along 
mistaking the radical moisture for the tallow and fat 
of animal bodies. 

* Now the radical moisture is not the tallow or fat 
of animals, but an oily and balsamous substance ; for 
the fat or tallow, as also the phlegm or watery parts, 
are cold ; whereas the oily and balsamous parts are 
of a lively heat and spirit; which accounts for the ob- 
servation of Aristotle, Quod omne animal post coitum 
est triste. 

Now it is certain that the radical heat lives in the 
radical moisture ; but whether vice versdf is a doubt : 
however, when the one decays, the other decays also ; 
and then is produced either an unnatural heat, which 
causes an unnatural dryness, — or an unnatural moist- 
ure, which causes dropsies : — ^so that if a child, as he 
grows up, can be but taught to avoid running into fire 
or water, as either of them threatens his destruction,' — 
Hwill be all that is needful to be done upon that hes^d. 
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CHAPTER CLV. 

The description of the siege of Jericho itself coald 
not have engaged the attention of my uncle Toby more 
powerfully than the last chapter ; — ^his eyes were fixed 
upon my father throughout it; — he never mentioned 
radical heat and radical moisture, but my uncle Toby 
took his pipe out of his mouth, and shook his head; 
nnd, as soon as the chapter was finished, he beckoned 
to the Corporal to come close to his chair, to ask him 

the following question, — aside: • • * • • « 

• ••••••* m^ Yt was at the siege 

of Limerick, an' please your honour, replied the Cor- 
poral, making a bow. 

The poor fellow and I, quoth my uncle Toby, ad- 
dressing himself to my father, were scarce able to 
crawl out of our tents at the time the siege of Lime- 
rick was raised, upon the tery account you mention. 

Now what can hare got into that precious noddle 

of thine, my dear brother Toby? cried my father, 

mentally. By Hearen ! continued he, communing 

still with himself, it would puzzle an CBdipus to bring 
it in point. 

I believe, an' please your honour, quoth the Oor-> 
poral, that if it had not been for the quantity of brandy 
we set fire to every night, and the claret and cinnamon 
with which I plied your honour off, And the Ge- 
neva, Trim, added my uncle Toby, which did us more 
good than all, ' 1 verily believe, continued the Cor- 

Kral, we had both, an* please your honour, left our 
es in the trenches, and been buried in them too. 

> -The noblest grave. Corporal, cried my uncle 

Toby, his eyes sparkling as he spoke, that a soldier 

could wish to lie down in! But a pitiful death 

for him ! ai\' please your honour^ replied the Cor- 
poral. 

All this was as much Arabic to my father as the 
rites of the Colohi and Troglodytes had been before 
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to niy uncle Toby ;. my father could not determine 
whether be was to frown or to smile. — 

My uncle Toby, turning to Yorick^ resumed the 
case at Limerick more intelligibly than he had begun 
it> — ^and so settled the point for my father at once.' ^ » 



CHAPTER CLVI. 



It was undoubtedly, said my uncle Toby, a great 
happiness for myself and the Corporal, that we had 
all along a burning fever, attended with a most raging 
thirst, during the whole iive-and-twenty days the flux . 
was upon us in the camp : otherwise, what my brother 
calls the radical moisture, must, as I conceive it, m-* 

evitably have got the better. My father drew in hit 

lungs top-full of air, and looking up, blew it forth 
again, as slowly as he possibly could. 

It was Heaven's mercy to us, continued my uncl« 
Toby, which put it into the Corporal's head to main- 
tain that due contention betwixt the radical heat and 
the radical moisture, by re-enforcing the fever, as be 
did all along, with hot wine and spices ; whereby the 
Corporal kept up, as it were, a continual iiring ; so^ 
that the radical heat stood its ground from the begin* 
ning to the end, and was a fair match for the moisture^ 
terrible as it was. — ^Upon my honour, added my uncle 
Tol>y» you might have heard the contention within 

our bodies, brother Shandy, twenty toises. If there 

was no iiring, said Yorick. 

Well, — said my father, with a full aspiration, and 
pausing awhile after the word ; — ^was I a judge, and 
the laws of the country which made me one permitted 
it, I would condemn some of the worst malefactors^ 
provided they had had their clergy ^ 

^ — Yoriek, foreseeing the sentence was likely to 
end with no sort of mercy, laid his hand upon my 
lather's breast, and begged he would respite it for a 
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few minuteSy till he asked the Corporal a question. 

■ ^Prithee, Trim, said Yorick, without staying for 
my father's leave,-^tell us, honestly, — what is thy 
opinion concerning this self-same radical heat and ra- 
dical moisture? 

With humble submission to his honour's better judg- 
ment, quoth the Corporal, making a bow to my uncle 

Toby, Speak thy opinion freely, Corporal, said 

my uncle Toby. ^The poor fellow is my servant, — 

not my slave, — added my uncle Toby, turning to my 
father. 

The Corporal put his hat under his left arm ; and 
with his stick hanging upon the wrist of it, by a black 
thong split into a tassel about the knot, he marched 
up to the ground where he had performed his cate- 
chism ; then touching his under-jaw with the thumb 
and fingers of his right hand before he opened his 
mouth, — he delivered his notion thus : — 



CHAPTER CLVII. 



Just as the Corporal Vas hemming to begin, — in 

waddled Dr. Slop. 'Tis not two- pence matter, — 

the Corporal shall go on in the next chapter, let who 
will come in. 

♦ Well, my good doctor, cried my father, sportively, 
for the transitions of his passions were unaccountably 
sudden ; — and what has this whelp of mine to say to 
the matter ? 

Had my father been asking after the amputation of 
the tail of a puppy-dog, — he could not have done it in 
a more careless air : the system which Dr. Slop had 
laid down, to treat the accident by, no way allowed 
of such a mode of inquiry. — He sat down. 

• Pray, sir, quoth my uncle Toby, in a manner which 
could not go unanswered, — in what condition is the 
boy ? ■ - T will end in ^ phimosis, replied Dr. Slop. — 
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" I am no wiser than I was, quoth my uncle Toby, 

returning his pipe into his mouth. Then let the 

Corporal go on, said my father, with his medical lec- 
ture. ^The Corporal made a bow to his old friend. 

Dr. Slop, and then delivered his opinion concerning 
radical heat and radical moisture, in the following 
words : — 



CHAPTER CLVIII. 



The city of Limerick, the siege of which was begun 
under his majesty King William himself, the year 
after I went into the army, — lies, an' please your 
honours, in the middle of a devilish wet swampy coun- 
try. 'Tis quite surrounded, said my uncle Toby, 

with the Shannon ; and is, by its situation, one of the 
strongest fortified places in Ireland. — 

I think this is a new fashion, quoth Dr. Slop, of 
beginning a medical lecture. 'Tis all true, an- 
swered Trim. ^Then I wish the faculty would follow 

the cut of it, said Yorick.-r Tis all cut through, an' 

please your reverence, said the Corporal, with drains 
•and bogs : and besides, there was such a quantity of 
rain fell during the siege, the whole country was like 
9 puddle ; — *twas that, and nothing else, which brought 
on the flux, and which had like to have killed both 
his honour and myself. Now there was no such 
thing, after the first ten days, continued the Corporal, 
for a soldier to lie dry in his tent, without cutting a 
ditch round it, to draw off the water ; — nor was that 
enough for those who could afford it, as his honour 
could, without setting fire every night to a pewter- 
dish full . of brandy, which took off the damp of the 
air, and made the inside of the tent as warm as a 
stove. — '— 

And what conclusion dost thou draw. Corporal 
Trim, cried my father^ from all these premises ? — 
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I infer, an' please your worship, replied Trim, that 
the radical moisture is nothing in the world but ditch-- 
water ; — and that the radical heat of those who caa 
So to the expense of it, is burnt brandy : — ^the radical 
eat and moisture of a privajte man, an' please your 
boBour, is nothing but ditch-water — and a dram of 
Geneva : — and give us but enough of it, with a pipe 
of tobacco, to give us spirits, and drive away the va- 
pours, — we know not what it is to fear death. 

I am at a loss. Captain Shandy, quoth Doctor 
Slop, to determine in which branch of learning your 
lervant shines most; whether in physiology or di- 
vinity.— Slop had not forgot Trim's comment ttpon 
the sermon. 

It is but an hour ago, replied Yorick, since the 
Corporal was examined in the letter, and passed 
nraster with great honoun 

The radical heat and moisture, quoth Doctor Slop, 
turning to my father, you must know, is the basis and 
foundation of our 4being, — as the root of a tree is the 
source and principle of its vegetation. — It is inherent 
in the seeds of all animals, and may be preserved sun- 
dry ways; but principally, in my opinion, by congub- 
aiUmiiaisy imprimentSf and occludents, — Now this poor 
fellow, continued Dr. Slop, pointing to the Corporal, 
has had the misfortune to have heard some superficial 
empiric discourse upon this nice points— — ^That he 
faas> — said my father.-*— -Very likely,— said my uncle. 
J'm sure of it, — quoth Yorick. 



CHAPTER CUX. 



Doctor Slop being called out to look at a cataplasm 
he had ordered, it gave my father an opportunity of 
going on with another chapter in the 7Vistra-p<Bdia. 
——Come ! cheer up, my lads ^ I'll show you land ; 
-^or when we have tugged through that chapter, the 
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book shall not be opened again this twelvemonth. — 
Huzza I 



CHAPTER CLX. 



•Five years with a bib under his chin ; 



Four years in travelling from Christ-cross-row to 
Malachi ; 

A year and a half in learning to write his own 
name ; 

Seven long years and more rvTrroi-ing it, at Greek 
and Latin; 

Four years at his probations and his negations; — 
the fine statue still lying in the middle of the marble 
block, — and nothing done but his tools sharpened to 
hew it out! — 'Tis a piteous delay! — Was not the 
great Julius Scaliger within an ace of never getting 
his tools sharpened at all ? — Forty- four years old was 
he before he could manage his Greek ; — and Peter 
Damianus, lord bishop of Ostia, as all the world knows, 
could not so much as read when he was of man's 
estate ; — and Bald us himself, as eminent as he. turned 
out after, entered upon the law so late in life, that 
every body imagined he intended to be an .advocate in 
the other world. No wonder, when Eudamidas, the 
son of Archidamas, heard Xenocrates at seventy-five 
disputing about wisdom, that he asked gravely, — ' If 
the old man be yet disputing and inquiring concerning 
wisdom, — what time will he have to make use of it ?' 

Yorick listened to my father with great attention : 
there was a seasoning of wisdom unaccountably mixed 
up with his strangest whims ; and he had sometimes 
such illuminations in the darkest of his eclipses, as al- 
most atoned for them. — Be wary, sir, when you imi- 
tate him. 

I am convinced, Yorick, continued my fatlier,half 
reading and half discoursing, that there is a north-west 
passage to .the intellectual world; and that the soul of 
VOL. I. ' 2 a 
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mm hBs shorter ways of coiog to work, in f«niiriiiBg[ 
itself with knowledge and instruction, than we gene- 
rally take with it. — But, alack ! all fields have not a 
river or a spring running beside them; — every child, 
TTorick, has not a parent to point it out. 

— ^The whole entirely depends, added my father, 
in a low voice, upoa the mtxiUary verbi, Mr. Yo- 
rick. 

Bad Yorick trod upon Virgil's snake, he conld nol 
have looked more surprised. — I am surprised too, cried 
my father, observing it; — ^and I reckon it as one of 
the greatest calamities which ever befel the republic 
of letters, that those who have been entrusted with the 
education of our children, and whose business it was 
to open their minds, and stock them early with ideas, 
in order to set the imagination loose upon them, have 
made so little use of the auxiliary verbs in doing it, as 
tbev have done ; — so that, except Raymond LuUius, 
and the elder Pelegrini, the last of whom arrived to 
such perfection in the use of them, with his topics, 
that, in a few lessons, he could teach a young gentle- 
man to discourse with plausibility upon any subject, 
pro and con., and to say and. write all that could be 
apoken or written concerning it, without blotting a 

word, to the admiration of all who beheld him, ^I 

should be glad, said Yorick, interrupting my father, to 
be made to comprehend this matter.^— —You shall, 
said my father. 

The highest stretch of improvement a single word 
is capable of, is a high metaphor; — for which, in my 
opinion, the idea is generally the worse, and not the 
.better:— ^but, be that as it may, — when the mind has 
done that with it, — there is an end ;— the mind and 
the idea are at rest, — until a second idea enters; — 
and so 00. 

Now the use of the atuciliaries is, at once to set the 
soul a*going by herself upon the materials as they 
are brought her ; and by the versabiUty of this great 
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engine, round which they are twisted, to open new 
tracts of inquiry, and make every idea engender 
millions. 

You excite my curiosity greatly, said Yorick. 

For my own part, quoth my uncle Toby, I have 

^iven it up. ^The Danes, an' please your honour, 

quoth the Corporal, who were on the left at the siege 
of Limerick, were all auxiliaries.-—— And very good 

ones, said my uncle Toby. But the auxiliaries. 

Trim, my brother is talking about, — I conceive to be 
different things. 

>You do ? said my father, rising up. 



CHAPTER CLXI. 



My father took a single turn across the room, — 
then sat down and finished the chapter. 

The verbs auxiliary we are concerned in here, con<* 
tioued my father, are, am, was, have, hadr do, did, 
make, made, suffer, shall, should, will, would, can, could, 
owe, ought, used, or is wont ; — and these, varied with 
tenses, present, ^Mt, future, and conjugated with the 
verb see, — or with these questions added to them> — 
Is it? Was it? Will U he? Would it he? May it he? 
Might it he? — and these again put negatively, — Is it 
not? Was it not? Ought it not?— ox aflSrroatively, It 
is. It was. It ought to he ;— or chronologically, — Has 
it heen always? Lately ? How long ago ? — or hypo the- 
tically, — If it was? If it was not? — what would fol- 
low ?— If the French should beat the English ? If the 
sun go out of the Zodiac ? 

Now, by the right use and application of these, con-- 
tinned my father, in which a child's memory should be 
exercised, there is no one idea can enter his brain, how 
barren soever, but a magazine of conceptions and con- 
clusions may be drawn forth from it. — Didst thou ever 
see a white bear ? cried my father, turning his head 
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rouDd to Trim, who stood at the back of his chair.- 

No, an' please your honour, replied the Corporal. 

But thou couldst discourse about one, Trim, said m 

father, in case of need ? How is it possible, bro 

ther, quoth my uncle Toby, if the Corporal never saw 

one ? ^'Tis the fact I want, replied my father ;— 

and the possibility of it is as follows : — 

A WHITE BEAR ! Very well. Have I ever seen 
one ? Might I ever have seen one ? Am I ever to 
see one ? Ought I ever to have seen one ? Or can I 
ever see one ? 

Would I had seen a white bear ! (for bow. can I 
imagine it ?) 

If I should see a white bear, what should I say ? If 
I should never see a white bear, what then ? 

If I never have, can, must, or shall see a white bear 
alive, — have I ever seen the skin of one ? Did 1 ever 
see one painted V — described ? Have I never dreamed 
of one ? 

Did my father, mother, uncle, aunt, brothers, or 
sisters ever see a white bear ? What would they 
give? How would they behave? How -would the 
white bear have behaved? Is he wild? tame? terri- 
ble ? rough 1 smooth ? 

— Is the white bear worth seeing? 

— Is there no sin in it ? — 

— Is it better than a black one ? 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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